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Hear, Land o’ Cakes and brither Scots, 

Frae Maidenkirk to Jonny Groats', 

If there's a hole in a* your coats, 

I rede ye tent it ; 

A chiel's amang you takin' notes, 

An' faith he'll prcnt it, 

Burvi. 


VOL. Yin. 


A 



Ahora hien, dixo il traedme, senor hu^sped, aquesos libros, 

que loi guiero ver, Qve me place, respondib el, y enirando, en su apo^^ 
iento, S€Lcb del una mtileiilla vieja cerrada con una cadenilla, y abriSn- 
dola, haW) en ella ires libros grandes y unos papeles de muy buena 
left a escritos de Tmzno,— D on Quixote, Parte I. Capitulo 32 . 

It is mighty well, said the priest ; pray, landlord, bring me those 
books, for 1 have a mind to sec them. With all my heart, answer- 
ed the host ; and, going to his chamber, he brought out a little old 
cloke-bag, with a padlock and chain to it, and, opening it, he took 
out three Urge volumes, and some manuscript papers written in a 
Une character. — Jarvis's Translation. 



OLD MORTALITY 


CHAPTER I. 

My hounds may a' rin masterleas. 

My hawks may fly frac tree to tree, 

My lord may grip my vassal lands. 

For there again maun I never be I 

Old Ballad. 

left Morton, along with three companions 
in captivity, travelling in the custody of a small 
body of soldiers, who formed the rear-guard of the 
column under the command of Claverhouse, and 
were immediately under the charge of Serjeant 
Both^clb Their route lay towards the hills in 
which the insurgent Presbyterians were reported to 
be in arms. They had not prosecuted their march 
a quarter of a mile ere Claverhouse and Evandale 
gallopped past them, followed by their orderly-men, 
in order to take their proper places in the columii 
which preceded them. No sooner were they past 
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than Botbwell halted the body which he command- 
ed and disencumbered Morton of his irons. 

“ King’s blood must keep word,” said the dra- 
goon. “ I promised you should be civilly treated 
as far as rested with me. — Here, Corporal Inglis, 
let this gentleman ride alongside of the other young 
fellow who is prisoner ; and you may permit them 
to converse together at their pleasure, under their 
breath, but take care they are guarded by two files 
with loaded carabines. If they attempt an escape, 
blow their brains out. — You cannot call that using 
you uncivilly,” he continued, addressing himself to 
Morton, “ it’s the rules of war, you know — And, 
Inglis, couple up the parson and the old woman, 
they are fittest company for each other, d — n me ; 
a single file may guard them well enough. If they 
speak a word of cant or fanatical nonsense, ^et them 
have a strapping with a shoulder-belt. There’s 
some hope of choaking a silenced parson ; if he is 
not allowed to hold forth, his own treason will burst 
him.” 

Having made this arrangement, Both well placed 
himself at the head of the party, and Inglis, with 
six dragoons, brought up the rear. The whole then 
set forward at a trot, with the purpose of overtaking 
the main body of the regiment. 

Morton, overwhelmed with a complication ot feel- 
ings, was totally indifferent to the various arrange- 
ments made for his secure custody, and even to the 
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relief aflPwded him by his release from the fetters. He 
experienced that blank and waste of the heart which 
follows the hurricane of passion, and, no longer sup- 
ported by the pride and conscious rectitude which 
dictated his answers to Claverhouse, he surveyed 
with deep dejection the glades through which he 
travelled, each turning of which had something to 
remind him of past happiness and disappointed 
love. The eminence which they ndw ascended was 
, that from which he used first and last to behold the 
ancient tower when approaching or retiring from 
it ; and, it is needless to add, that there he was 
wont to pause, and gaze with a lover’s delight on 
the battlements, which, rising at a distance out of 
the lofty wood, indicated the dwelling of her, whom 
he either hoped soon to meet or had recently parted 
from. Instinctively he turned his head back to 
take a last look of a scene formerly so dear to him, 
and no less instinctively he heaved a deep sigh. It 
was echoed by a loud groan from his companion in 
misfortune, whose eyes, moved, perchance, by simi- 
lar reflections, had taken the same direction. This 
indication of sympathy, on the part of the captive, 
was uttered in a tone more coarse than sentimental ; 
it was, however, the expression of a grieved spirit, 
and so far corresponded with the sigh of Morton. 
In turning their heads their eyes met, and Morton 
recognized the stolid countenance of Cuddie Head- 
rigg, bearing a rueful expression, in which sorrow 
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for his own lot was mixed with sympathy for the 
ntaatioii o£ his companion. 

“ Hegh, sirs !” was the expression of the ci-de- 
vant ploughman of the mains of Tillietudlem ; “ it’s 
an unco thing that decent folk should be harled 
through the country this gate, as if they were a 
warld’s wonder.” 

“ I am sorry to see you here, Cuddie,” said 
Morton, who, even in his own distress, did not lose 
feeling for that of others. 

“And sae am I, Mr Henry,” answered Cuddie, 
“ baith for mysel and you ; but neither of our sor- 
rows will do rauckle gude that I can see. To be 
sure, for me,” continued the captive agriculturist, 
relieving his heart by talking, though he well knew 
it was to little purpose, — “ to be sure, for my part, 
I hae nae right to be here ava’, for I never did nor 
said a word against either king or ciuate ; but my 
mither, puir body, couldna baud the auld tongue o’ 
her, and we maun baith pay for’t, it’s like.” 

“ Your mother is their prisoner likewise ?” said 
Morton, hardly knowing what he said. 

“ In troth is she, riding ahint ye there like a 
bride, wi’ that auld carle o’ a minister that they ca’ 
Gabriel Kettlednimmle — De’il that he had been 
in the inside of a drum or a kettle either, for my 
share o’ him ! Ye see, we were nae sooner chased 
out o’ the doors o’ Milnwood, and your uncle and 
the housekeeper banging them to and barring them 
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ahint us, as if we had had the plague on our bo- 
dies, than I says to my mother. What are we to do 
neist, for every hole and bore in the country will be 
steekit against us, now that ye hae ailronted my 
auld leddy, and gar’t the troopers tak up young 
Milnwood ? Sae she says to me, Binna cast doun, 
but gird yoursel up to the great tai^ o’ the day, and 
gie your testimony like a man upon the Mount o’ 
the Covenant.” 

“ And so I suppose you went to a conventicle ?” 
said Morton. 

“Ye sail hear,” continued Cuddie.-— “ Aweel, 
I kenn’dna muckle better what to do, sae I e’en 
ga’ed wi’ her to an auld daft carline like hersel, 
and we got some water-broo and bannocks ; and 
mony a weary grace they said, and mony a psalm 
they sang, or they wad let me win to, for I was 
amaist famished wi’ vexation. Aweel, they had 
me up in the grey o’ the morning, and I behoved 
to whig awa’ wi’ them, reason or nane, to a great 
gathering o’ their folk at the Miry-sikes, and there 
this chield, Gabriel Kettledrummle, was blasting 
awa’ to them on the hill-side, about lifting up their 
testimony, nac doubt, and ganging dowu to the 
battle of Ramoth Gilead, or some sic place. Eh, 
Mr Henry ! but the carle gae them a screed o’ doc- 
trine ! Ye might hae heard him a mile down the 
wind — ^He routed like a cow in a fremd loaning.-— 
Weel, thinks I, there’s nae place in this country 
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they ca’ Bomsn Gilead — it will be some gate in the 
west muii lands ; and or we win there I’ll see to slip 
awa’ wi’ this mither o’ mine, for I wunna rin my 
neck into a tether for ony Kettledmmmle in the 
country side— Aweel,” continued Cuddie, relieving 
himself by detailing his misfortunes, without being 
scruptdotts concerning the degree of attention which 
his companion bestowed on his narrative, “ just as 
I was wearying for the tail of the preaching, cam 
word that the dragoons were upon us. — Some ran, 
and some cried stand, and some cried down wi’ the 
Philistines— I was at my mither to get her awa’ 
sting and Hng or the red-coats cam up, but I might 
as weel hae tried to drive our auld fore-a-hand ox 
without the goad — de’il a step wad she budge. — 
Weel, after a’, the cleugh we were in was strait, 
and the mist cam thick, and there was gude hope 
the dragoons wad hae missed us if we could hae 
held our tongues ; but, as if auld Kettledmmmle 
himsel hadna made din ancugh to waken the very 
dead, they behoved a’ to skirl up a psalm that ye 
wad hae heard as far as Lanrick ! — Aweel, to raak 
a lang tale short, up cam my young Lord Evandale, 
skelping as fast as his horse could trot, and twenty 
red-coats at his back. Twa or three chields wad 
needs fight, wi’ the pistol and the whinger in the 
tac hand, and the Bible in the tother, and they got 
their crouns weel cloured; but there wasna muckle 
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ekaith dune, for Evuidale aye med to scatter us, 
but to spare life.” 

“ And did you not resist ?” said Morton, who 
probably felt, that, at that moment, he himself 
would have encountered Lord Evandale on much 
slighter grounds. ’’ 

“ Na, truly,” answered Cuddie, “ I keepit aye 
before the auld woman, and cried for mercy to life 
and limb ; but twa o’ tbe red-coati^^Cam up, and 
ane o’ them was gaun to strike my mither wi’ tbe 
side o’ his broad- sword — So I got up my kebbie at 
them, and said I wad gie them as gude. Weel, 
they turned on me, and clinked at me wi’ their 
swords, and I garr’d my hand keep my head as 
weel as I could till Lord Evandale came up, and 
then I cried out I was a servant at Tillietudlem— 
ye ken yoursel he was aye judged to hae a look 
after the young leddy — and he bade me fling doun 
my keut, and sae me and my mother yielded our- 
sels prisoners. I’m thinking we wad hae been let- 
ten slip awa’, but Kettledrummle was ta’en near 
uS ; for Andrew Wilson’s naig that he was riding 
on had been a dragooner lang syne, and the sairer 
Kettledrummle spurred to win awa’, the readier 
the dour beast ran to the dragoons when he saw 
them draw up. — A weel, when my mither and him 
forgathered, they set till the sodgers, and I think 
they gae them their kale through the reek ! Bas- 
tards o’ the hurc o’ Babylon was the best words 
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iu their wame. Sae then the kiln was in a bleere 
a£ ain, ..nd they brought us a’ three on wi’ them to 
inak us an example, as they ca’t/’ 

“ It is most infamous and intolerable oppres- 
sion,” said Morton, half speaking to himself ; “ here 
is a poor peaceable fellow, whose only motive for 
joining the conventicle was a sense of filial piety, 
and he is chained up like a thief or murderer, and 
likely to die the death of one, but without the pri- 
vilege of a formal trial, which our laws indulge to 
the worst malefactor ! even to witness such tyranny, 
and still more to suffer under it, is enough to make 
the blood of the tamest slave boil within him.” 

“ To be sure,” said Cuddie, hearing, and partly 
understanding, what had broken from Morton in 
resentment of his injuries, “ it is no right to speak 
evil o’ dignities — ^my auld leddy aye said that, as 
iiae doubt she had a gude right to do, being in a 
place o’ dignity hersel ; and troth I listened to her 
very patiently, for she aye ordered a dram, or a soup 
kale, or something to us, after she had gi’en us a 
hearing on our duties. But de’il a dram, or kale, 
or ony thing else — ^no sae muckle as a cup o’ cauld 
water, do thae lords at Kdinburgh gie us ; and yet 
they arc heading and hanging amang us, and trail- 
ing us after thae blackguard troopers, and taking 
our goods and gear as if we were outlaws. I canna 
say 1 tak it kind at their hands.” 
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“ It would be very strange if you did,” answered 
Morton, with suppressed emotion. 

“ And what I like warst o’ a’,” continued poor 
Cuddie, “ is thae- ranting red-coats coming amang 
the lasses, and taking awa’ our joes. 1 had a sair 
heart o’ my ain when I passed the Mains down at 
Tillietudlem this morning about parritch-time, and 
saw the reek cornin’ out at my ain lum-head, and 
kenn’d there was some ither body than my auld 
mither sitting by the ingle-side. But I think my 
heart was e’en sairer when I saw that hellicat 
trooper, Tam Halliday, kissing Jenny Dennison 
afore my face. I wonder women can hae the im- 
pudence to do sic things ; but they are a’ for the 
red-coats. Whiles I hae thought o’ being a trooper 
mysel, when I thought naething else wad gae down 
wi’ Jenny — and yet I’ll no blame her ower muckle 
neither, for maybe it was a’ for my sake that she 
loot Tam touzle her tap-knots that gate.” 

“ For your sake?” said Morton, unable to refrain 
from taking some interest in a story which seemed 
to bear a singular coincidence with his own. 

“ E’en sac, Milnwood,” replied Cuddie ; “ for 
the puir quean gat leave to come near me wi’ speak- 
ing the loon fair, (d — n him, that 1 suld say sae) 
and sae she bad me God speed, and she wanted to 
stap siller into my hand ; — I’se warrant it was the 
tae half o’ her fee and bountith, for she wared the 
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itht * half on pinners and pearlings to gang to see 
n. shoot yon day at the popinjay.” 

“ And ^d you take it, Cuddie ?” said Morton. 
“ Troth did I no, Milnwood ; I was sic a fule 
as to fling it back to her — ^my heart was ower grit 
to be behaddcn to her, when I had seen that loon 
slavering and kissing at her. But I was a great 
fule for my pains ; it wad hae dune my mither and 
me some gude, and she’ll ware’t a’ on duds and non- 
sense.” 

There was here a deep and long pause. Cuddie 
was probably engaged in regretting the rejection 
of his mistress’s bounty, and Henry Morton in con- 
sidering from what motives, or upon what condi- 
tions, Miss Bellenden had succeeded in procuring 
the interference of I^ord Evandale in his favour. 

“ W as it not possible,” suggested his awakening 
hopes, “ that he had construed her influence over 
Lord Evandale hastily and unjustly ? Ought he 
to censure her severely, if, submitting to dissimu- 
lation for his sake, she had permitted the young 
nobleman to entertain hopes which she had no in- 
tention to realize ? Or what if she had appealed 
to the generosity which liord Evand^e was sup- 
posed to possess, and had engaged his honour to 
protect the person of a favoiued rival ?” 

Still, however, the words which he had over- 
heard recurred ever and anon to his remembrance, 
with a pang wliich resembled the sting of an adder. 
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“ Nothing that she could refuse him ! — was it 
possible to make a more unlimited declaration of 
predilection ? The language of affection has not, 
within the limits of maidenly delicacy, a stronger 
expression. She is lost to me wholly, and for ever ; 
and nothing remains for me now, but vengeance 
for my own wrongs, and for those which are hourly 
inflicted on my country.” 

Apparently, Cuddie, though with less refine- 
ment, was following out a similar train of ideas ; 
for he suddenly asked Morton in a low whisper — 
“ Wad there be ony ill in getting out o’ thae chields’ 
hands an ane could compass it ?” 

“ None in the world,” said Morton ; “ and if an 
opportunity occurs of doing so, depend on it I for 
one will not let it slip.” 

“ I’m blithe to hear ye say sae,” answered Cud- 
die. “ I’m but a poor silly fallow, but I canna 
think there wad be muckle ill in breaking out by 
strength o’ hand, if ye could make it ony thing fea- 
sible. I am the lad that will ne’er fear to lay on, 
if it were come to that ; but our auld leddy wad 
hae ca’d that a resisting o’ the king’s authority.” 

“ I will resist any authority on earth,” said Mor- 
ton, “ that invades tyrannically my chartered rights 
as a freeman ; and I am determined I will not be 
unjustly dragged to a jail, or perhaps a gibbet, if 
I can possibly make my escape from these men 
either by address or force.” 
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“ Weel, that’s just my mind too, aye supposing 
we Vac a ‘asible opportunity o’ breaking loose. But 
then ye speak o’ a charter ; now these are things 
that only belang to the like o’ you that are a gen- 
tleman, and it mightna bear me through that am 
but a husbandman.” 

“ The charter that I speak of,” said Morton, “ is 
common to the meanest Scotchman. It is that free- 
dom from stripes and bondage which was claimed, 
as you may read in Scripture, by the Apostle Paul 
himself, and which every man who is free-bom is 
called upon to defend, for his own sake and that of 
his countrymen.” 

“ Ilcgh, sirs !” replied Cuddie, “ it wad hae been 
lang or my Leddy Margaret, or my mither either, 
wad hae found out sic a wiselike doctrine in the 
Bible ! The tanc was aye graning about giving tri- 
bute to Cmsar, and the tither is as daft wi’ her whig- 
gory. I hae been clean spoilt, just wi’ listening to 
t vva blethering auld wives ; but if I could get a 
gentleman that wad let me tak on to be his ser- 
vant, 1 am confident I would be a clean contrary 
creature ; and I hope your honour will think on 
what I am saying, if ye were ance fairly delivered 
out o’ this house of bondage, and just take me to 
be your ain wally-de-shamble.” 

“ My valet, Cuddie ?” answered Morton, “ alas ! 
that would be sorry preferment, even if we were at 
liberty.” 

t! 
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I ken what ye’re tliinking — that because 1 am 
landward bred, I wad be bringing ye to disgrace 
afore folk. But ye maun ken I’m gay gl^ at the 
uptak ; there was never ony thing dune wi’ hand 
but I learned gay readily, ’septing reading, writing, 
and cyphering ; but there’s no the like o’ me at the 
fit-ba’, and I can play wi’ the broadsword as weel as 
Corporal Inglis there. I hae broken his head or 
now, for as massy as he’s riding ahint us. — And 
then ye’ll no be gaun to stay in this country ?” — 
said he, stopping and interrupting himself. 

“ Probably not,” replied Morton. 

“ Weel, I carena a boddle. Ye see I wad get 
my mother bestowed wi’ her auld graning tittie, 
auntie Meg, in the Gallon gate o’ Glasgow, and then 
I trust they wad neither bum her for a witch, nor 
let her fail for fau’t o’ fude, or hang her up for an 
auld whig wife ; for the provost, they say, is very 
regardful o’ sic puir bodies. And then you and me 
wad gang and pouss our fortunes, like the folk i’ 
the daft auld talcs about Jock the Giant-killer and 
Valentine and Orson ; and we wad come back to 
merry Scotland, as the sang says, and I wad tak to 
the stilts again, and turn sic furs on the bonnie rigs 
o’ Milnwood holms, that it wad be worth a pint 
but to look at them.” 

“ I fear,” said JMorton, “ there i.s very little 
chance, my good friend Cuddie, of our getting back 
to our old occujiations.” 
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“ Hout, Stir — hout, stir,” replied Cuddie, “ it’s 
aye gude to keep up a hardy heart — as broken a 
ship’s come to land. — But what’s that I hear ? 
never stir, if my auld mother isna at the preaching 
again ! I ken the sough o’ her texts, that sound just 
like the wind blawing through the spence ; and 
there’s Kettledruramle setting to wark, too — Lord’s 
sake, if the sodgers ancs get angry, they’ll murder 
them baith, and us for company !” 

Their farther conversation was in fact interrupt- 
ed by a blatant noise which arose behind them, in 
which the voice of the preacher emitted, in unison 
with that of the old woman, tones like the grum- 
ble of a bassoon combined with the screaking of a 
cracked fiddle. At first, the aged pair of sulFerers 
had been contented to condole with each other in 
smothered expressions of complaint, and indigna- 
tion ; but the sense of their injuries became more 
pungently aggravated as they communicated with 
each other, and they became at length unable to 
suppress their ire. 

“ Woe, woe, and a threefold woe unto you, ye 
bloody and violent persecutors !” exclaimed the Re- 
verend Gabriel Kcttledrummle — “ W oe, and three- 
fold woe unto you, even to the breaking of seals, 
the blowing of trumpets, and the pouring forth of 
vials !” 

“ Ay — ay — a black cast to a’ their ill-fa’at’d faces, 

and the outside o’ the loof to them at the last day,” 
u 
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echoed the shrill counter tenor of Mause, falling in 
like the second part of a catch. 

I tell you,” continued the divine, that your 
rankings and your ridings — your neighings and 
your prancings — your bloody, barbarous, and in- 
human cruelties — your benumbing, deadening, and 
debauching the consciences of poor creatures by 
oaths, soul-damning and self-contradictory — have 
arisen from cartli to Heaven, like a foul and hide- 
ous outcry of perjury, for hastening the wrath to 
come hugh ! liiigli ! hugh !” 

And I say,” cried Mausc, in the same tune, 
and nearly at the same time, that wi’ tliis auld 
breath o’ mine, and it’s sair ta’en down wi’ the asth- 
matics and this rough tnd ” 

“ .De’il gin they would gallop,” said Cuddie, 
wad it but gar her hand her tongue !” 

<< — Wi’ this auld and brief breath,” continued 
Mausc, will I testify against the backslidings, 
defections, defalcations, and declinings of the land 
— against the grievances and the causes of wrath.” 

Peace, I pr’ytliee — Peace, good woman,” said 
the preacher, who had just recovered from a violent 
fit of coughing, and found his own anathema borne 
down by Mausc’s better wind, “ l^eace, and take 
not the word out of the mouth of a servant of the 
altar. — 1 say, I uplift my voice and tell you, that 
before the play is played out — ay, before this very 
sun gacs down — ye sail learn that neither a dcs- 
voL. vin. n 
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peratc Judas, like your prelate Sharpe that’s gane 
to his place ; nor a sanctuary-breaking Holofemes, 
like ^ppdy-minded Claverhouse ; nor an ambitious 
Diotrepbes, like the lad Evandale ; nor a covetous 
and warld-following Demas, like him they ca’ Ser- 
jeant Bothwell, that makes every wife’s plack and 
her meal-ark his ain ; neither your carabines, nor 
your pistols, nor your broadswords, nor your horses, 
nor your saddles, bridles, surcingales, nose-bags, nor 
martingales, shall resist the arrows that are whet- 
ted and the bow that is bent against you.” 

“ That shall they never, I trow,” echoed Mause ; 
“ castaways arc they ilk ane o’ them — besoms of 
destruction, fit only to be flung into the fire when 
tliey have sweepit tlic filth out o’ the Temple — 
whips of small cords, knotted for the chastisement 
of those wha like their warldly glides and gear bet- 
ter than the Cross or the Covenant, but, when that 
wark’s done, only meet to mak latchcts to the de’il’s 
brogues.” 

“ Fiend hac me,” said Cuddic, addressing him- 
self to IMorton, “ if I diiina think our mithcr 
preaches as vveel as the minister ! — Hut it’s a sair 
pity o’ his hoast, for it aye comes on Just when he’s at 
the best o't, and that lang routing he made air this 
morning is sair again him too — Ee’il an I care if 
he wad roar her dumb, and then lie wad hae’t a’ to 
answer lor himsel — It's lucky the road’s rough, and 
the troopers :tre no taking mucklc tent to what 
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they say wi’ the rattling o’ the horses’ feet ; but 
an’ we were anes on saft grund, we’ll hear news 
o’ a’ this.” 

Cuddie’s conjectures were but too true. The 
words of the prisoners had not been much attended 
to while tlrowncd by the clang of horses-hoofs on a 
rough and stony road^ but they now entered upen 
the moorland, where the testimony of the two zeal- 
ous captives lacked this saving accompaniment. 
And, accordingly, no sooner had their steeds be- 
gun to tread heath and green sward, and Gabriel 
Kcttledrummle had again raised his voice with, 
“ Also I uplift my voice like that of a pelican in 
the wilderness ” 

“ And I mine,” had issued from Mause, “ like 
a sparrow on the house-tops” 

When, “ Hollo, ho !” cried the corporal from the 
rear ; “ rein up your tongues, the devil blister them, 
or I’ll clap a martingale on them.” 

“ I will not peace at the commands of the pro- 
fane,” said Gabriel. 

“ Nor I neither,” said Mause, “ for the bidding 
of no earthly potsherd, thougli it be painted as red 
as a brick of the Tower of Babel, and ca’ itscl a 
corporal.” 

“ Ilalliday,” cried the corporal, “ hast got never 
a gag about thee, man ? — W c must stop their 
mouths before they talk as all dead.” 

Ere any answer could be made, or any measure 
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taiken in consequence of the corporal’s motion, a 
dragoon gallopped towards Seijeant Bothwell, who 
was considerably a-head of the party he command- 
ed. On hearing the orders which he brought, 
Bothwell instantly rode back to the head of his 
men, ordered them to close their files, to mend 
their pace, and to move with silence and precau- 
tion, as they would soon be in presence of the 
enemy. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


Quantum in nobis, weVc thought gooil 
To save the expence of Christian blood. 

And try if we, by mediation 
Of treaty, and accommodation. 

Can end the quarrel, and compose 
This bloody duel without blows. 

BuTLEIt. 


I'liE increased pace of the party of horsemen 
soon took away from their zealous captives the 
breath, if not the inclination, necessary for holding 
forth. They had now, for more than a mile, got 
free of the woodlands, whose broken glades had, for 
some time, accompanied them after they had left 
the woods of Tillietudlem. A few birches and oaks 
still feathered the narrow ravines, or occupied, in 
dwarf-clusters, the hollow plains of the moor. But 
these were gradually disappearing ; and a wide and 
waste country lay before them, swelling into hills 
of dark heath, intersected by deep gullies ; being 
the passages by which torrents forced their course 
in winter, and, during summer, the disproportioned 
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channels for diminutive rivulets that winded their 
puny way among heaps of stones and gravel, the 
effects and tokens of their winter fury; — ^like so 
many spendthrifts dwindled down by the conse- 
quences of former excesses and extravagance. This 
desolate region seemed to extend farther than the 
eye could reach, without grandeur, without even 
the dignity of mountain wildness, yet striking, from 
\he huge proportion which it seemed to bear to such 
more favoured spots of the country as were adapted 
to cultivation, and fitted for the support of man ; 
and thereby impressing irresistibly the mind of the 
spectator with a sense of the omnipotence of nature, 
and the comparative iiieflicacy of the boasted means 
of amelioration which man is capable of opposing 
to the disadvantages of climate and soil. 

It is a remarkable effect of such extensive wastes, 
tliat they impose an idea of solitude even upon those 
who tra\ el through them in considerable numbers ; 
so much is the imagination affected by the dispro- 
portion between the desert around and the party 
w ho arc traversing it. Thus the members of a cara- 
van of a thousand souls, may feel, in the deserts of 
Africa or Arabia, a sense of loneliness unknown to 
the individual traveller, whose solitary course is 
tlirougli a thriving and cultivated country. 

It was not, therefore, without a peculiar feeling 
of emotion, that Morton beheld, at the distance of 
about half a mile, the body of the cavalry to which 
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his escort belonged, creeping up a steep and wind- 
ing path which ascended from the more level moor 
into the hills. Their numbers, which appeared for- 
midable when they crowded through narrow roads, 
and seemed multiplied by appearing partially, and 
at different points, among the trees, were now ap- 
parently diminished by being exposed at once to 
view, and in a landscape whose extent bore such 
immense proportion to the columns of horses and 
men, which, shewing more like a drove of black 
cattle than a body of soldiers, crawled slowly along 
the face of the hill, their force and their numbers 
seeming trifling and contemptible. 

“ Surely,” said Morton to himself, “ a handful 
of resolute men may defend any defile in these 
mountains against such a small force as this is, 
providing that their bravery is equal to their en- 
thusiasm.” 

AVhilc he made these reflections, the rapid move- 
ment of the horsemen who guarded him soon tra- 
versed the space wliich divided them from their 
companions; and ere the front of Claverhouse’s 
column had gained the brow of the hill which they 
had been seen ascending, llothwell, with his rear- 
guard and prisoners, had united himself, or nearly 
so, with the main body led by his commander. 
The extreme difficulty of the road, which was in 
some places steep, and in others boggy, retarded 
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the progress of tlie column, especially in the rear 
lor the piissage of the main body, in many in- 
stances. patched up the swamps through which 
they passed, and rendered them so deep, that the 
last of their followers were forced to leave the beat- 
en road, and find safer passage where they could. 

On these occasions, the distresses of the Reverend 
Gabriel Kettledrummle, and of Mause Headrigg, 
were considerablyaugmented, as the brutal troop- 
ers, by whom they were guarded, compelled them, 
at all risks which such inexperienced riders were 
likely to incur, to leap their horses over drains 
and gullies, or to push them through morasses and 
swamps. 

“ Through the help of the Lord I have leaped 
over a wall,” exclaimed poor Mause, as her horse 
was, by her rude attendants, brought up to leap 
the turf-inclosure of a deserted fold, in which feat 
her curch flew off‘, leaving her grey hairs uncovered, 

“ I am sunk in deep mire where tliere is no stand- 
ing — I am come into deep waters where the floods 
overflow me,” exclaimed Kettledrummle, as the 
charger on which he was mounted j)lunged up to 
the saddle-girths in a ucll-head, as they call the 
springs which sui)ply the marshes, the sable streams 
beneath spouting over the face and person of the 
captive preacher. 

Tlicsc exclamations excited shouts of laughter 
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amoi^ their military attendants ; but events soon 
occurred which rendered them all sufficiently se- 
rious. 

The leading files of the regiment had nearly at- 
tained the brow of the steep hill we have mention- 
ed, when two or three horsemen, speedily discover- 
ed to be a part of their own advanced guard, who 
had acted as a patrole, appeared returning at full 
gallop, their horses much blown, and the men ap- 
parently in a disordered flight. They were follow- 
ed upon the spur by five or six riders, well armed 
with sword and pistol, who halted upon the top of 
the hill, on observing the approach of the Ifife- 
Ciuards. One or two who had carabines dismount- 
ed, and, taking a leisurely and deliberate aim at 
the foremost rank of the regiment, discharged their 
pieces, by which two troopers were wounded, one 
severely. They then mounted their horses, and 
disappeared over the ridge of the hill, retreating 
with so much coolness as evidently shewed, that, 
on the one hand, they were undismayed by the ap- 
proach of so considerable a force as was moving 
against them, and conscious, on the other, that 
they were supported by numbers sufficient for their 
protection. This incident occasioned a halt through 
the whole body of cavalry ; and while Claverhouse 
himself received the report of his advanced guard, 
which had been thus driven back upon the main 
body, Lord Evandale advanced to the top of the 
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ridge nver which the enemies’ horsemen had retired, 
and Major Allan, Comet Grahame, and the other 
officers, employed themselves in extricating the re- 
giment from the broken gi-ound, and drawing them 
up on the side of the hill in two lines, the one to 
support the other. 

The word was then given to advance ; and in a 
few minutes the first lines stood oii the brow, and 
commanded tlie prospect on the other side. The 
second line closed upon them, and also the rear- 
guard with the prisoners ; so that Morton and his 
companions in captivity could, in like manner, see 
the form of opposition which was now offered to the 
farther progress of their captors. 

The brow of the hill, on which the royal Life 
Guards were now drawn up, sloped downwards (on 
the side opposite to that which they had ascended) 
with a gentle declivity, for more than a quarter of 
a mile, and presented ground, which, though uu- 
cqiral in some places, was not altogether unfavour- 
able for the manoeuvres of cavalry, until nigh the 
bottom, when the slope terminated in a marshy le- 
vel, traversed through its whole length by what 
seemed cither a natural gulley, or a deep artificial 
drain, the sides of which were broken by springs, 
trenches filled with water, out of which peats and 
turf had been dug, and here and there by some 
straggling thickets of alders which loved the moist- 
ness so well, that they continued to li\ e as bushes. 
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although too much dwarfed by the sour soil and the 
stagnant bog-water to ascend into trees. Beyond 
this ditch, or gulley, the ground arose into a second 
heathy swell, or rather hiU; near to the foot of 
which, and as if with the pnrpose of defending the 
broken ground and ditch tliat covered their front, 
the body of insurgents appeared to be drawn up 
with the purpose of abiding battle. 

Their infantry was divided into three lines. The 
first, tolerably provided with fire-arms, were advan- 
ced almost close to the verge of the bog, so that 
their fire must necessarily annoy the royal cavalry 
as they descended the opposite hill, the whole front 
of which was exposed, and wonld probably be yet 
more fatal if they attempted to cross the morass. 
Behind this first line was a body of pikeraen, de- 
signed for their support in case the dragoons should 
force the passage of the marsh. In their rear was 
the third line, consisting of countrymen armed with 
scythes set straight on the poles, hay-forks, spits, 
clubs, goads, fish-spears, and such other rustic im- 
plements as hasty resentment had converted into 
instruments of war. On each flank of the infantry, 
but a little backward from the bog, as if to allow 
themselves dry and sound ground whereon to act in 
case their enemies should force the pass, there was 
drawn up a small body of cavalry, who were, in ge- 
neral, but inditterently armed, and worse mounted, 
but full of zeal for the cause, being chiefly either 
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landboMers of small property, or farmers of the bet- 
ter clas.s, whose means enabled them to serve on 
horseback- few of those who had been engaged 
in driving back the advanced guard of the royalists, 
might now be seen returning slowly toward their 
own squadrons. These were the only individuals 
of the insurgent army which seemed to bo in mo- 
tion. All the others stood firm and motionless, as 
the grey stones that lay scattered on the heath 
around them. 

The total number of the insurgents might amount 
to about a thousand men ; but of these there were 
scarce a hundred cavalry, nor were the one half of 
them even tolerably armed. The strength of their 
position, however — the sense of their having taken 
a desperate step — the superiority of their numbers 
— ^but, above all, the ardour of their enthusiasm — 
were the means on which their leaders reckoned, 
for supplying the want of arms, equipage, and mi- 
litary discipline. 

On the side of the hill that rose above the array 
of battle which they had adopted, were seen the 
women and even the children, whom zeal, opposed 
to persecution, had driven into the wilderness. They 
seemed stationed there to be spectators of the en- 
gagcu\cnt, by which their own fate, as well as that 
of their parents, husbands, and sons, was to be de- 
cided. J jike the females of the ancient (iermall 
tribes, the shrill cries which they raised, when they 
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beheld the glittering ranks of their enemy appear 
on the brow of the opposing eminence, acted as an 
incentive to their relatives to fight to the last in 
defence of that which was dearest to them. Such 
exhortations seemed to have their full and empha- 
tic effect ; for a wild halloo, which went from rank 
to rank on the appearance of the soldiers, intimated 
the resolution of the insurgents to fight to the ut- 
termost. 

As the horsemen halted their lines on the ridge 
of the hill, their trumpets and kettle-drums sound- 
ed a bold and warlike flourish of menace and de- 
fiance, that rang along the waste like the shrill sum- 
mons of a destroying angel. The wanderers, in 
answer, united their voices, and sent forth, in so- 
lemn modulation, the two first verses of the seventy- 
sixth Psalm, according to the metrical version of 
the Scottish Kirk : 

“ III Judali’s land Gnd is well known, 

His name's in Israel great ; 

In Salem is liis ta])eriiacle. 

In Zion is his seat. 


There arrr»ws of the how he brake, 

The shiehl, the sword, the war. 

More glorious thou than hills of prey, 

More excellent art far.” 

A shout, or rather a solemn acclamation, attend- 
ed the close of the stanza ; and after a dead pause. 
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the second verse was resumed by the insurgents, 
who anpiie^^ the destruction of the Assyrians as 
prophetical of the issue of their own impending 
contest : — 

Those that were stout of heart are spoil ’d. 

They slept their sleep outright ; 

And none of those their hands did find. 

That were the men of might. 

'' When thy rebuke, O Jacob's God, 

Had forth against them past. 

Their horst's and their chariots Ixith 
Were in a dead sleep cast." 


Tlierc was another acclamation, which was fol- 
lowed by the most profound silence. 

While these solemn sounds, accented by a thou- 
sand voices, were prolonged amongst the waste 
hills, Claverhouse looked with groat attention on 
the ground, and on the order of battle which tlic 
wanderers had adopted, and in which they deter- 
mined to await the assaidt. 

“ The clnirlcs,” he said, “ must have some old 
soldiers with them ; it was no rustic that made 
choice of that ground.” 

“ Hurley is said to be with tliem for certain,” 
answered I.ord I>vanda]c, “ and also Hackstoun 
of llathillet, Patou of M cadowlicad, Clcland, and 
some other men of military skill.” 
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“ I judged as much,” said Claverhouse, “ from 
the style in which these detached horsemen leapt 
their horses over the ditch, as they returned to 
their position. It was easy to see that there were 
a few round-headed troopers amongst them, the 
true spawn of the old Covenant. We must ma- 
nage this matter warily as well as boldly. Evan- 
dale, let the officers come to this knoll.” 

He moved to a small moss-grown cairn, probably 
♦he resting-place of some Celtic chief of other times, 
and the call of “ Officers to the front,” soon brought 
them around their commander. 

" I did not call you around me, gentlemen,” said 
Claverhouse, “ in the formal capacity of a council 
of war, for I will never turn over on others the re- 
sponsibiltty which my rank imposes on myself. I 
only want the benefit of your opinions, reserving 
to myself, as most men do when they ask advice, 
the liberty of following my own. — What say you. 
Comet (irabame? Shall we attack these fellows 
who arc bellowing yonder ? You are youngest and 
hottest, and therefore will speak first whether I will 
or no.” 

“ Then,” said Cornet Grahame, “ while I have 
the honour to cairry the standard of the I.ife-Guards, 
it shall never, my will, retreat before rebels. 1 
say, charge, in God’s name and the King’s !” 

“ And what say you, iVllan ?” continued Claver- 
house, “ for Evandalc is so modest, wc shall never 
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get him to speak till you have said what you have 
to sa 

'* These fellows,” said Major Allan, an old ca- 
valier officer of experience, “ are three or four to 
one — I should not mind that much upon a fair 
field ; but they are posted in a very formidable 
strength, and shew no inclination to quit it. I 
therefore think, with deference to Cornet Grahame’s 
opinion, that we should draw back to Tillietudlem, 
occupy the pass between the hills and the open 
country, and send for reinforcements to my I^ord 
lloss, who is lying at Glasgow with a regiment of 
infantry. In this way we should cut them off from 
the Strath of Clyde, and either compel them to 
come out of their strong-hold, and give us battle 
on fair terms, or, if they remain here, we will at- 
tack them so soon as our infantry has joined us, 
and enabled us to act with effect among these 
ditches, bogs, and (juagmires.” 

“ I’shaw !” .said the young Cornet, “ what signi- 
fies strong ground, when it is only held by a crew 
of canting, psalm-singing old women ?” 

“ A man may fight never the worse,” retorted 
Major Allan, “ for honouring both his Bible and 
l*salter. These fellows will prove as stubbora as 
steel ; — I know them of old.” 

“ Their nasal psalmody,” said the Cornet, “ re- 
minds our Major of the Ilacc of Dunbar.” 
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« Had you been at that lace, young man,” re- 
torted Allan, “ you would have wanted nothing to 
remind you of it for the longest day you have to' 
live.” 

“ Hush, hush, gentlemen,” said Claverhouse, 
“ these are untimely repartees. — I should like your 
advice well, JMajor Allan, had our rascally patroles 
(whom I will sec duly punished) brought us timely 
notice of the enemies’ numbers and position. But 
having once presented ourselves before them in line, 
the retreat of the Life Guards would argue gross 
timidity, and be the general signal for insurrection 
through the west. In which case, so far from ob- 
taining any assistance from my Lord Ross, I pro* 
raise you I should have great apprehensions of his 
being cut off before we could join him, or he us. 
A retreat would have quite the same fatal effect 
upon the king’s cause as the loss of a battle — and 
as to the difference of risk or of safety it might 
make with respect to ourselves, that, I am sure, no 
gentleman thinks a moment about. There must 
be some gorges or passes in the morass through 
which we can force our way ; and, were we once on 
firm ground, I trust there is no man in the Life 
Guards who supposes our squadrons, though so 
weak in numbers, arc unable to trample into dust 

twice the number of these unpractised clowns. 

What say you, ray Lord Evandale ?” 

VOL. vm. c 
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“ 1 humbly think,” said Lord Evandale, “ that, 
go tho day how it will, it must be a bloody one ; 
and that we shall lose many brave fellows, and pro- 
bably be obliged to slaughter a great number of 
these misguided men, who, after all, are Scotchmen 
and subjects of King Charles as well as we are.” 

“ Rebels ! rebels ! and undeserving the name 
cither of Scotchmen or of subjects,” said Clavcr- 
house ; “ but come, my lord, what does your opi- 
nion point at ?” 

“ To cuter into a treaty with these ignorant and 
misled men.” 

“ A treaty ! and with rebels having arms in 
their hands ? Never, while I live,” answered his 
commander. 

“At least send a trumpet and flag of truce, 
summoning them to lay down their weapons and 
disperse,” said Lord Evandale, “ upon promise of 
a free pardon — I have alw^ays heard that had that 
been done before the battle of I’ontland hills, much 
blood might have been saved.” 

“ Well,” said Clavcrhouse, “ and who the devil 
do you think would carry a summons to these head- 
strong and desperate fanatics ? They acknowledge 
no laws of war. Their leaders, who have been all 
most active in the murder of the Archbishop of St 
Andrews, fight with a rope round their necks, and 
arc likely to kill the messenger, were it but to dip 
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their followers in loyal blood, and to make them as 
desperate of pardon as themselves.” 

“ I will go myself,” said £vandale, “ if you will 
permit me. I have often risked my blood to spill 
that of others ; let me do so in order to save human 
lives.” 

“ You shall not go on such an errand, my lord,” 
said Claverhouse ; “ your rank and situation ren- 
der your safety of too much consequence to the 
country in an age when good principles are so rare. 
— Here’s my brother’s son, Dick Grahame, who 
fears shot or steel as little as if the devil had given 
him annour of proof against it, as the fanatics say 
he has given to his uncle. He shall take a flag-of- 
truce and a trumpet, and ride down to the edge of 
the morass, to summon them to lay down their arms 
and disperse.” 

“With all my soul. Colonel,” answered the Cor- 
net ; “ and I’ll tie my cravat on a pike to serve for 
a white flag — the rascals never saw such a pennon 
of Flanders lace in their lives before.” 

“ Colonel Grahame,” said Evandale, while the 
young officer prepared for his expedition, “ this 
young gentleman is your nephew and your appa- 
rent heir ; for God’s sake, permit me to go. It 
was my counsel, and I ought to stand the risk.” 

“ Were he my only son,” said Claverhouse, “ this 
is no cause and no time to spare him. I hope 
my private affections will never interfere with my 
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public duty. If Dick Grahame falls, the loss is 
chicfl; iniho ; were your lordship to die, the king 
and country would be the sufferers. — Come, gen- 
tlemen, each to his post. If our summons is un- 
favourably received, we will instantly attack, and, 
as the old Scottish blazon has it, God save the 
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CHAPTER III. 


With many a stout thwack anti many a bang. 

Hard crab-tree and old iron rang. 

Hudihras. 


Cornet RicriARn Gkahame descended the 
hill, bearing in his hand the extempore flag of truce, 
and making his managed horse keep time by bounds 
and curvets to the tune which he whistled. The 
trumpeter followed. Five or six horsemen, having 
something the appearance of officers, detached them- 
selves from each flank of the presbyterian army, 
and, meeting in the centre, approached the ditch 
which divided the hollow as near as the morass 
would permit. Towards this group, but keeping 
the opposite side of the swamp. Cornet Grahame 
directed his horse, his motions being now the con- 
spicuous object of attention to both armies ; and, 
without disparagement to the courage of either, it 
is probable there was a general wish on both sides 
that this embassy might save the risks and blood- 
shed of the impending conflict. 
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AVhen bo had arrived right opposite to those, 
who, by their advancing to receive his message, 
seemed to take upon themselves as the leaders of 
the enemy. Cornet Grahame commanded his trum- 
peter to sound a parley. The insurgents having 
no instrument of martial music wherewith to make 
the appropriate reply, one of their number called 
out with a loud, strong voice, demanding to know 
why he approached their leaguer. 

“ 'fo summon you in the King’s name, and in 
that of Colonel John Grahame of Claverhouse, 
specially commissioned by the right honourable 
Privy Council of Scotland,” answered the Cornet, 
“ to lay down your arms, and dismiss the followers 
whom ye have led into rebellion, contrary to the 
laws of God, of the King, and of the country.” 

“ lleturn to them that sent thee,” said the in- 
surgent leader, “ and tell tlicm that we are this 
day in arms for a broken Covenant and a perse- 
cuted Kirk ; tell them that wc renounec the licen- 
tious and perjured Charles Stuart, whom you call 
king, even as he renounced the Covenant, after 
having once and again sAvorn to prosecute to the 
utmost of his power all tlie ends thereof, really, 
constantly, and sincerely, all the days of his life, 
having no enemies but the enemies of the Cove- 
nant, and no friends but its friends. W^liereas, 
far from keeping the oath he had called God and 
angels to witness, his first step, after his incoming 
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into these kingdoms, was the fearful grasping at 
the prerogative of the Almighty, by that hideous 
Act of Supremacy, together with his expulsing, 
without summons, libel, or process of law, hun- 
dreds of famous faithful preachers, thereby wring- 
ing the bread of life out of the mouth of hun- 
gry, poor creatures, and forcibly cramming their 
throats with the lifeless, saltless, foisonless, luke- 
ivarm drammock of the fourteen false prelates, and 
tlieir sycophantic, formal, carnal, scandalous crea- 
ture-curates.” 

“ I did not come to hear you preach,” answered 
the officer, “ but to know, in one word, if you will 
disperse yourselves, on condition of a free pardon 
to all but the murderers of the late Archbishop of 
St Andrews ; or whether you will abide the attack 
of his majesty’s forces, which will instantly advance 
upon you.” 

“ In one word, then,” answered the spokesman, 
“ we arc here with our swords on our thighs, as 
mi'U that watch in the night. We will take one 
part and portion together, as brethren in righteous- 
ness. Whosoever assails us in our good cause, his 
blood be on his own head. So return to them that 
sent thee, and God give them and thee a sight of 
the evil of your ways !” 

“ Is not your name,” said the Comet, who be- 
gan to recollect having seen the person whom he 
was now speaking with, “ John Balfour of Burley?” 
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“ And if it be,” said the spokesman, “ hast thou 
aughi to say against it ?” 

“ Only,” said the Cornet, “ that, as you are ex- 
cluded from pardon in the name of the King and 
of my commanding officer, it is to these country peo- 
ple, and not to you, that I offer it ; and it is not 
with you, or such as you, that I am sent to treat.” 

“ Thou art a young soldier, friend,” said Burley, 
“ and scant well learned in thy trade, or thou wouldst 
know that the bearer of a flag of truce cannot treat 
with the army but through their officers ; and that 
if he presume to do otherwise, he forfeits his safe- 
conduct.” 

While speaking these words, Burley unslung his 
carabine, and held it in readiness. 

“ I am not to be intimidated from the discharge 
of my duty by the menaces of a murderer,” said 
Comet Grahame. — “ Hear me, good people ; I 
proclaim, in the name of the King and of my com- 
manding officer, full and free pardon to all, except- 

ing” 

“ I give thee fair warning,” said Burley, present- 
ing his piece. 

“ A free pardon to all,” continued the young of- 
ficer, still addressing the body of the insurgents 

“ to all but” 

“ Then the Lord grant grace to thy soul — amen,” 
said Burley. 

llhth these words he fired, and Cornet Richard 
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Graliainc dropped from his horse. The shot was 
mortal. The unfortunate young gentleman had 
only strength to turn himself on the ground and 
mutter forth, My poor mother !” when life for- 
sook him in the effort. His startled horse fled 
back to the regiment at the gallop, as did his scarce 
less affrighted attendant. 

What have you done ?” said one of Balfour’s 
brother-officers. 

My duty,” said Balfour firmly. ‘‘ Is it not 
written, ^ Thou shalt be zealous even to slaying ?’ 
Let those, who dare, now venture to speak of truce 
or pardon !” 

Claverhouse saw his nephew fall. He turned 
his eye on Evandalc, while a transitory glance of 
indescribable emotion disturbed, for a second’s space, 
the serenity of his features, and briefly said, You 
see the event.” 

‘‘ I will avenge him or die !” exclaimed Evan- 
dalc ; and, putting his horse into motion, rode fu- 
riously down the hill, followed by his own troop, 
and that of the deceased Cornet, which broke down 
without orders ; and, each striving to be the fore- 
most to revenge their young officer, their ranks soon 
fell into confusion. These forces formed the first 
line of the royalists. It was in vain that Claver- 
housc exclaimed, Halt, halt ! this rashness will 
undo us.” It was all that he could accomplish, by 
galloping along the second line, entreating, com- 
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manding, and even menacing the men with his 
sword, tha*^ he could restrain them from following 
an example so contagious. 

“ Allan,” he said, as soon as he had rendered 
the men in some degree more steady, “ lead them 
slowly down the hill to support Lord Evandale, 
who is about to need it very much — liothwell, thou 

art a cool and a daring fellow-. ” 

“ Ay,” muttered Bothwcll, “ you can remember 
that in a moment like this.” 

“ Lead ten file up the hollow to the right,” 
continued his commanding-officer, “ and try every 
means to get through the bog ; then form and 
charge the rebels in flank and rear, while they are 
engaged with us in front.” 

liothwell made a signal of intelligence and obe- 
dience, and moved off with his party at a rapid 
pace. 

Mean time, the disaster which Clavcrhousc had 
apprehended did not fail to take jdacc. The troop- 
ers, who, with I.«ord Evandale, had rushed down 
upon the enemy, soon found their disorderly career 
interrupted by the impracticable character of the 
ground. Some stuck fast in the morass as they 
attempted to struggle through, some recoiled from 
the attempt and remained on the brink, others dis- 
persed to seek a more favourable place to pass the 
swamp. In the midst of this confusion, the first 
line ot the enemy, of which the foremost rank knelt. 
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the second stooped, and the thiitl stood upright, 
poured in a close and destructive fire that emptied 
at least a score of saddles, and increased tenfold the 
disorder into which the horsemen had fallen. Lord 
Evandale, in the mean time, at the head of a very 
few well-mounted men, had been able to clear the 
ditch, but was no sooner across than he was charged 
by the left body of the enemy’s cavalry, who, en- 
couraged by the small number of opponents that 
had made their way through the broken ground, 
set upon them with the utmost fury, crying, “ Woe, 
woe to the uncircumcised Philistines ! down with 
Lagon and all his adherents !” 

The young nobleman fought like a lion ; but 
most of his followers were killed, and he himself 
could not have escaped the same fate but for a 
heavy fire of carabines, which Claverhouse, who 
had now advanced with the second line near to the 
ditch, poured so effectually upon the enemy, that 
both horse and foot for a moment began to shrink, 
and Lord Evandale, disengaged from his unequal 
combat, and finding himself nearly alone, took the 
opportunity to effect his retreat through the morass. 
But notwithstanding the loss they had sustained , 
by Claverhousc’s first fire, the insurgents became 
soon aware that the advantage of numbers and of 
position were so decidedly theirs, that, if they could 
but persist in making a brief but resolute defence, 
the Life Guards must necessarily be defeated. 
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Tlieir leaders flew through their ranks, exhorting 
thoi ^ to ' ^and firm, and pointing out how efficaci- 
ous their fire must be where both men and horse 
were exposed to it ; for the troopers, according to 
custom, fired without having dismounted. Claver- 
house, more than once, when he perceived his best 
men dropping by a fire which they could not ef- 
fectually return, made desperate efforts to pass the 
bog at various points, and renew the battle on firm 
ground and fiercer terms. But the close fire of the 
insurgents, joined to the natural difficulties of the 
pass, foiled his attempts in every point. 

“ ^^^e must retreat,” he said to Evandale, “ un- 
less Botlnvell can effect a diversion in our favour. 
Tn the mean time, draw the men out of fire, and 
leave skirmishers behind these patches of alder- 
bushes to keep the enemy in check.” 

These directions being accomplished, the appear- 
ance of Bothwcll with his party was earnestly ex- 
pected. But Bothwcll had his own disadvantages 
to struggle with. His detour to the right had not 
escaped the penetrating observation of Burley, who 
made a corrcs2)onding movement with the left wing 
of the mounted insurgents, so that when Bothwcll, 
after riding a considerable way up the valley, found 
a jdace at which the bog could be passed, though 
with some difficulty, he perceived he was still in 
front of a superior enemy. His daring character was 
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in no degree checked by this unexpected opposi- 
tion. 

“ Follow me, my lads,” he called to his men, 
“ never let it be said that we turned our backs be- 
fore these canting round-heads !” 

With that, as if inspired by the spirit of his an- 
cestors, he shouted, “ Both well ! Both well !” and 
throwing himself into the morass, he struggled 
through it at the head of his party, and attacked 
that of Burley with such fury, that he drove them 
back above a pistol-shot, killing three men with his 
own liand. Burley, perceiving the consequences of 
a defeat on this point, and that his men, though 
more numerous, were unequal to the regulars in 
using tlicir arms and managing their liorses, threw 
liimself across Bothwcll’s way and attacked him 
liand to hand. Fiach of the combatants was con- 
sidered as the champion of his respective party, and 
a result ensued more usual in romance than in real 
story, 'riieir followers, on cither side, instantly 
paused, and looked on as if the fate of the day were 
to be decided by the event of the combat between 
th ese two redoubted swordsmen. The combatants 
tliemsclves seemed of tlie same opinion ; for, after 
two or three eager cuts and pushes had been ex- 
changed, they paused, as if by joint consent, to re- 
cover the breath which preceding exertions had ex- 
hausted, and to prepare for a duel in which cacli 
seemed conscious he had met his match. 
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“ You are the murdering villain, Burley,” said 
Botliwell, griping his sword firmly, and setting his 
teeth close — “ you escaped me once, but” — (he 
swore an oath too tremendous to be written down) 
“ thy head is worth its weight of silver, and it shall 
go home at my saddle-bow, or my saddle shall go 
home empty for me.” 

“ Yes,” replied Burley, with stern and gloomy 
deliberation, “ I am that John Balfour, who pro- 
mised to lay thy head where thou should’st never 
lift it again ; and God do so to me, and more also, 
if I do not redeem my word !” 

“ Then a bed of heather, or a thousand marks !” 
said Bothwell, striking at Burley with his full force. 

“ Tlie sword of the Lord and of Gideon !” an- 
swered Balfour, as he parried and returned the blow. 

There have seldom met two combatants more 
equally matched in strength of body, skill in the 
management of their weapons and horses, deter- 
mint'd courage, and unrelenting hostility. After 
exchanging many desperate blows, each receiving 
and inflicting several wounds, though of no great 
consequence, they grappled together as if witli the 
desperate impatience of mortal hate, and Bothwell, 
seizing his enemy by the shoulder-belt, while the 
grasp of Balfour was upon his own collar, they came 
headlong to the ground. The companions of Bur- 
Icy hastened to his assistance, but were repelled by 
the dragoons, and the battle became again general. 
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But nothing could withdraw the attention of the 
combatants from each other, or induce them to un- 
close the deadly clasp in which they rolled toge- 
ther on the ground, tearing, struggling, and foam- 
ing, with the inveteracy of thorough-bred bull-dogs. 

Several horses passed over them in the mele6 
without their quitting hold of each other, until the 
sword-arm of Bothwell was broken by the kick of 
a charger. He then relinquished his grasp with a 
deep and suppressed groan, and both combatants 
started to their feet. Bothwell’s right hand drop- 
ped helpless by his side, but his left griped to the 
place where his dagger hung ; it had escaped from 
the sheath in the struggle, — and, with a look of 
mingled rage and despair, he stood totally defence- 
less, as Balfour, with a laugh of savage joy, flourish- 
ed his sword aloft, and then passed it through his 
adversary’s body. Bothwell received the thrust 
without falling — it had only grazed on his ribs. He 
attempted no farther defence, but, looking at Burley 
with a grin of deadly hatred, exclaimed — “ Base 
peasant churl, thou has spilt the blood of a line of 
kings !” 

“ Die, wretch ! — die !” said Balfour, redoubling 
the thrust with better aim ; and setting his foot 
on Bothw'ell’s body as he fell, he a third time trans- 
fixed him with his sword. — “ Die, blood-thirsty 
dog ! die as thou hast lived ! die, like the beasts that 
perish — limping nothing — believing nothing — ” 
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“ And EEAUiNG nothing !” said Bothwcll, col- 
lecting +he last effort of respiration to utter these 
despefrate words, and expiring as soon as they were 
spoken. 

’ To catch a stray horse by the bridle, throw him- 
self upon it, and rush to the assistance of his fol- 
lowers, was, with Burley, the affair of a moment. 
And as the fall of Bothwell had given to the in- 
surgents all the. courage of which it had deprived 
his comrades, the issue of this partial contest did 
not remain long undecided. Several soldiers were 
slain, the rest driven back over the morass and 
dispersed, and the victorious Burley, with his party, 
crossed it in their turn, to direct against Claver- 
liousc the very manoeuvre which he had instructed 
Bothwcll to execute. lie now put his troop in 
order, with the view of attacking the right wing of 
the royalists ; and, sending news of his success to 
the main body, exhorted them, in the namd of 
Heaven, to cross the marsh, and work out the glo- 
rious work of the 1 >ord by a general attack upon 
the enemy. 

Meanwhile, Clavcrhouse, who had in some de- 
gree remedied the confusion occasioned by the first 
irregular and unsuccessful attack, and reduced the 
combat in front to a distant skirmish with fire-anns, 
chiefly maintained by some dismounted troopers 
whom he had posted behind the cover of the shrubby 
copses of alders, which in some places covered the 
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edge of the morass, and whose close, cool, and well- 
aimed fire greatly annoyed the enemy, and conceal- 
ed their own deficiency of numbers, — Claverhouse^ 
while he maintained the contest in this manner, 
still expecting that a diversion by Bothwell and his 
party might facilitate a general attack, was accost- 
ed by one of the dragoons, whose bloody face and 
jaded horse bore witness he was come from hard 
service. 

“ What is the matter, Halliday?” said Claver- 
honse — for he knew every man in his regiment by 
name — “ Where is Bothwell ?” 

“ Bothwell is down,” replied Halliday, “ and 
many a pretty fellow with him.” 

“ Then the king,” said Claverhouse, with his 
usual composm-e, “ has lost a stout soldier. The 
enemy have passed the marsh, I suppose ?” 

“ With a strong body of horse, commanded by 
the devil incarnate that killed Bothwell,” answer- 
ed the terrified soldier. 

“ Hush ! hush !” said Claverhouse, putting his 
finger on his lips, “ not a word to any one but me. 
— Lord Evandale, we must retreat. The fates will 
have it so. Draw together the men that are dis- 
persed in the skirmishing work. Let Allan fi)rm 
the regiment ; and do you two retreat up the hill 
in two bodies, each halting alternately as the other 
falls back. I’ll keep the rogues in check with the 
rear-guard, maMiig a stand and &cing firom time to 

VOL. VIII. D 
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time. They will be over the ditch presently, for I 
see their whole line in motion, and preparing to 
cross ; therefore lose no time.” 

“ Where is Bothwell with his party ?” said Lord 
Evandale, astonished at the coolness of his com- 
mander. 

“ Fairly disposed of,” said Claverhousc, in his 
ear — “ the king has lost a servant, and the devil 
has got one. — Put away to business, Evandale — 
ply your spurs, and get the men together. Allan 
and you must keep them steady. This retreating 
is new work for us all; but our turn will come 
round again another day.” 

Evandale and Allan betook themselves to their 
task ; but ere they had arranged the regiment for 
the purpose of retreating in two alternate bodies, a 
considerable number of the enemy bad crossed the 
marsh. Claverhousc, who bad retained immediately 
.around his person a few of his most active and tried 
men, ch.argcd those who had erossed in person, while 
they were yet disordered by the broken ground. 
Some they killed, others they repulsed into the mo- 
rass, .and checked the whole, so as to enable the main 
body, now greatly diminished, as well .as disheart- 
ened by the loss they had sustained, to commence 
their retreat up the hill. 

But the enemy’s v.an being soon reinforced .and 
supported, compelled Claverhousc to follow his 
troops. Never did man, however, better maintain 
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the character of a soldier than he did that day. Con- 
spicuous by his black horse and white feather, he 
was first in the repeated charges, which he made at 
every favourable opportunity, to arrest the progress 
of the pursuers, and to cover the retreat of his re- 
giment. The object of aim to every one, he seemed 
as if he were impassive to their shot. The super- 
stitious fanatics, who looked upon him as a man 
gifted by the Evil Spirit with supQmatural means 
of defence, averred that they saw the bullets recoil 
from his jack-boots and buff coat like hailstones 
from a rock of granite, as he gallopped to and fro 
amid the storm of the battle. Many a whig that 
day loaded his musket with a dollar cut into slugs, 
in order that a silver bullet (such was their belief) 
might bring down the persecutor of the holy kirk, 
on whom lead had no power. 

“ Try him with the cold steel,” was the cry at 
every renewed charge, — “ powder is wasted on 
him. Ye might as weel shoot at the Auld Enemy 
himsel.” 

But though this was loudly shouted, yet the awe 
on the insurgents’ mind was such, that they gave 
way before Claverhouse as before a supernatural 
being, and few men ventured to cross swords with 
him. Still, however, he was fighting in retreat, and 
with all the disadvantages attending that move- 
ment. The soldiers behind him, as they beheld the 
increasing number of enemies who poured over the 
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laorass, became unsteady ; and, at every successive 
movi^eiit. Major Allan and Lord Evandale found 
it more and more difficult to bring them to halt 
and form line regularly, while, on the other hand, 
their motions in the act of retreating became, by 
degrees, much more rapid than was consistent with 
good order. As they approached nearer to the top 
of the ridge, from which in so luckless an hour they 
had descended,, the panic began to increase. Every 
one became impatient to place the brow of the hill 
between him and the continued fire of the pursuers, 
nor could any individual think it reasonable, that 
he should be the last in the retreat, and thus sa- 
crifice his own safety for that of others. In this 
mood, several troopers set spurs to their horses and 
fled outright ; and the others became so unsteady 
in their movements and formations, that their offi- 
cers every moment feared they would foltow the 
same example. ^ 

Amid this scene of blood and confusion, the 
trampling of the horses, the groans of the wound- 
ed, the continued fire of the enemy, which fell in 
a succession of unintermitted musketry, while 
loud shouts accompanietl each bullet which the 
fall of a trooper shewed to have been successfully 
aimed — amid all the terrors and disorder of such a 
scene, and when it was dubious how soon they 
might be totally deserlid by their dispirited sol- 
diery, Evandale could not fmrbear remarking the 
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coiii|)osure of his commanding officer. Not at 
Lady Margaret’s breakfast-table that morning did 
his eye appear more lively, or his demeanour more 
composed. He had closed up to Evandale for the 
purpose of giving some orders, and picking out a 
few men to reinforce his rear-guard. 

“ If this bout last five minutes longer,” he said, 
in a whisper, “ our rogues will leave you, old Al- 
lan, and me, the honour of fighting this battle with 
our own hands. I must do something to disperse 
the musketeers who annoy them so hard, or we 
will be all shamed. Don’t attempt to succour me 
if you sec me. go down, but keep at the head of 
your men ; get off as you can, in God’s name, and 
tell the king and the council I died in my duty.” 

So saying, and commanding about twenty stout 
men to follow him, he gave, with this small body, 
a charge so desperate and unexpected, that he drove 
the foremost of the pursuers back to some distance. 
In the confusion of the assault he singled out Bur- 
ley, and, desirous to strike terror into his followers, 
he dealt him so severe a blow on the head, as cut 
through his steel head-piece, and threw him from 
his horse, stunned for the moment, though un- 
wounded. A wonderftd thing it was afterwards 
thought, that one so powerful as Balfour should 
have sunk under the blow of a man, to appearance 
so slightly made as Claverhduse ; and the vulgar, 
of course, set down to supernatural aid the effect 
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of that energy, which a determined spirit can give 
to a feeble arm. Claverhouse had, in this last 
charge, however, involved himself too deeply among 
the insurgents, and was fairly surrounded. 

Lord Evandale saw the danger of his command- 
er, his body of dragoons being then halted, while 
that commanded by Allan was in the act of re- 
treating. Regardless of Claverhoiise's disinterest- 
ed command t© the contrary, he ordered the party 
which he headed to charge down hill and extricate 
their Colonel. Some advanced with him — most 
halted and stood uncertain — many ran a\vay. With 
those who followed Evandale, he disengaged Cla- 
verhouse. His assistance came just in time, for a 
rustic had wounded his horse in a most ghastly 
manner by the blow of a scythe, and was about to 
repeat the stroke when l,ord Evandale cut him 
down. As they got out of the press, they looked 
round them, Allan’s division had ridden clear over 
the hill, that oHicer’s authority having proved alto- 
gether unequal to halt them. E\andaic’s troop was 
scattered and in total confusion. 

“ A^^hat is to be done, Colonel ?” said Lord 
Evandale. 

“ We arc the last men in the field, I think,” 
said Claverhouse ; “ and when men fight as long 
as they can, there is. no shame in flying. Hector 
himself would say, ‘ devil take the hindmost,’ when 
there arc but twenty against a thousand. — Save 
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yourselves, my lads, and rally as soon as you can. — 
Come, my lord, we must e’en ride for it.” 

So saying, he put spurs to his wounded horse ; 
and the generous animal, as if conscious that the 
life of his rider depended on his exertions, pressed 
forward with speed, unabated either by pain or loss 
of blood. A few officers and soldiers followed him, 
but in a very irregular .and tumultuary manner. 
The flight of Claverhouse was thc*signal for all the 
stragglers, who yet offered de.sultory resistance, to 
fly as fast as they could, and yield up the field of 
battle to tlic victorious insurgents. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


But see! through the fast-flashing lightnings of war. 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ! 

Campbell. 


During the severe skirmish of which we have 
^vcn the details, Morton, together with Cuddie 
and his mother, and the Reverend Gabriel Kettle- 
dnimmle, remained on the brow of the hill, near 
to the small cairn, or barrow, beside which Clavea^ 
house had held his preliminary council of war, so 
that they had a commanding view of the action 
which took place in the bottom. They were guard- 
ed by Corporal Inglis and four soldiers, who, as 
may readily be supposed, were much more intent 
on watching the fluctuating fortunes of the battle, 
than in attending to what passed among their pri- 
soners. 

“ If yon lads stand to their tackle,” said Cuddie, 
“ we’ll hae some chance o’ getting our necks out o’ 
the breebam again ; but I misdoubt them — ^they 
hae little skeel o’ arms.” 
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“ Much is not necessary, Cuddie,” answeredMor- 
ton ; “ they have a strong position, and weapons 
in their hands, and are more than three times the 
number of their assailants. If they cannot fight 
for their freedom now, they and theirs deserve to 
lose it for ever.” 

“ O, sirs,” exclaimed Mause, “ here’s a goodly 
spectacle indeed ! My spirit is like that of the 
blessed Elihu, it bums within me-^my bowels are 
as wine which lacketh vent — they are ready to burst 
like new bottles. O, that He may look after His 
ain people in this day of judgment and deliverance ! 
— And now, what ailest thou, precious Mr Gabriel 
Kettlednimmle ? I say, what ailest thou, that wert 
a Nazarite purer than snow, whiter than milk, more 
ruddy tl^n sulphur, (meaning, perhaps, sapphires) 
—I say, what ails thee now, that thou art blacker 
than a coal^that thy beauty is departed, and thy 
loveliness tlllhercd like a dry potsherd ? Surely it 
is time to be up and be doing, to cry loudly and to 
spare not, and to wrestle for the puir lads that arc 
ydnder testifying with their ain blood and that of 
their enemies.” 

This expostulation implied a reproach oil Mr 
Kettledrummle, who, though an absolute Iloan- 
erges, or son of thunder, in the pulpit, when the 
enemy were afar, and indeed sufficiently contuma- 
cious, as we have seen, when in their power, had 
been stmek dumb by the firing, shouts, and shrieks, 
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which now arose from the valley, and — as many an 
honest man ’ light have been, in a situation where 
he could neither fight nor fly, — was too much dis- 
mayed to take so favourable an opportunity to preach 
the terrors of presbytery, as the courageous Mausc 
had expected at his hand, or even to pray for the 
successful event of the battle. His presence of 
mind was not, liowevcr, entirely lost, any more than 
his jealous respect for his reputation as a pure and 
powerful preacher of the word. 

“ Hold your peace, woman,” he said, “ and do 
not perturb my inward meditations and the wrest- 
lings wherewith I wrestle — but of a verity the 
shooting of tlie focmen doth begin to incrcaisc ; per- 
adventure, some pellet may attain unto us even here. 
I.. 0 ! I will ensconce me behind the cairn, jis behind 
a strong wall of defence.” 

“ He’s but a coward body after a’,” gjiid Cuddic, 
who was himself by no means deficient?4u that sort 
of courage which consists in insensibility to dan- 
ger ; “ he’s but a daidling coward body. He’ll 
never fill llumbleberry’s bonnet. — Odd ! Rumble- 
berry fought and flyted like a fleeing dragon. It 
was a great pity, puir man, he couldna cheat the 
woodic. Rut they say lie gaed singing and rejoi- 
cing till’t, just as I wad gang to a bicker o’ brose, 
supposing me hungry, as 1 stand a gude chance to 
be. — Kh, sirs ! yon’s an awfu’ sight, and yet anc 
canna keep their ecu aff“ frae it !” 
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Accordingly, strong curiosity on the part of Mor- 
ton and Cuddie, together with the heated enthu- 
siasm of old Manse, detained them on the spot from 
which they could best hear and see the issue of the 
actj^n, leaving to Kettledrummle to occupy alone 
his place of security. The vicissitudes of combat, 
which we have already described, were witnessed 
by our spectators fi'om the top of the eminence, but 
without their being able positively to determine to 
what they tended. That the Presbyterians defend- 
ed themselves stoutly was evident from the heavy 
smoke, which, illmniued by frequent flashes of fire, 
now eddied along the valley, and hid the contend- 
ing parties in its sulphurous shade. On the other 
hand, the continued firing from the nearer side of 
the morass indicated that the enemy persevered in 
their attack, that the affair was fiercely disputed, 
and that every thing was to be apprehended from 
a continued contest, in which undisciplined rustics 
had to repel the assaults of regular troops, so com- 
pletely officered and armed. 

At length liorses, wliose caparisons shewed that 
they belonged to the Life Guards, began to fly 
mastcrlcss out of the confusion. Dismounted sol- 
diers next appeared, forsaking tlic conflict, and 
straggling over the side of the hill, in order to 
escape from the scene of action. As the numbers 
of thc.se fugitives increased, the fate of the day 
seemed no longer doubtful. A large body was then 
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seen emerging from the smoke, forming irr^ularly 
on the hill-tide, and with difficulty kept stationary 
by their officers, until Evandale’s corps also appear- 
ed- in full retreat. The result of the conflict was 
then apparent, and the joy of the prisoners wasjor- 
responding to their approaching deliverance. 

“ They hae dune the job for anes,” said Cuddie, 
“ an’ they ne’er do’t again.” 

“ They flee !•»— they flee !” exclaimed Mause, in 
ecstacy. “ O, the truculent tyrants ! they are ri- 
ding now as they never rode before. O, the false 
Egyptians — the proud Assyrians — the Philistines 
— the Moabites — the Edomites — the Ishmaelites ! 
— The Lord has brought sharp swords upon them, 
to make them food for the fowls of heaven and the 
beasts of the field. Sec how the clouds roll, and 
the fire flashes ahint them, and goes forth before 
the chosen of the Covenant, e’en like the pillar o’ 
cloud and the pillar o’ flame that led the people of 
Israel out o’ the land of Egypt ! This is indeed a 
day of deliverance to the righteous, a day of pour- 
ing out of wrath to the persecutors and the un- 
godly.” 

“ Lord save us, mither,” said Cuddie, “ baud the 
clavering tongue o’ ye, and lie down ahint the cairn, 
like Kettlcdrummle, honest man. The whigamore 
bullets ken unco little discretion, and will just as 
sunc knock out the hams o’ a psalm-singing auld 
wife us a swearing dragoon.” 
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“ Fear naething for me, Cuddie,” said the old 
dame, transported to ecstacy by the success of -her 
party ; “ fete naething for me. I will stand, i^e 
Debo|:;ah, on the tap o’ the cairn, and tak up my 
sang o’ reproach against these men of Horoshteth 
of HP (Jen tiles, whose horse-hoofs are broken by 
their prancing.” 

The enthusiastic old woman would in fact have 
accomplished her purpose, of mounting on the caim, 
and becoming, as she said, a sign and banner to 
tlio people, had not Cuddie, with more filial ten- 
derness than respect, detained her by such force as 
his shackled arms would permit him to exert. 

“ Eh, sirs !” he said, having accomplished this 
task, “ look out yonder, Milnwood ; saw ye ever 
mortal fight like the deevil Claver’se ? — Yonder 
he’s been thrice doun amang them, and thrice cam 
free aff*. — But I think we’ll soon be free oursels, 
Milnwood. Inglis and his troopers look ower their 
shouthers very aften, as if they liked the road ahint 
them better than the road afore.” 

Cuddie was not mistaken ; for, when the main 
tide of fugitives passed at a little distance from the 
spot where they were stationed, the corporal and 
his party fired their carabines at random upon the 
advancing insurgents, and, abandoning all charge 
of their prisoners, joined the retreat of their com- 
rades. Morton and the old woman, whose hands 
were at liberty, lost no time in undoing the bonds 
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of Cuddie and of the clergyman, both of whom had 
been secured by a cord tied round their arras above 
the elbows, l^y the time this was aOfeomplished, 
the rear-guard of the dragoons, which still preser- 
ved some order, passed beneath the hillock or n^g 
ground which was surmounted by the cairn al|^y 
rc})eatcdly racutioned. They exhibited all the hurry 
and confusion incident to a forced retreat, but still 
continued in a Ijody. Claverhouse led the van, his 
naked sword deeply dyed with blood, as were his 
face and clothes. His horse w’as all covered with 
gore, and now reeled with weakness. Lord Evan- 
dalc, in not much better plight, brought up the 
rear, still exhorting the soldiers to keep together 
and fear nothing. Several of the men were wound- 
ed, and one or two dropped from their horses as 
they surmounted the liill. 

Ma\ise’s zeal broke forth once more at this spec- 
tacle, while she stood on the heath with her head 
uncovered, and her grey hairs streaming in the 
w'ind, no bad representation of a suj)crannuatcd 
bacchante, or Thessalian witch in the agonies of 
incantation. She soon discovered Claverhouse at 
the head of the fugitive party, and exclaimed with 
bitter irony, “ Tarry, tarry, ye wha were aye sae 
blythe to be at the meetings of the saints, and wad 
ride every muir in Scotland to find a conventicle. 
Wilt thou not tarry, now thou hast found ane^ 
Wilt thou not stay for one wordmair? Wilt thou 
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Tia bide the afternoon preaching? — Wae betide 
yc !” she said, suddenly changing her tone, “ and 
cut the hoi^hs of the creature whase fleetn^ss^ je 
trust in ! — Sheugh — sheugh — awa’ wi’ ye, thit hae 
spilled sae muckle blude, and now wad save your 
ait^PIra’ wi’ ye for a railing Rabshakeh, a cursing 
Shcmei, a blood-thirsty Docg ! — The sword’s drawn 
now that winna be lang o’ overtaking ye, ride as 
fiist as yc will.” , 

Claverliousc, it may be easily supposed, was too 
busy to attend to her reproaches, but hastened over 
the hill, anxious to get the remnant of his men 
out of gunshot, in hopes of again collecting the 
fugitives round his standard. But as the rear of 
his followers rode over the ridge, a shot stnxck 
Lord Evandale’s horse, which instantly sunk down 
dead beneath him. Two of the whig horsemen, 
who were the foremost in the pursuit, hastened up 
with the purpose of killing him, for hitherto there 
had been no quarter given. Morton, on the other 
hand, rushed forward to save his life, if possible, in 
order at once to indulge his natural generosity, 
and to requite tlfe obligation which Ijord Evan- 
dale had conferred on him that morning, and under 
which circumstances had made him wince so acute- 
ly. .Tust as he had assisted Evandalc, who was 
much wounded, to extricate himself from his dying 
horse, and to gain his feet, the two horsemen came 
up, and one of them exclaiming, “ Have at the 
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red-coated tyrant !” made a blow at the young no- 
bleman, which Morton parried with difficulty, ex- 
claimij^ to the rider, who was no other than Bur- 
ley himself, “ Give quarter to this gentleman, for 
my sake — for the sake,” he added, observing that 
Burley did not immediately recognize hini^p^pf 
Henry Morton, who so lately sheltered you.” 

“ Henry Morton ?” replied Burley, wiping his 
bloody brow wjth his bloodier hand, “ did I not 
say that the son of Silas Morton would come forth 
out of the land of bondage, nor be long an indwel- 
ler in the tents of Ham ? Thou art a brand snatch- 
ed out of the burning — But for this booted apostle 
of prelacy, he shall die the death ! — We must 
smite them hip and thigh, even from the rising to 
the going down of the sun. It is our commission 
to slay them like Amalek, and utterly" destroy all 
they have, and spare neither man nor woman, in- 
fant or suckling ; therefore, hinder me not,” he 
continued, endeavouring again to cut down Lord 
Evandalc, “ for this work must not be wrought 
negligently.” 

“ You must not, and you shall not, slay him, 
more especially while incapable of defence,” said 
hlorton, planting himself before Lord Evandale 
so as to intercept any blow that should be aimed 
at him ; “ I owed my life to him this morning — 
my life, which was endangered solely by my ha- 
ving sheltered you ; and to shed his blood when 

i.'j 
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he can ofFei^ no effectual resistance, were not only 
a cruelty abhorrent to God and man, but detestable 
ingratitude both to him and to me.” 

Burley paused. — “ Thou art yet,” he said, “ in 
the court of the Gentiles, and I compassionate thy 
blindness and frailty. Strong meat is not 
fit for babes, nor the mighty and grinding dispensa- 
tion under which I draw my sword, for those whose 
hearts are yet dwelling in huts of olay, whose foot- 
steps are tangled in the mesh of mortal sympa- 
thies, and who clothe themselves in the righteous- 
ness that is as filthy rags. But to gain a soul to 
the truth is better than to send one to Tophet; 
therefore I give quarter to this youth, providing 
the grant is confirmed by the general council of 
God’s army, whom he hath this day blessed with so 
signal a deliverance. — Thou art unarmed — abide 
my return here. I must yet pursue these sinners, 
the Amalekites, and destroy them till they be ut- 
terly consumed from the face of the land, even from 
Havilah unto Shur.” 

So saying, he set spurs to his horse, and conti- 
nued to pursue the chase. 

“ Cuddie,” said Morton, “ for God’s sake catch 
a horse as quickly as you can. I will not trust 
Lord Evandale’s life with these obdurate men. — 
You are wounded, my lord. Are you able to con- 
tinue your retreat?” he added, addressing him- 
voi,. vin. E 
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self to his prisoner, who, half-stunned by the fall, 
was but beginning to recover himself. 

“ I think so,” replied Lord Evandale. — “ But 
is it possible ? Do I owe my life to Mr Morton ?” 

“My interference would have been the same from 
common humanity,” replied Morton; “ to’^ur 
lordship it was a sacred debt of gratitude.” 

Cuddie at this instant returned with a horse. 

“ God- sake, n(^unt — ^munt, and ride like a fleeing 
hawk, my lord,” said the good-natured fellow, “ for 
ne’er be in me, if they arena killing every ane o’ 
the wounded and prisoners.” 

Lord Evandale mounted the horse, while Cud- 
die officiously held the stirrup. 

“ Stand off, good fellow, thy courtesy may cost 
thy life. — Mr Morton,” he continued, addressing 
Henry, " this makes us more than even — rely on 
it, I will never forget your generosity — Farewell.” 

He turned his horse, and rode swiftly away, in 
the direction which seemed least exposed to pur- 
suit. 

Lord Evandale had just rode off, when several 
of the insurgents, who were in the front of the pur- 
suit, came up, denouncing vengeance on Henry Mor- 
ton and Cuddie, for having aided the escape of a 
Philistine, ag they called the young nobleman. 

“ What wad ye hae had us to do ?” cried Cud- 
die. “ Had we aught to stop a man wi’ that had 
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twa pistols find a sword ? Sudna ye hae come faster 
up yoursels, instead of flyting at huz ?” 

This excuse would hardly have passed current ; 
but Kettledrummle, who now awoke from his trsKnce 
of terror, and was known to, and reverenced by, 
most of the wanderers, together with Mause, who 
possessed their appropriate language as well as the 
preacher himself, proved active and effectual inter- 
cessors. , 

“ Touch them not, harm them not,” exclaimed 
Kettledrummle, in his very best double-bass tones ; 
“ this is the son of the famous Silas Morton, by 
whom the Lord wrought great things in this land 
at the breaking forth of the reformation from pre- 
lacy, when there was a plentiful pouring forth of 
the Word and a renewing of the Covenant; a he- 
ro and champion of those blessed days, when tliere 
was power and efficacy, and convincing, and con- 
verting of sinners, and heart exercises, and fellow- 
ship of saints, and a plentiful flowing forth of the 
spices of the garden of Eden.” 

“ And this is my son, Cuddie,” exclaimed Mause 
in her turn, “ the son of his father, Judden Head- 
rigg, wha was a douce honest man, and of me, 
Mause Middlemas, an unworthy professor and fol- 
lower of the pure gospel, and ane o’ your ain folk. 
Is it not written, ‘ Cut ye not off’ the tribes of the 
families of the Kothathites from among the Le- 
vites ?’ Numbers, fourth and seventh — O, sirs ! din- 
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na be standing here prattling wi’ honest folk, when 
ye suld be following forth your victory, with which 
Provid.-iiice has blessed ye.” 

This party having passed on, they were imme- 
diately beset by another, to whom it was necessa- 
ry to give the same explanation. Kettledrummle, 
whose fear was much dissipated since the firing had 
ceased, again tocdc upon him to be intercessor, and, 
grown bold, as ^jie felt his good word necessary for 
the protection of his late fellow- captives, he laid 
claim to no small share of the pierit of the victory, 
appealing to Morton and Cuddie, whether the tide 
of battle had not turned while he prayed on the 
Mount of Jehovah Nisi, like Moses, that Israel 
might prevail over Ainalek; but granting them, 
at the same time, the credit of holding upliis hands 
when they waxed heavy, as those of the prophet 
were supported by Aaron and Hur. It seems pro- 
bable that Kettledrummle allotted this part in the 
success to his companions in adversity, lest they 
should be tempted to disclose his carnal self-seek- 
ing and falling away, in regarding too closely his 
own personal safety. These strong testimonies in 
favour of the liberated captives quickly flew abroad, 
with many exaggerations among the victorious ar- 
my. The reports on the subject were various ; but it 
was universally agreed, that young Morton of Miln- 
wood, the son of the stout soldier of the Covenant, 
Silas Morton, together with the precious Gabriel 
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Kettlednunmle, and a singular devout Christian 
woman, whom many thought as good as hipiself at 
extracting a doctrine or an use, whether df terror 
or consolation, had arrived to support the good old 
cause,, with a reinforcement of a hundred well-arm- 
ed men from the Middle 'Ward. 
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CHAPTER V. 


When pulpit, drutn ecclesiastic. 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick. 

Jiudibras* 


In the mean time, the insurgent cavalry return- 
ed from the pursuit, jaded and worn out with their 
unwonted efforts, and the infantry assembled on 
the ground wliich they had won, fatigued with toil 
and hunger. Their success, however, was a cordial 
to every bosom, and seemed even to serve in the 
stead of food and refreshment. It was, indeed, 
much more brilliant than they dimst have ventured 
to anticipate ; for, with no great loss on their part, 
they had totally routed a regiment of picked men, 
commanded by the first officer in Scotland, and one 
whose very name had long been a terror to them. 
Their success seemed even to have upon their spi- 
rits the effect of a sudden and violent surprise, so 
much had their taking up arms been a measure of 
desperation rather than of hope. Their meeting 
was also casual, and they had hastily arranged them- 
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selves under such «^mnianders as were remarkable 
for zeal and courage, without much respect to any 
other qualities. It followed, from this statiibf dis- 
organization, that the whole army appeared at once 
to resolve itself into a general committee for consi- 
dering what steps were to be taken in consequence., 
of their success, and no opinion could be started so 
wild that it had not some favourers and advocates. 
Some proposed they should march to Glasgow, some 
to Hamilton, some to Edinburgh, some to London. 
Some were for sending a deputation of their num- 
ber to London to convert Charles II. to a sense of 
the error of his ways, and others, less eharitable, 
proposed either to call a new successor to the crown, 
or to declare Scotland a free republic. A free par- 
liament of the nation, and a free assembly of the 
Kirk, were the objects of the more sensible and 
moderate of the party. In the meanwhile, a cla- 
mour arose among the soldiers for bread and other 
necessaries, and while all complained of hardship 
and hunger, none took the necessary measures to 
procure supplies. In short, the camp of the Cove- 
nanters, even in the very moment of success, seem- 
ed about to dissolve like a rope of sand, from want 
of the original piinciples of combination and union. 

Burley, who had now returned from the pursuit, 
found his followers in this distracted state. With 
the ready talent of one accustomed to encounter 
exigencies, he proposed, that one hundred of the 
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freshest men should be dtawn out for duty — that 
a smaP flaimber of those who had hitherto acted as 
leadeiiy ifeould constitute a committee of ‘direction 
until officers should be regularly chosen — and that, 
to crown the victory, Gabriel Kettledrummle should 
be called upon to improve the providential success 
which they had obtained by a word in season ad- 
dressed to the army. lie reckoned very much, and 
not without reason, on this last expedient, as a 
means of engaging the attention of the bulk of the 
insurgents, while he himself, and two or three of 
their leaders, held a private council of war, uudis- 
turbed by the discordant opinions or senseless cla- 
mour of the general body. 

Kettledrummle more than answered the expec- 
tations of Burley. Two mortal hours did he preach 
at a breathing ; and certainly no lungs, or doctrine, 
excepting his own, could have kept xip, for so long 
a time, the attention of men in such precarious 
circumstances. But he possessed in perfection a 
sort of rude and familiar eloquence peculiar to the 
preachers of that period, which, though it would 
have been fastidiously rejected byan audience which 
possessed any portion of taste, was a cake of the 
right leaven for the ])alatcs of those whom he now 
addressed. His text was from the forty-ninth chap- 
ter of Isaiah, “ Kven the captives of the mighty 
shall be taken away, and the prey of the terrible 
shall be delivered ; for I will contend with them 
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that contend with thee, and I will save thy chil- 
dren. ' ' 

“ And I will feed them that oppress ^ee with 
their own flesh, and they shall be drunken with 
their own blood als with sweet wine, and all flesh 
shall know that I the Lord am thy Saviour, -and 
thy Redeemer, lie Mighty One of Jacob.” 

The discourse which he pronounced upon this 
subject was divided into fifteen heads, each of which 
was garnished with seven uses of application ;'two 
of consolation, two of teiTor, two declaring the cau- 
ses of backsliding and of wrath, and one announ- 
cing the promised and expected deliverance. The 
first part of his text he applied to his own deliver- 
ance and that of liis companions, and took occasion, 
to speak a few words in praise of young Milnwood, 
of whom, as of a champion of the Covenant, he au- 
gured great things. The second part he applied to 
the punishments which were about to fall upon the 
persecuting government. At times he was fami- 
liar and colloquial ; now he was loud, energetic, 
and boisterous ; — some parts of his discourse might 
be called sublime, and others sunk below’ burlesque. 
Occasionally he vindicated with great animation 
the right of every freeman to worship God accord- 
ing to his own conscience ; and presently he charged 
the guilt and misery of the.people on the awful ne- 
gligence of their rulers, who had not only failed to 
establish Presbytery as the national religion, but 
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had tolerated sectaries of various descriptions, Pa- 
pists, Prelatists, Erastians assuming the name of 
Presbytimans, Independents, Socinians, and Qua- 
kers ; all of whom, Kettledrummle proposed, by, one 
sweeping act, to expel from the land, and thus re- 
edify in its integrity the beauty of the sanctuary. 
He next handled very pithily the doctrine of de- 
fensive arms and of resistance to Charles II., ob- 
serving, that, instead of a nursing father to the 
Kirk, that monarch had been a nursing father to 
none but his own bastards. He went at some length 
through the life and conversation of that joyous 
prince, few parts of which, it must be owned, were 
qualified to stand the rougli handling of so un- 
eourtly an orator, who conferred on him the hard 
names of deroboam, Omri, Ahab, Shallum, Pekah, 
and every other evil monarch recorded in the Chro- 
nicles, and concluded with a round application of 
the Scripture, “ Tophet is ordained of old ; j ea, 
for the Kinc; it is juovidcd : he hath made it deep 
and large ; the pile tliereof is fire and much wood : 
the breath of the TiOrd, like a stream of brimstone, 
doth kindle it.” 

Kettledrummle had no sooner ended his sermon, 
.and descended from the huge rock which had served 
him for a pulj)it, than his post was occupied by a 
pastor of a very different description. The reverend 
Ciabriel was advanced in years, somewhat corjnilent, 
with a loud voice, a square face, and a set of stu])i(l 
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and unanimated featares, in which the body seemed 
more to predominate over the spirit than was seemly 
in a sound divine. The youth who succ^ded him 
in exhorting this extraordinary convocation, was 
hardly twenty years old ; yet his thin features al- 
ready indicated, that a constitution, naturally hec- 
tic, was worn out by vigils, by fasts, by the rigour 
of imprisonment, and the fatigues incident to a fu- 
gitive life. Young as he was, he had been twice 
imprisoned for several months, and suffered many 
sc verities, which gave him great influence with those 
of his own sect. He threw his faded eyes over the 
multitude and over the scene of battle ; and a light 
of triumph arose in his glance, his pale yet striking 
features were coloured with a.transient and hectic 
blush of joy. He folded his hands, raised his face 
to Heaven, and seemed lost in mental prayer and 
thanksgiving ere he addressed the people. When 
he spoke, his faint and broken voice seemed at first 
inadequate to express his conceptions. Hut the 
dec}) silence of the assembly, the eagerness with 
which the ear gathered every word, as the famished 
Israelites collected the heavenly manna, had a cor- 
responding effect upon the preacher himself. His 
words became niorc distinct, his manner more ear- 
nest and energetic ; it seemed as if religious zeal 
was triumphing over bodily weakness and infirmity. 
His natural eloquence was not altogether untainted 
with the coarseness of his .sect, and yet, by the in- 
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fluence of a good natural taste, it was freed from 
the grosser and more ludicrous errors of his con- 
temporaries ; and the language of Scripture, which, 
in their mouths, was sometimes degraded by misap- 
plication, gave, in Macbrier’s exhortation, a rich 
and solemn effect, like’ that which is produced by 
the beams of the sun streaming through the storied 
representation of saints and martyrs on the Gothic 
window of some ancient cathedral. 

He painted the desolation of the church, during 
the late period of her distresses, in the most aflPect- 
ing colours. He described her, like Hagar watch- 
ing the waning life of her infant amid the foun- 
taiiiless desert ; like .ludah, under her palm-tree, 
mourning for tire devastation of her temple ; like 
Hachacl, weeping for her children and refusing com- 
fort. But he chiefly rose into rough sublimity when 
addressing the men yet reeking from battle. He 
called on them to remember the great things which 
God had done for them, and to persevere in the ca- 
reer which their victory had opened. 

“ Your garments are dyed — but not with the 
juice of the wine-press ; your swords are filled with 
blood,” he exclaimed, “ but not with the blood of 
goats or lambs ; the dust of the desert on which ye 
stand is made fat with gore, but not with the blood 
of bullocks, for the Lord hath a sacrifice in Boz- 
rah, and a great slaughter in the land of Idumea. 
These were not the firstlings of tlic flock, the small 
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cattle of burnt-ofiferings, whose bodies lie like dung 
on the ploughed field of the husbandman ; this is 
not the savour of myrrh, of frankincense, or of sweet 
herbs, that is steaming in your nostrils ; but these 
bloody trunks are the carcases of those who held 
the bow and the lance, who were cruel and would 
shew no mercy, whose voice roared like the sea, who 
rode upon horses, every man in array as if to bat- 
tle — they are the carcases even of the mighty men 
of war that came against Jacob in the day of his 
d( liverance, and the smoke is that of the devouring 
fires that have consumed them. And those wild 
hills that surround you are not a sanctuary j)lanked 
with cedar and plated with silver ; nor are ye mi- 
nistering priests at the altar, with censers and with 
torches ; but ye hold in your hands the sword, and 
the bow, and the weapons of death. And yet veri- 
ly, J say unto you, that not when the ancient Tem- 
ple was in its first glory was there ofiered sacrifice 
more acceptable than that which you have this day 
presented, giving to the slaughter the tyrant and 
the oppressor, with the rocks for your altars, and 
the sky for your vaulted sanctuary, and your own 
good swords for the instruments of sacrifice. Leave 
not, therefore, the plough in the furrow — turn not 
back I'rom the path in wliich you have entered like 
the famous worthies of old, whom God raised up 
for the glorifying of his name and the deliverance 
of his afflicted people-— halt not in the race you are 
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Tunning, lest the latter end should be worse than 
the beginning. Wherefore, set up a standard in 
the b|id ; blow a trumpet upon the mountains ; 
let not the shepherd tarry by his sheepfold, or the 
seedsman continue in the ploughed field ; but make 
the watch strong, sharpen the arrows, burnish the 
shields, name yc the captains of thousands, and 
captains of hundreds, of fifties, and of tens ; call 
the footmen like the rushing of winds, and cause 
the horsemen to come up like the sound of many 
waters, for the passages of the destroyers are stop- 
ped, their rods are burned, and the face of their 
men of battle hath been turned to flight. Heaven 
has been with you, and has broken the bow of the 
mighty ; then let every man’s heart bo as the heart 
of the valiant Maccabeus, every man’s hand as the 
hand of the mighty Sampson, every man’s sword as 
that of Gideon, which tuniod not back from the 
slaughter ; for the banner of llefonnation is spread 
abroad on the mountains in its first loveliness, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

“ Well is he this day that shall barter his house 
for a helyict, and sell his gannent for a sword, and 
cast in his lot with the children of the Covenant, 
even to the fulfilling of the promise ; and woe, woe 
unto him, who, for carnal ends and self-seeking, 
shall withhold himself from the great work, for the 
curse shall abide with him, even the bitter curse of 
Mcroz, because he came not to the help of the Lord 
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against the mighty. 'Up, then, and be doing. The 
blood of martyrs, reeking upon scaffolds, is crying 
for vengeance ; the bones of saints, which lie whi- 
tening in the highways, are pleading for retribu- 
tion ; the groans of innocent captives from desolate 
isles of the sea, and from the dungeons of the ty- 
rants’ high places, cry for deliverance ; the prayers 
of persecuted Christians, sheltering themselves in 
dens and deserts from the sword of their persecu- 
tors, famished with hunger, starving with cold, 
lacking fire, food, shelter, and cloathing, because 
they serve God rather than man — all are with you, 
pleading, watching, knocking, storming the gates 
of heaven in your behalf. Heaven itself shall fight 
for vou, as the stars in their courses fought against 
Siscra. Then whoso will deserve immortal fame 
in this world, and eternal happiness in that which 
is to come, let them enter into God’s service, and 
take arles at the hand of his servant, — a blessing, 
namely, upo7i him and his household, and his chil- 
dren, to the ninth generation, even the blessing of 
the promise, for ever and ever ! Amen.” 

The eloquence of the preacher was rewarded by 
the deep hum of stern approbation which resound- 
ed through the armed assemblage at the conclusion 
of an exhortation, so well suited to that which they 
had done, and that which remained for them to do. 
The wounded forgot their pain, the faint and hun- 
gry their fatigues and privations, as they listened 
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to doctrines which elevated tliem alike jabove the 
wants #nd calamities of the world, and. identified 
their cause with that of the Deity. Many CTOwd- 
ed around the preacher, as he descended from the 
eminence on which he stood, and, clasping him 
with hands on which the gore was yet hardened, 
pledged their sacred vow that they would play the 
part of Heaven’s true soldiers. Exhausted by his 
own enthusiasnj, and by the animated fervour which 
he had exerted in his discourse, the preacher could 
only reply, in broken accents, — “ God bless you, 
my brethren — it is ms cause. — Stand strongly up 
and play the men — the worst that can befall us is 
but a brief and bloody passage to heaven.” 

Balfour, and the other leaders, had not lost the 
time which was employed in these spiritual exer- 
cises. Watch-fires were lighted, ccntinels were 
posted, and arrangements were made to refresh the 
anny with such provisions as had been hastily col- 
lected from the nearest farm-houses and villacres. 
The present necessity thus provided for, they turn- 
ed their thoughts to the future. They had dis- 
patched parties to spread the news of their victory, 
and to obtain, cither by force or favour, supplies of 
what they stood most in need. In this they had 
succeeded beyond their hopes, having at one village 
seized a small magazine of provisions, forage, and 
ammunition, which had been provided for the royal 
forces. This success not only gave them relief at 
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the time, but such hopes for the future, that where- 
as formerly some of their number began to slacken 
in their zeal, they now unanimously resolved to 
abide together in arms, and commit themselves and 
their cause to the event of war. 

And, whatever may be thought of the extrava- 
gance or narrow-minded bigotry of many of their 
tenets, it is impossible to deny the praise of devo- 
ted courage to a few hundred peasants, who, with- 
out leaders, without money, without magazines, 
without any fixed plan of action, and almost with- 
out arms, borne out only by their innate zeal, and 
a detestation of the oppression of their rulers, ven- 
tured to declare open war against an established 
government, supported, by a regular army, and the 
whole force of three king(loms. 


VOL. vui. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Why, then, say an old man can do somewhat. 

Henry IV. Part II. 

We must now return to the Tower of Tillie- 
tudlem, which the march of the Life Guards, on 
the morning of this evcntfiil day, had left to silence 
and anxiety. The assurances of Lord Evandale 
had not succeeded in quelling the apprehensions of 
Edith. She knew him generous, and faithful to 
his word ; but it seemed too plain that he suspect- 
ed the object of her intercession to be a successful 
rival ; and was it not expecting from him an effort 
above human nature, to suppose that he was to 
watch over Morton’s safety, and rescue him from 
all the dangers to which his state of imprisonment, 
and the suspicions which he had incurred, must 
repeatedly expose him? She therefore resigned her- 
self to the most heart-rending apprehensions, with- 
out admitting, and indeed almost without listening 
to, the multifarious grounds of consolation which 
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Jenny Dennison brought forward, one after an- 
other, like a skilful general, who charges with the 
several divisions of his troops in regular succes- 
sion. 

First, Jenny was morally positive that young 
Milnwood would come to no harm — then, if he 
did, there was consolation in the reflection, that 
Lord Evandale was the better and more appro- 
priate match of the two — then, there was every 
chance of 4 battle, in which the said Lord Evan- 
daie might be killed, and there wad be nae maif 
fash about that jol) — then, if the whigs gat the 
better, Milnwood and Cuddie might come to the 
Castle, and carry off the beloved of their hearts by 
the strong hand. 

For I forgot to tell ye, madam,” continued the 
damsel, putting her handkerchief to her eyes, “ that 
puir Cuddle’s in the hands of the Philistines as 
weel as young Milnwood, and he was brought here 
a prisoner tins morning ; and I was fain to speak 
Tam Halliday fair, and fleceh him, to let me near 
the puir creature ; but Cuddie wasna sae thankfu’ 
as he needed till hae been neither,” she added, and 
at the same time changed her tone, and briskly 
withdrew the handkerchief from her face ; “ so I 
will ne’er waste my een wi’ greeting about the 
matter. There wad be aye enow 0’ young men 
left, if they were to hang the tac half 0’ them.” 
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The other inhabitants of the Castle were also 
in a state of dissatisfaction and anxiety. Lady 
Margaret thought that Colonel Grahame, in com- 
manding an exccutiotf at the door of her house, 
and refusing to grant a reprieve at her request, had 
fallen short of the deference due to her rank, and 
had even encroached on her seignorial rights. 

“ The Colonel,” she said, “ ought to have re- 
membered, brother, that the barony of Tillietud- 
lem has the baronial privilege of pit and gallows ; 
and therefore, if the lad was to be executed on my 
estate, (which I consider as an unhandsome thing, 
seeing it is in the possession of females, to whom 
such tragedies cannot be accej)tahlc,) he ought, at 
common law, to have been delivered up to my bail- 
lie, and justified'at his sight.” 

“ Martial law, sister,” answered Major Bellen- 
den, “ supersedes every other, lint I must own 1 
think Colonel Grahame rather (h'ficient in atten- 
tion to you ; and I am not over and above pre- 
eminently flattered by his granting to young Evan- 
dale (1 suppose because he is a lord, and has inte- 
rest with the privy-council) a request which he re- 
fused to so old a seiwant of the king as I am. But 
so long as the poor young fellow’s life is saved, 1 
can comfort myself with the fag-end of a ditty as 
old as myself.” And therewithal, he hummed a 
stanza : 
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‘ And what though winter will pinch severe 
Through locks of grey and a cloak that’s old. 

Yet keep up thy heart, bold cavalier. 

For a cup of sack shall fence the cold.’ 

“ I must be your guest here to-day, sister. I 
wish to hear the issue of this gathering on Loudon- 
hill, though I cannot conceive their standing a 
body of horse appointed like our guests this morn- 
ing. — W oe’s me, the time has been that I would 
have liked ill to have sat in biggit wa’s waiting 
fur the nows of a skirmish to be fought within ten 
miles of mo ! But, as the old song goes, 


‘ For time will rust the brightest blade, 
And years will break the strongest bow; 
Was ever wight so starkly made. 

But time and years would overthrow/ ** 


•" We arc well pleased you will stay, brother,” 
said Lady Margaret ; “ I will take my old privi- 
lege to look after my household, whom this colla- 
tion has thrown into some disorder, although it is 
uncivil to leave you alone.” 

O, 1 hate ceremony as I hate a stumbling 
horse,” replied the Major. “ Besides, your person 
would be with me, and your mind with the cold 
meat and reversionary pasties. — Where is Edith ?” 

“ (lone 10 her room a little evil-disposed, I am 
informed, and hud down in her bed for a gliflF,” said 
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her grandmother ; “ as soon as she wakes, she shall 
tidce same drops.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh ! she’s only sick of the soldiers,” 
answered Major Bellenden. — “ She’s not accus- 
tomed to see one acquaintance led out to be shot, 
and another marching off to actual service, with 
some chance of not finding his way back again. 
She would soon be used to it, if the civil war were 
to break out again.” 

“ God forbid, brother !” said Lady Margaret. 

“ Ay, Heaven forbid, as you say — and, in the 
mean time. I’ll take a hit at trick-track with Har- 
rison.” 

“ He has ridden out, sir,” said Gudyill, “ to try 
if he can hear ony tidings of the battle.” 

“ D — n the battle,” said the Majpr ; “ it puts 
this family as much out of order as if there had 
never been such a thing in the country before — 
and yet there was such a place as Kilsy the, John.” 

“ Ay, and as Tippennuir, your honour,” replied 
Gudyill, “ where I was his honour my late master’s 
rear-rank man.” 

“ And Alford, John, where 1 commanded the 
horse ; and Innerlochy, where I was the great Mar- 
quis’s aid-de-camp ; and Auld Earn, and Brig o’ 
Dee.” 

“ And Philiphaugh, your honour,” said John. 

“ Umph !” replied the Major ; “ the less, John, 
wc say about that matter, the better.” 
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Mowever, being once fairly embarked on the suh* 
ject of Montrose’s campaigns, the Major and John 
Gudyill carried on the war so stoutly, as for a con- 
siderable time to keep at bay the formidable enemy 
called Time, with whom retired veterans, during 
the quiet close of a bustling life, usually wage an 
unceasing hostility. 

It has been frequently remarked, that the ti- 
dings of important events fly with a celerity almost 
beyond the power of credibility, and that reports, 
correct in the general point, though inaccurate in 
details, precede th(3 certain intelligence, as if car- 
ried hy the birds of the air. Such rumours anti- 
cipate the reality, not unlike to the “ shadows of 
coining events,” which occupy the imagination of 
the Highland Seer. Harrison, in his ride, encoun- 
tered some such report concerning the event of the 
battle, and turned his horse back to Tillietudlem 
in great dismay. He made it his first business to 
seek out the Major ; and interrupted him in the 
midst of a prolix account of the siege and storm of 
Dundee, with the ejaculation, “ Heaven send. Ma- 
jor, that we do not see a siege of Tillietudlem be- 
fore we are many days older !” 

“ How is that, Harrison ? — what the devil do 
you mean ?”" exclaimed the astonished veteran. 

“ Troth, sir, there is strong and increasing belief 
that Claver’sc is clean broken, some say killed; 
that the soldiers arc all dispersed ; and that the re- 
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bds are hastening this way, threatening death and 
devsstatiun to a’ that will not take the covenant.” 

“ I will never believe that,” said the Major, 
starting on his feet — “ I will never believe that 
the Life Guards wpuld retreat before rebels and 
yet why need I say that,” he continued, checking 
himself, “ when I have seen such sights myself? — 
Send out Pike, and one or two of the servants, ^for 
intelligence, and let all the men in the Castle and 
in the village that can be trusted take up arms. 
This old Tower may hold them in play a bit, if it 
were but victualled and garrisoned, and it com- 
mands the pass between the high and low countries. 
— It’sluckylwas here. — Go,mustermen, Harrison. 
— You, Gudyill, look what provisions you have, or 
can get brought in, and be ready, if the news be 
confirmed, to knock down as many bullocks as you 
have salt for. — The well never goes dry. — ^There 
are some old-fashioned guns on the battlements ; 
if we had but ammunition, we should do well 
enough.” 

“ The soldiers left some casks of ammunition at 
the Grange this morning, to bide their return,” 
said Harrison. 

“ Hasten, then,” said the Major, “ and bring it 
into the Castle, with every pike, sword, pistol, or 
gun, that is within our reach ; don’t leave so much 
as a bodkin — Lucky that I was here ! — I will speak 
to my sister instantly.” 
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Lady Margaret Bellenden was astoundad at in- 
telligence so unexpected and so alarming. It had 
seemed to her that the imposing force which had 
that morning left her walls, was sufficient to have 
routed all the disaffected in Scotland, if collect- 
ed in a body ; and her first reflection was upon the 
inadequacy of their own means of resistance, to 
an army strong enough to have defeated Claver- 
house and such select troops. “ W oe’s me .! woe’s 
me !” said she ; “ what will all that we can do 
avail us, brother ? — What will resistance do but 
bring sure destruction on the house, and on the 
bairn Edith ? for, God. knows, I thinkna on my 
ain'auld life.” 

“ Come, sister,” said the Major, “ you must not 
be cast down ; the place is strong, the rebels igno- 
rant and ill-provided : my brother’s house shall not 
be made a den of thieves and rebels while old Miles 
Bellenden is in it. My hand is weaker than it was, 
but I thank my old grey hairs that I have some 
knowledge of war yet. Here comes Pike with In- 
telligence. — What news, Pike ? Another Philip- 
haugh job, eh ?” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Pike, composedly ; “ a total 
scattering. — I thought this morning little gude 
would come of their new-fangled gate of sli n ging 
their carabines.” 

“ AVhom did you see? — ^Who gave you the 

news ?” asked the Major. 

11 
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“ O, Biair than half-a-dozen dragoon fellows that 
are a’ hn the spur whillc to get first to Hamilton- 
They’il win the race, I warrant them, win the bat- 
tle wha like.” 

“ Continue your preparations, Harrison ; get 
your ammunition in, and the cattle killed. Send 
down to the borough-town for what meal you can 
get in. We must not lose an instant. — Had not 
Edith and you, i^stcr, better return to Charnwood, 
while we have the means of sending you there ?” 

“ No, brother,” said Lady Margaret, looking 
very pale, but speaking with the greatest compo- 
sure ; “ since the auld hqpse is to be held out, I 
will take ray chance in it. I have fled twice from 
it in my days, and I have aye found it desolate of 
its bravest and its bonniest when I returned ; sae 
that I will c’eii abide now, and end my pilgrimage 
in it.” 

“ It may, on the whole, be the safest course both 
for Edith and you,” said the JVlajor ; “ for the 
whigs will rise all the way between this and Glas- 
gow, and make your travelling there, or yoiur dwell- 
ing at Charnwood, very unsafe.” 

“ So be it then,” said Lady Margaret ; “ and, 
dear^^brother, as the nearest blood-relation of my de- 
ceased husband, I deliver to you, by this symbol,” — 
(here she gave into his hand the venerable gold- 
headed staff of the deceased Earl of Torwood) — 
“ the keeping and government and scncschalship of 
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my Tower of Tillietudlera, and the appurtenances 
thereof, with full power to kill, slay, and damage 
those who shall assail the same, as freely as I mi|^t 
do myself. And I trust you will so defend it, as 
becomes a house in which his most sacred majesty 
has not disdained ” 

“ Pshaw ! sister,” interrupted the Major, “ we 
have no time to speak about the king and his break- 
fast just now.” 

And, hastily leaving the room, he hurried, with 
all the alertness of a young man of twenty-five, to 
examine the state of his garrison, and superintend 
the measures which were necessary for defending 
the place. 

The Tower of Tillietudlem, having very thick 
walls, and very narrow windows, having also a very 
strong court-yard wall, with flanking turrets on the 
only accessible side, and rising on the other from 
the very verge of the precipice, was fully capable of 
defence against any thing but a train of heavy ar- 
tillery. 

Famine or escalade was what the garrison had 
chiefly to fear. F or artillery, the top of the Tower 
was mounted with some antiquated wall-pieces, and 
small cannons, which bore the old-fashioned names 
of culverins, sakers, demi-sakers, falcons, and fal- 
conets. These, the Major, with the assistance of 
John Gudyill, caused to be scaled and loaded, and 
pointed them so as to command the road over the 
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l^ow of the opposite hill by which the rebels must 
prance ; causing, at the same time, two or three 
tteci to be cut down, which would have impeded 
the effect of the artillery when it should be neces- 
sary to use it. With the trunks of these trees, and 
other materials, he directed barricades to be con- 
structed upon the winding avenue which rose to the 
Tower along the high-road, taking care that each 
should command the other. The large gate of the 
court-yard he barricadoed yet more strongly, leaving 
only a wicket open for the convenience of passage. 
AVhat he had most to apprehend, was the sdender- 
ncss of his garrison ; for all the efforts of the stew- 
ard were unable to get more than nine men under 
arms, himself and Gudyill included, so much more 
popular was the cause of the insurgents than that 
of the government. INI ajor liellenden, and his trusty 
servant I’ikc, made the garrison eleven in -number, 
of whom one half were old men. The round dozen 
might indeed have been made uj), would Ijady Mar- 
garet have consented that Goose ( iibbie should again 
take up arms. Hut she reci-iled from the proposal, 
when moved by tiudyill, ^\ilh such abhorrent re- 
collection of the former achievements of that luck- 
less cavalier, that she declared she wcuild ratlier the 
Castle were lost than that he were to be enrolled 
in the defence of it. ith eleven men, however, 
himself included, Major IJellciidtii determined to 
hold out the jdace to the uttermost. 
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The arrangements for defence were not made 
without the degree of fracas incidental to such oc- 
casions. Women shrieked, cattle bellowed, dogs 
howled, men ran to and fro, cursing and swearing 
without intermission, the lumbering of the old guns 
backwards and forwards shook the battlements, the 
court resounded with the hasty gallopnf messengers, 
who went and returned upon errands of importance, 
and the din of warlike preparation was mingled with 
the sound of female lamentation. 

Such a Uabcl of discord might have awakened 
the slumbers of the very dead, and, therefore, was 
not long ere it dispelled the abstracted reveries of 
bldith Bcllenden. She sent out Jenny to bring 
her the cause of the tumrdt which shook the castle 
to its very basis ; but .Tcnny, once engaged in the 
bustling tide, found so much to ask and to hear, that 
she forgot the state of anxious uncertainty in which 
she had left her young mistress. Having no pigeon 
to dismiss in pursuit of information when her raven 
messenger had failed to return with it, Edith was 
compelled to venture in quest of it out of the ark 
of her own chamber into the deluge of confusion 
which overflowed the rest of the Castle. Six voices ^ 
speaking at once, informed her, in reply to her first 
inquiry, that Claver’se and all his men were killed, 
and that ten thousand whigs were marching to be- 
siege the Castle, headed by John Balfour of Burley, 
young Milnw’ood, and Cuddic Headrigg. This 
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strange association of persons seemed to infer the 
Msehood of the whole story, and yet the general 
bustle in the C/astle intimated that danger was cer- 
tainly apprehended. 

” Where is Lady Margaret ?” was Edith’s se- 
cond question. 

“ In her oratory,” was the reply ; a cell adjoin- 
ing to the old chapel in which the good old lady 
was wont to spend the greater part of the days des- 
tined by the rules of the Episcopal Church to de- 
votional observances, as also the anniversaries of 
those on which she had lost her husband and her 
children, and, finally, those hours, in which a deep- 
er and more solemn address to Heaven was caSlled 
for, by national or domestic calamity. 

“ ’V\''here, then,” said Edith, much alarmed, “ is 
Major Bellendcn ?” 

“ On the battlements of the Tower, madam, 
pointing the camion,” was the reply. 

To the battlements, therefore, she made her way, 
impeded by a thousand obstacles, and found the 
old gentleman in the midst of his natural military 
clement, commanding, rebuking, encouraging, in- 
structing, and exercising all the numerous duties of 
a good governor. 

“ In the name of God, what is the matter, uncle?” 
exclaimed Edith. 

“ The matter, my love ?” answered the Major 
cobUy, as, with spectacles on his nose, he examined 
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the position of a gun— “ the matter ? Why,— raise 
her breech a thought more, John Gudyill— the mat- 
ter ? Why, Claver’se is rented, my dear, and the 
whigs are coming dovra upon us in force* that’s all 
the matter.” 

“ Gracious powers !” said Edith, whose eye at 
that instant caught a glance of the road which ran 
up the river, “ and yonder they come.” 

“ Yonder ? where ?” said the veteran ; and, his 
eyes taking the same direction, he beheld a large 
body of horsemen coming down the path. “ Stand 
to your guns, my lads,” was the first exclamation ; 
“ we’ll make them pay toll as they pass the heugh. 
— But stay, stay, these are certainly the Life 
Guards.” 

O no, uncle, no,” replieth Edith ; “ see how 
disorderly they ride, and how ill they keep their 
ranks ; these cannot be the fine soldiers who left 
us this morning.” 

“ Ah, my dear girl !” answered the Major, “ you 
do not know the difference between men before a 
battle and after a defeat ; but the Life Guards it 
is, for I see the red and blue and the King’s co- 
lours. I am glad they have brought them off, 
however.” 

His opinion was confirmed as the troopers ap- 
proached nearer, and finally halted on the road be- 
neath the Tower ; while their commanding officer. 
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leaving them to brcatlie and refresh their horses, 
hastily rode up the hill. 

“ It is Claverhouse, sure enough,” said the Ma- 
jor ; “ I am glad he has escaped ; but he has lost 
his famous black horse. Let Lady Margaret know, 
John Gudyill ; order some refreshments ; get oats 
for the soldiers’ horses ; and let us to the hall, 
Edith, to meet him. I surmise we shall hear but 
indifferent news.” 
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CHAPTER VIL 


With careless gesture, mind unmoved. 

On rade he north the plain. 

His seem in thrang of fiercest strife, 

When winner aye the same. 

Hardyknuie, 


Colonel Grahame of Claverhouse met the 
family, assembled in the hall of the Tower, with 
the same serenity and the same courtesy which had 
graced his manners in the morning. He had even 
had the composure to rectify in part the derange- 
ment of his dress, to wash the signs of battle from 
his face and hands, and did not appear more disor- 
dered in his exterior than if returned from a morn- 
ing ride. 

“ I am grieved. Colonel Grahame,” said the re- 
verend old lady, the tears trickling down her face, 
“ deeply grieved.” 

“ And I am grieved, my dear Lady Mai^ret,” 
replied Claverhouse, “ that this misfortune m 
render your remaining at Tillietudlem dangerous 

VOL. VIII. G 
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for you, especially considering your recent hospi- 
tality to the king’s troops, and your well-known 
loyalty And I came here chiefly to request Miss 
Bellenden and you to accept my escort (if you will 
not scorn that of a poor runaway) to Glasgow, from 
whence I will see you safely sent either to Edin- 
burgh or to Dumbarton Castle, as you shall think 
best.” 

“ I am mucK obliged to you, Colonel Grahame,” 
replied Lady Margaret ; “ but my brother, Major 
Bellenden, has taken on him the responsibility of 
holding out this house against the rebels ; and, 
please God, they shall never drive Margaret Bel- 
lenden from her ain hcarth-stane while there’s a 
brave man that says he can defend it.” 

“ And will Major Bellenden undertake this ?” 
said Claverhouse hastily, a joyful light glancing 
from his dark eye as he turned it on the veteran, 
— “ Yet why should I question it? it is of a piece 
with the rest of his life. — But have you the means. 
Major ?” 

" All, but men and provisions, with which we 
arc ill supplied,” answered the Major. 

“ As for men,” said Claverhouse, “ I will leave 
you a dozen or twenty fellows who will make good 
a breach against the devil. It will be of the ut- 
most service, if you can defend the place but a 
week, and by that time you must surely be re- 
lieved.” 
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I will malie it good for that space, Colonel,” 
replied the Major, “ with twenty-five good men 
and store of ammunition, if we should gnaw the 
soles of our shoes for hunger ; hut I trust we shall 
get in provisions from the country.” 

“ And, Colonel Grahame, if I might presume a 
request,” said Lady Margaret, “ I would entreat 
that Serjeant Francis Stuart might command the 
auxiliaries whom you are so good to add to the 
garrison of our people ; it may serve to legitimate 
his promotion, and I have a prejudice in favour of 
his noble birth.” 

“ The Serjeant’s wars are ended, madam,” said 
Grahame, in an unaltered tone, “ and he now needs 
no promotion that an earthly master can give.” 

Pardon me,” said Major Bellenden, taking 
Claverhouse by the arm, and turning him away 
from the ladies, “ but I am anxious for my friends ; 
I fear you have other and more important loss.' I 
observe another officer carries your nephew’s stand- 
ard.” 

“ You are right, Major Bellenden,” answered 
Claverhouse finnly ; “ my nephew is no more. He 
has died in his duty, as became him.” 

“ Great God !” exclaimed the Major, “ how 
unhappy ! — the handsome, gallant, high-spirited 
youth !” 

“ He was, indeed, all you say,” answered Cla- 
verhouse ; “ poor Richard was to me as an eldest 
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son, the apple of my eye, and my destined heir ; 
but he died in his duty, and I — I — Major Bcllen- 
den”— ‘(he wrung the Major’s hand hard as he 
spoke)— I live to avenge him.” 

“ Colonel Grahaftie,” said the aiSectionate vete- 
ran, his eyes filling with tears, “ I am glad to see 
you bear this misfortune with such fortitude.” 

“ I am not a selfish man,” replied Claverhouse, 
“ though the tvorld will tell you otherwise ; I am 
not selfish either in my hopes or fears, my joys or 
sorrows. I have not been severe for myself, or 
grasping for myself, or ambitious for myself. The 
service of my master and the good of the country 
is what I have tried to aim at. I may, perhaps, 
have driven severity into cruelty, but I acted for 
the best ; and now I will not yield to my own feel- 
ings a deeper sympathy than 1 have given to those 
of others.” 

“ I am astonished at your fortitude under all the 
unpleasant circumstances of this affair,” pursued 
the Major. 

Yes,” replied Claverhouse, “ my enemies in 
the council will lay this misfortune to my charge 
— I despise their accusations. They will calum- 
niate me to my sovereign — 1 can repel their charge. 
The public enemy will exult in my flight — I shall 
find a time to shew them that they exult too early. 
This youth that has fallen stood betwixt a grasp- 
ing kinsman and my inheritance, for you know 
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that my marriage-bed is barren ; yet, peace be with 
him ! the country can better spare him than your 
friend Lord Evandale, who, after behaving very 
gallantly, has, I fear, also fallen.” 

“ What a fatal day !” ejaculated the Major. 
“ I heard a report of this, but it was again contra- 
dicted ; it was added, that the poor young noble- 
man’s impetuosity had occasioned the loss of this 
unhappy field.” 

“ Not so, Major,” said Grahame ; “ let the li- 
> ing officers bear the blame, if there be any; and let 
the laurels flourish untarnished on the grave of the 
fallen. I do not, however, speak of Lord Evan- 
dale’s death as certain ; but killed, or prisoner, I 
fear he must be. Yet he was extricated from the 
tumult the last time we spoke together. We were 
then on the point of leaving the field with a rear- 
guard of scarce twenty men ; the rest of the regi- 
ment were almost dispersed.” 

“ They have rallied again soon,” said the Major, 
looking from the window on the dragoons, who 
were feeding their horses, and refreshing themselves 
beside the brook. 

“ Yes,” answered Claverhouse, “ my blackguards 
had little temptation either to desert, or to straggle 
farther than they were driven by their first panic. 
There is small friendship and scant courtesy be- 
tween them and the boors of this country ; every 
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village they pass is likely to rise on them, and 8%< 
the scoundrels are driven back to their colours by^- 
a wholpfiome terror of spits, pike-staves, hay-forks, 
and broom-sticks. — But now let us talk about your 
plans and wants, and the means of corresponding 
with you. To tell you the truth, I doubt being 
able to make a long stand at Glasgow, even when 
I have joined my Lord Ross ; for this transient 
and accidental §uccess of the fanatics will raise the 
devil through all the western counties.” 

They then discussed Major Bellenden’s means 
of defence, and settled a plan of correspondence, 
in case a general insurrection took place, as was to 
be expected. Claverhouse renewed bis offer to 
escort the ladies to a place of safety ; but, all 
things considered. Major Bellenden thought they 
would be in equal safety at Tillietudlem. 

The Colonel then took a polite leave of Lady 
Margaret and Miss Bellenden, assuring them, that, 
though he was reluctantly obliged to leave them 
for the present in dangerous circumstances, yet his 
earliest means should be turned to the redemption 
of his character as a good knight and true, and 
that they might rely on speedily hearing from or 
seeing him. 

Full of doubt and apprehension. Lady Margaret 
was little able to reply to a speech so much in uni- 
son with her usual expressions and feelings, but 
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v^^ntented herself with bidding Claverbouse &re- 
; well, and thanking him for the succours which he 
had promised to leave them. Edith longed to in- 
quire the fate of Henry Morton, but could find no 
pretext for doing so, and could only hope that it 
had made a subject of some part of the long private 
communication which her uncle had held with Cla- 
verhouse. On this subject, however, she was dis- 
appointed ; for the old cavalier was so deeply im- 
mersed in the duties of his own office, that he had 
scarce said a single word to Claverhouse, excepting 
upon military matters, and most probably would 
have been equally forgetful, had the fate of his own 
son, instead of his friend’s, lain in the balance. 

Claverhouse now descended the bank on which 
the castle is founded, in order to put his troops 
again in motion ; and Major Bellenden accompa- 
nied him to receive the detachment who were to be 
left in the Tower. 

“ I shall leave Inglis with you,” said Claverhouse, 
“ for, as I am situated, I cannot spare an officer of 
rank ; it is all we can do, by our joint efforts,, to 
keep the men together. But should any of our miss- 
ing officers make their appearance, I authorize you 
to detain them ; for ray fellows can with difficulty 
be subjected to any other authority.” 

His troops being now drawn up, he picked out 
sixteen men by name, and committed them to the 
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command of Corporal Itiglis, whom he promoted to t 
the rank of seijeant upon the spot. 

" Aiid hark ye, gentlemen,” was his concluding 
harangue, “ I leave you to defend the house of a 
lady, and under the command of her brother, Major 
Bellenden, a faithful servant to the King. You 
are to behave bravely, soberly, regularly, and obe- 
diently, and each of you shall be handsomely re- 
warded on my return to relieve the garrison. In 
case of mutiny, cowardice, neglect of duty, or the 
slightest excess in the family, the provost-marshal 
and cord — you know I keep my word for good and 
evil.” 

He touched his hat as he bade them farewell, 
and shook hands cordially with Major Bellenden. 

“ Adieu,” he said, “ my stout-hearted old friend ! 
Good luck be with you, and better times to us 
both.” 

The horsemen whom he commanded had been 
once more reduced to tolerable order by the exer- 
tions of Major Allan, and, though shorn of their 
splendour, and with their gilding all besmirched, 
made a much more regular and military appearance 
on leaving, for the second time, the Tower of Til- 
lietudlero, than when they returned to it after their 
rout. 

Major Bellenden, now left to his own resoiuces, 
sent out several videttes, both to obtain supplies of 
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i^rovisions, and especially of meal, and to get know- 
ledge of the motitms of the enemy. All the news 
he could collect on the second subject tended to 
prove, that the insurgents meant to remain on the 
field of battle for that night. But they, also, had 
abroad their detachments and advanced guards to 
collect supplies, and great was the doubt and dis- 
tress of those who received contrary orders, in the 
name of the King and in that of •the Kirk ; the 
one commanding them to send provisions to victual 
the Castle of Tillietudlcm, and the other enjoining 
them to forward supplies to the camp of the godly 
professoi’s of true religion, now in arms for the cause 
of covenanted reformation, presently pitched at 
Drumclog, nigh to Loudon-hill. Each summons 
closed with a denunciation of fire and sword if it 
was neglected ; for neither party could confide so 
far in the loyalty or zeal of those whom they ad- 
dressed, as to hope they would part with their pro- 
perty upon other terms. So that the poor people 
knew not what hand to turn themselves to ; and, 
to say truth, there were some who turned themselves 
to more than one. 

“ Thir kittle times will drive the wisest o’ us 
daft,” said Niel Blane, the prudent host of tho 
Howff ; “ but I’se aye keep a calm sough. — Jenny, 
what meal is in the girnel ?” 

“ Four bows o’ aitmeal, twa bows o’ bear, and 
twa bows o’ pease,” was Jenny’s reply. 
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“ A wecl, hinny,” continued Blane, sighing 
deeply, “ let Bauldie drive the pease and bear meal 
to the camp at Drumclog — he’s a whig, and was 
the auld gudewife’s pleugbman — the mashlum ban- 
nocks will suit their muirland stamachs weel. He 
maun say it’s the last unce o’ meal in the house, or, 
if he scruples to tell a lie, (as it’s no likely he will 
when it’s for the gude o’ the house,) he may wait 
till Duncan Glen, the auld drucken trooper, drives 
up the aitmeal to Tillietudlem, wi’ my dutifu’ ser- 
vice to my Leddy and the Major, and I hacna as 
muckle left as will mak my parritch ; and, if Dun- 
can manage right, I’ll gie him a tass o’ whisky shall 
mak the blue low come out at his mouth.” 

“ And what are we to eat oursels then, father, 
when we hae sent awa’ the hail meal in the ark and 
the gimcl ?” 

“ We maun gar wheat-flour serve us for a blink,” 
said Niel, in a tone of resignation ; “ it’s no that 
ill food, though far frae being sae hearty or kindly 
to a Scotchman’s stamach as the cumey aitmeal is ; 
the Englishcrs live amaist upon’t ; but, to be sure, 
the pock-puddings ken nae better.” 

AVhilc the prudent and peaceful endeavoured, 
like Niel Blane, to make fair weather with both 
parties, those who had more public (or party) spi- 
rit, began to take arms on all sides. The royalists 
in the country were not numerous, but were respect- 
able from their fortune and influence, being chiefly 
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landed proprietors of ancient descent, who, with 
their brothers, cousins, and dependents, to the ninth 
generation, as well as their domestic servants, form- 
ed a sort of militia, capable of defending their own 
peel-houses against detached bodies of the insur- 
gents, of resisting their demand of supplies, and 
intercepting those which were sent to the presby- 
terian camp by others. The news that the Tower of 
Tillietudlcra was to be defended against the insur- 
gents, afforded great courage and support to these 
feudal volunteers, who considered it as a strong, 
hold to which they might retreat, in case it should 
become impossible for them to maintain the desul- 
tory war they were now about to wage. 

On the other hand, the towns, the villages, the 
farm-houses, the properties of small heritors, sent 
forth numerous recruits to thepresbyterian interest. 
These men had been the principal sufferers during 
the oppression of the time. Their minds were fret- 
ted, soured, and driven to desperation, by the va- 
rious exactions and cruelties to which they had been 
subjected; and, although by no means united among 
themselves, either concerning the purpose of this 
formidable insurrection, or the means by which that 
purpose was to be obtained, most considered it as a 
door opened by Providence to obtain the liberty of 
conscience of which they had been long deprived, 
and to shake themselves free of a tyranny, directed 
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both against body and soul. Numbers of these men, 
therefore, took up arms, and, in the phrase of their 
time and party, prepared to cast in their lot with 
the victors of Loudon-hill. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Ananias, I do not like the man : He is a heathen. 

And speaks the language of Canaan truly. 

Trihuiation, You must await his calling, and the coming 
Of the good spirit. You did ill to upbraid him. 

The Alchemist, 


We return to Henry Morton, whom we left on 
the field of battle. He was eating, by one of the 
watch-fires, his portion of the provisions which had 
been distributed to the army, and musing deeply 
on the path which he was next to pursue, when 
Curley suddenly came up to him, accompanied by 
the young minister, whose exhortation after the 
victory had produced such a powerful effect. 

“ Henry Morton,” said Balfour abruptly, “ the 
council of the army of the Covenant, confiding that 
the son of Silas Morton can never prove a lukewarm 
Laodicean, or an indifferent Gallio, in this great 
day, have nominated you to be a captain of their 
host, with the right of a vote in their counml, and 
all authority fitting for an officer who is to com- 
mand Christian men.” 
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“ Mr Balfour,” replied Morton, without hesita- 
tion, “ I feel this mark of confidence ; and it is not 
surprising, that a natural sense of the injuries of 
my country, not to mention those I have sustained 
in my own person, should make me sufficiently will- 
ing to draw my sword for liberty and freedom of 
conscience. But 1 will own to you, that I must be 
better satisfied concerning the principles on w^iich 
you bottom your cause, ere I can agree to take a 
command amongst you.” 

“ And can you doubt of our principles,” answer- 
ed Burley, since we have stated them to be the 
refonnation both of church and state — the rebuild- 
ing of the decayed sanctuary — the gathering of the 
dispersed saints — and the destruction of the man 
of sin ?” 

“ I will own frankly, Mr Balfour,” replied Mor- 
ton, “ much of this sort of language, which, I ob- 
serve, is so powerful with others, is entirely lost on 
me. It is proper you should be aware of this be- 
fore we commune farther together.” — (The young 
clergyman here groaned deeply.) — “ I distress you, 
sir,” said Morton ; “ but, perhaps, it is because you 
will not hear me out. I revere the Scriptures as 
deeply as you or any Christian can do. I look into 
them with humble hope of extracting a rule of con- 
duct, and a law of salvation. But I expect to find 
this by an examination of their general tenor, and 
of the spirit which they uniformly breathe, and not 
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by wresting particular passages from their context, 
or by the application of Scriptural phrases to cir- 
cumstances and events with which they have often 
very slender relation.” 

The divine, whose name was Ephraim Macbriar, 
seemed shocked and thunderstruck with this decla- 
ration, and was about to remonstrate. 

“ Hush, Ephraim !” said Burley, “ remember he 
is but as a babe in swaddling-clothes. — Listen to 
me, Morton. I will speak to thee in the worldly 
language of that carnal reason, which is, for the 
present, thy blind and imperfect guide. What is 
the object for which thou art content to draw thy 
sword ? Is it not that the church and State should 
be reformed, by the free voice of a free parliament, 
with such laws as shall hereafter prevent the exe- 
cutive government from spilling the blood, tortu- 
ring and imprisoning the persons, exhausting the 
estates, and trampling upon the consciences of men, 
at their own wicked pleasure ?” 

“ Most certainly,” said Morton ; “ such I esteem 
legitimate causes of warfere, and for such I will fight 
while I can wield a sword.” 

“ Nay, but,” said Macbriar, “ ye handle this 
matter too tenderly ; nor wiU my conscience per- 
mit me to fard or daub over the causes of divine 
wrath ” 

“ Peace, Ephraim Macbriar,” again interrupted 
Burley. 
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“ I will not peace,” said the young man. “ Is it 
not the cause of my Master who hath sent me ? Is 
it n<M: a pipfane and Erastian destroying of his au- 
thority, usurpation of his power, denial of his name, 
to place either King or Parliament in his place as 
the master and governor of his household, the adul- 
terous husband of his spouse ?” 

“ You speak well,” said Burley, dragging him 
aside, “ but not wisely ; your own ears have heard 
this night in council how this scattered remnant 
are broken and divided, and would you now make 
a veil of separation between them ? Would ye build 
a wall with uuslacked mortar ? — if a fox go up, it 
will breach it.” 

“ 1 know,” said the young clergyman, in reply, 
“ that thou art faithful, honest, and zealous, even 
unto slaying ; but, believe me, this worldly craft, 
this temporizing with sin and with infirmity, is in 
itself a falling away, and, I fear me. Heaven will 
not honour us to do much more for His glory, 
when we seek to carnal cunning and to a fleshly 
arm. The sanctified end must be wrought by sanc- 
tified means.” 

“ 1 tell thee,” answered Balfour, “ thy zeal is too 
rigid in this matter. We cannot yet do without 
the help of the I^aodiccans and the Erastiaus ; we 
must endure for a space the indulged in the midst 
of the council — the sons of Zeruiah are yet too 
strong for ns.” 
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“ I tell thee I like it not,” said Maebriar ; “ God 
can work deliverance by a few as well as by a mul- 
titude. The host of the faithful that was broken 
upon Pentland-hills, paid but the fitting penalty 
of acknowledging the carnal interest of that tyrant 
and oppressor, Charles Stuart.” 

“ Well, then,” said Balfour, “ thou knowest the 
healing resolution that the council have adopted, 
— to make a comprehending declaration, that may 
suit the tender consciences of all who groan under 
the yoke of our present oppressors. Return to the 
council if thou wilt, and get them to recall it, and 
send forth one upon narrower grounds. But abide 
not here to hinder my gaining over this youth* 
whom my soul travails for ; his name alone will 
call forth hundreds to our banners.” 

« Do as thou wilt, then,” said Maebriar ; “ but 
1 will not assist to mislead the youth, nor bring 
him into jeopardy of life, unless upon such grounds 
as will ensure his eternal reward.” 

The more artful Balfour then dismissed the im- 
patient preacher, and returned to his proselyte. 

That we may be enabled to dispense with de- 
tailing at length the arguments by which he urged 
Morton to join the insurgents, we shall take this 
opportunity to give a brief sketch of the person by 
whom they were used, and the motives which he 
had for interesting himself so deeply in the con- 
version of young Morton to his cause. 

VOL. VIII. It 
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ifoliiv Balfour of Kinloch, or Burley, for he is 
designated both ways in the histories and procla- 
matioits of that melancholy period, was a gentle- 
man of some fortune, and of good family, in the 
county of Fife, and had been a soldier from his 
youth upward. In the younger part of his life he 
had been wild and licentious, but had early laid 
aside open profligacy, and embraced the strictest 
tenets of Calvinism. Unfortunately, habits of ex- 
cess and intemperance were more easily rooted out 
of his dark, saturnine, and enterprizing spirit, than 
the vices of revenge and ambition, which conti- 
nued, notwithstanding his religious professions, to 
exercise no small sway over his mind. Daring in 
design, precipitate and violent in execution, and 
going to the very extremity of the most rigid re- 
cusancy, it w'as his ambition to place himself at 
the head of the Presbyterian interest. 

To attain this eminence among the v/higs, he 
had been active in attending their conventicles, 
and more than once had commanded them when 
they appeared in arms, and beaten off the forces 
sent to disperse them. At length, the gratiflea- 
tion of his owm fierce enthusiasm, joined, as some 
say, with motives of private revenge, placed him 
at the head of that party who assassinated the Pri- 
mate of Scotland, as the author of the sufferings 
of the Presbyterians. The violent measures adopt- 
ed by government to revenge this deed, not on the 
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perpetrators only, but on the whole professors of 
the religion to which they beioiiged, together with 
long previbus sufferings, without any prospect of 
deliverance, except by force of arms, occasioned the 
insurrection, which, as we have already seen, com- 
menced by the defeat of Claverhouse in the bloody 
skirmish of Loudon-hill. 

But Burley, notwithstanding the share he had 
in the victory, was far from finding himself at the 
summit which his ambition aimed at. This was 
partly owing to the various opinions entertained 
among the insurgents concerning the murder of 
Archbishop Sharpe. The more violent among 
them did indeed approve of tliis act as a deed of 
justice, executed upon a persecutor of God’s church 
through the immediate inspiration of the Deity ; 
but tlic greater part of the Presbyterians disbwhed 
the deed as a crime highly culpable, although they 
admitted, that tlie Archbishop’s punishment had 
by no means exceeded his deserts. The insurgents 
differed in another main point, which has been al- 
ready touched upon. The more warm and extra- 
vagant fanatics condemned, as guilty of a pusilla- 
nimous abandonment of the rights of the church, 
those preachers and congregations who were con- 
tented, in any manner, to exercise their religion 
through the permission of the ruling government. 
This, they said, was absolute Erastianism, or sub- 
jection of the church of God to the regulations of 
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an earthly government, and therefore but one de- 
gree better than Prelacy or Popery. — Again, the 
more moderate party were content to allow the 
king’s title to the throne, and in secular affairs to 
acknowledge his authority, so long as it was exer- 
cised with due regard to the liberties of the sub- 
ject, and in conformity to the laws of the realm. 
But the tenets of the wilder sect, called, from their 
leader Richard* Cameron, by the name of Came- 
ronians, went the length of disowning the reigning 
monarch, and every one of his successors who should 
not acknowledge the Solemn I^eague and Covenant. 
The seeds of disunion were, therefore, thickly sown 
in this ill-fated party ; and Balfour, however en- 
thusiastic, and however much attached to the most 
violent of those tenets which we have noticed, saw 
nothing but ruin to the general cause, if they were 
insisted on during this crisis, when unity was of 
so much consequence. Hence he disapproved, as 
we have seen, of the honest, downright, and ardent 
zeal of Macbriar, and was extremely desirous to re- 
ceive the assistance of the moderate party of Pres- 
byterians in the immediate overthrow of the go- 
vernment, with the hope of being hereafter able to 
dictate to them what should be substituted in its 
place. 

He was, on this account, particularly anxious to 
secure the accession of Henry Morton to the cause 
of tlic insurgents. The memory of his father was 
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generally esteemed among the Presbyterians ; and 
as few persons of any decent quality had joined the 
insurgents, this young man’s family and prospects 
were such as almost ensured his being chosen a 
leader. Through Morton’s means, as being the son 
of his ancient comrade, Burley conceived he might 
exercise some influence over the more liberal part 
of the army, and ultimately, perhaps, ingratiate, 
himself so far with them, as to l)e chosen command- 
er-in-chief, which was the mark at which his am- 
bition aimed. He had, therefore, without waiting 
till any other person took up the subject, exalted 
to the council the talents and disposition of Mor- 
ton, and easily obtained his elevation to the pain- 
ful rank of a leader in this disunited and undisci- 
plined army. 

The arguments by which Balfour pressed Mor- 
ton to accept of this dangerous promotion, as soon 
as lie had gotten rid of his less wary and uncom- 
promising companion Macbriar, were sufficiently 
artful and urgent. He did not affect either to 
deny or to disguise that the sentiments which he 
himself entertained concerning church-government, 
went as far as those of the preacher who had just 
left them ; but he argued, that when the affairs 
of the nation were at such a desperate crisis, mi- 
nute difference of opinion should not prevent those 
who, in general, wished well to their oppressed 
country, from drawing their swords in its behalf. 
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Many of thc’subjwts of division, as, for example, 
that concerning the Indulgence itself, aros^, he ob- 
served, mt oi circumstances which would cease to 
exist, proi^ded their attempt to free the country 
should be successful, seeing that the Presbytery, 
being in that case triumphant, would need to make 
no such compromise with the government, and, 
-consequently, with the abolition of the Indulgence 
all discussion of its legality would be at once end- 
ed. He insisted much and strongly upon the ne- 
cessity of taking advantage of this favourable cri- 
sis, upon the certainty of their being joined by the 
force of the whole western shires, and upon the 
gross guilt which those would incur, who, seeing the 
distress of the country, and the increasing tyranny 
with which it was governed, should, from fear or 
indifference, withhold their active aid from the 
gootl cause. 

Morton wanted not these arguments to induce 
him to join in any insurrection, wliich might ap- 
pear to have a feasible prospect of freedom to the 
country. He doubted, indeed, greatly, whether the 
present attempt was likely to be supported by the 
strength sufficient to ensure success, or by the wis- 
dom and liberality of spirit necessary to make a 
good use of the advantages that might be gained. 
Upon the whole, however, considering the wrongs 
he had personally endured, and those which he had 
seen daily inflicted on his fellow-subjects ; medita- 
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ting also upon the precarious and dangerous situa- 
tion in which he already stoo<l with relation to the 
government, he conceived himself, in every point of 
view, called upon to join the body of Presbyterians 
already in arms. 

But- while he expressed to Burley his acquies- 
cence in the vote which had named him a leader 
among the insurgents, and a member of their coun- 
cil of war, it was not without a qualification. 

“ I am willing,” he said, “ to contribute every 
tiling within my limited power to effect the eman- 
cipation of my country. But do not mistake me. 
I disapprove, in the utmost degree, of the action in 
which this rising seems to have originated ; and no 
arguments should induce me to join it, if it is to 
be carried on by such measures as that with which 
it has commenced.” 

Burley’s blood rushed to his face, giving a ruddy 
and dark glow to his swarthy brow. 

“ You mean,” he said, in a voice which he de- 
signed should not betray any emotion — “ You mean 
the death of James Sharpe ?” 

“ F rankly,” answered Morton, “ such is my mean- 
ing.” 

“ You imagine, then,” said Burley, “ that the 
Almighty, in times of difficulty, does not raise up 
instruments to deliver his church from her oppres- 
sors ? You are of opinion, that the justice of an exe- 
cution consists, not in the ex lent of the sufferer’s 
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crime; or in his having merited punishment, or in 
the wholesome and salutary effect which that ex- 
ample i.' likely to produce upon other evil-doers, 
but hold, that it rests solely in the robe of the judge, 
the height of the bench, and the voice of the doom- 
ster ? Is not just punishment justly inflicted, whe- 
ther on the scaffold or the moor ? And where con- 
stituted judges, from cowardice, or from having cast 
in their lot with transgressors, suffer them not onlf 
to pass at liberty through the land, but to sit in ihd 
|iigh places, and dye their garments in the blood of 
the saints, is it not well done in any brave spirits 
who shall draw their private swords in the public 
cause ?” 

“ I have no wish to judge this individual action,” 
replied Morton, “ farther than is necessary to make 
you fully aware of my principles. I therefore repeat, 
that the case you have supposed does not satisfy 
my judgment. That the Almighty, in his mysteri- 
ous providence, may bring a bloody man to an end 
deservedly bloody, docs not vindicate those who, 
without authority of any kind, take upon themselves 
to be the instruments of execution, and presume to 
call them the executors of divine vengeance.” 

“And were we not so?” said Burley, in a tone 
of fierce enthusiasm. “ Were not we — was not every 
one who owned the interest of the Covenanted 
Church of Scotland, bound by that covenant to cut 
off the Judas who had sold the cause of God for 
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fifty thousand merks a-year? Had we met him by 
the way as he came down from London, and there 
smitten him with the edge of the sword, we had 
done but the duty of men faithful to our cause, and 
to our oaths recorded in heaven. Was not the exe- 
cution itself a proof of our warrant ? Did not the 
Lord deliver him into our hands, when we looked 
out but for one of his inferior tools of persecution ? 
Did wc not pray to be resolved how'we should act, 
and was it not borne in on our hearts as if it had 
been written on them with the point of a diamond, 
‘ Ye shall surely take him and slay him?’ — Was 
not the tragedy full half an hour in acting ere the 
sacrifice was completed, and that in an open heath, 
and within the patroles of their garrisons, and yet 
who interrupted the great work ?— What dog so 
much as bayed us during the pursuit, the taking, 
the slaying, and the dispersing? Then, who will 
say — who dare say — .that a mightier arm than ours 
was not herein revealed ?” 

“ You deceive yourself, hlr Balfour,” said Mor- 
ton ; “ such circumstances of facility of execution 
and escape have often attended the commission of 
the most enormous crimes. — But it is not mine to 
judge you. I have not forgotten that the way was 
opened to the former liberation of Scotland by an 
act of violence which no man, can justify, — the 
slaughter of Gumming by the hand of llobcrt 
Bruce ; and, therefore, condemning this action, as 
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1 do and must, T am not unwilling to suppose, that 
you may have motives vindicating it in your own 
eyes, though not in mine, or in those of sober rea- 
son. I only now mention it, because I desire you 
to understand, that T join a cause supported by men 
engaged in open war, which it is proposed to carry 
oil according to the rules of civilized nations, with- 
out, in any respect, approving of the act of violence 
which gave iirfmediatc rise to it.” 

llalfour bit his lip, and with difficulty suppressed 
a violent answer. He perceived, with disappoint- 
ment, that, upon points of principle, his young bro- 
ther in arms possessed a clearness of judgment, and 
a firmness of mind, which afforded but little hope 
of his being able to exert that degree of influence 
over him which he had expected to possess. After 
a moment’s pause, however, he said, with coolness, 
“ M y conduct is open to men and angels. The deed 
was not done in a corner; I am here in arms to 
avow it, and care not where, or by whom, I am call- 
ed on to do so — whether in the council, the field of 
battle, the place of execution, or the day of the last 
great trial. I will not now discuss it further with 
one who is yet on the other side of the veil. But 
if you will cast in your lot with us as a brother, 
come with me to the council, who arc still sitting, 
to arrange the future march of the army, and the 
means of improving our victory.” 

Morton arose and followed him in silence, not 
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greatly delighted with his associate, and better sa^ 
tisfied with the general justice of the cause which 
he had espoused, than either with the measures or 
motives of many of those who were embarked in 
it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

And look liow many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon this plain — so many hollow factions. 

TioUus and Cresaida. 

In a hollow of the hill, about a quarter of a mile 
from the field of battle, was a sheplicrd’s hut ; a 
miserable cottage, which, as the only enclosed spot 
within a moderate distance, the leaders of the Pres- 
byterian army had chosen for their council-house. 
Towards this spot Burley guided INIorton, who was 
surprised, as he ap])roached it, at the multifarious 
confusion of sounds which issued from its precincts. 
The calm and anxious gravity which it might be 
supposed would have presided in councils held on 
sucli important subjects, and at a period so critical, 
seemed to have given place to discord wild, and loud 
uproar, which fell on the ear of their new^ ally as an 
evil augury of their future measures. As they ap- 
proached the door, they found it open indeed, but 
choked up with the bodies and heads of country- 
men, who, though no members of the council, felt 
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jio scruple in intruding themselves upon delibera- 
tions in which they were so deeply interested. By 
expostulation, by threats, and even by some degree 
of violence, Burley, the sternness of whose character 
maintained a sort of superiority over these disor- 
derly forces, compelled the intruders to retire, and, 
introducing Morton into the cottage, secured the 
door behind them against impertinent curiosity. 
At a less agitating moment, the young man might 
have been entertained with the singular scene of 
which he now found himself an auditor and a spec- 
tator. 

The precincts of the gloomy and ruinous hut 
were enlightened partly by some furze whicli blazed 
on the hearth, the smoke whereof, having no legal 
vent, eddied around, and formed over the heads of 
the assembled council a cloudy canopy, as opake 
as their metaphysical theology, through which, like 
stars through mist, were dimly seen to twihlcle a 
few blinking candles, or rather rushes dipped in 
tallow, the property of the poor owner of the cot- 
tage, which were stuck to the walls by patches of 
wet clay. This broken and dusky light shewed ma- 
ny a countenance elated with spiritual pride, or ren- 
dered dark by fierce enthusiasm ; and some whose 
anxious, wandering, and uncertain looks, shewed 
they felt themselves rashly embarked in a cause 
which they had neither courage nor conduct to 
bring to a good issue, yet knew not how to aban- 
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don, for very shame. They were, indeed, a doubt> 
fol and disunited body. The most active of their 
numb.T wcaO those concerned with Burley in the 
death of the Primate, four or five of whom had found 
their way to Loudon-hill, together with other men 
of the same relentless and uncompromising zeal, 
who had, in various ways, given desperate and un- 
pardonable offence to the government. 

With them were mingled their preachers, men 
who had spumed at the indulgence offered by go- 
vernment, and preferred assembling their flocks in 
the wilderness, to worshipping in temples built by 
human hands, if their doing the latter should be 
constmed to admit any right on the part of their 
rulers to interfere with the supremacy of the Kirk. 
The other class of counsellors were such gentlemen 
of small fortune, and substantial farmers, as a sense 
of intolerable oppression had induced to take arms 
and join the insurgents. These also had their 
clergymen with them ; who, having many of them 
taken advantage of the indulgence, were prepared 
to resist the measures of the more violent, who pro- 
posed a declaration, in which they should give tes- 
timony against the warrants and instructions for 
indulgence as sinful and unlawful acts. This deli- 
cate question had been passed over in silence in the 
first draught of the manifestoes which they intend- 
ed to publish, of the reasons of their gathering in 
arms; bnt it had been stirred anew during Bal- 
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four’s absence, and, to bis great vexation, he now 
found that both parties had ojrened upon it in full 
cry, Macbriar, Kettledrummlc, and other teachers 
of the wanderers, being at the very spring-tide of 
polemical discussion with Peter Poundtext, the in- 
dulged pastor of Mill! wood’s parish, who, it seems, 
liad e’en girded himself with a broad-sword, but, 
ere he was called upon to fight for the good cause 
of PresbytA-y in the field, was manfully defending 
his own dogmata in the council. It was the din 
of tliis conflict, maintained chiefly between Pound- 
text and Kettledrummle, together with the cla- 
mour of their adherents, which had saluted Mor- 
ton’s ears upon approaching the cottage. Indeed, 
as both the divines were men well gifted with words 
and lungs, and each fierce, ardent, and intolerant 
in defence of his own doctrine, prompt in the re- 
collection of texts wherewith they battered each 
other without mercy, and deeply impressed with 
the importance of the subject of discussion, the 
noise of the debate betwixt them fell little short of 
that which might have attended an actual bodily 
conflict. 

Burley, scandalized at the disunion implied in 
this virulent strife of tongues, interposed between 
the disputants, and, by some general remarks on 
the unseasonableness of discord, a soothing address 
to the vanity of each party, and the exertion of the 
authority which his services in that day’s victory 
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entitled hmi to assume, at length succeeded in pte- 
vailiiig upon them to adjourn farther discussion of 
the cntroA .*rsy. But although Kettledrummle and 
Poimdtext were thus for the time silenced, they 
continued to eye each other like two dogs, who, 
having been separated hy the authority of their 
masters while fighting, have retreated, each beneath 
the chair of his owner, still watching each other’s 
motions, and indicating, by occasional growls, by 
the erected bristles of the back and ears, and by 
the red glance of the eye, that their discord is un- 
appeased, and that they only wait the first oppor- 
tunity afforded by any general movement or com- 
motion in the company, to fly once more at each 
other’s throats. 

Balfour took advantage of the momentary pause 
to present to the council Mr Henry Morton of 
Milnwood, as one touched with a sense of the evils 
of the times, and willing to peril goods and life in 
the precious cause for which his father, the renown- 
ed Silas hlorton, had given in his time a soul-stir- 
ring testimony. INIorton was instantly received 
with the right hand of fellowship by his ancient 
pastor, Poundtext, and by those among the insur- 
gents who supported the more moderate principles. 
The others muttered something about Erastianisro, 
and reminded each other in whispers, that Silas 
Morton, once a stout and worthy servant of the 
Covenant, had been a backslider in the day when 
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the resolutioners had led the way in owning the 
authority of Charles Stuart, thereby making a gap 
whereat the present tyrant was afterward brought 
in, to the oppression both of Kirk and country. 
They added, however, that, on this great day of 
calling, they would not refuse society with any who 
should put hand to the plough ; and so Morton 
was installed in his office of leader and counsellor, 
if not with the full approbation of his colleagues, 
at least without any formal or avowed dissent. 
They proceeded, on Burley’s motion, to divide 
among thonselves the command of the men who 
had assembled, and whose numbers were daily in- 
creasing. In this partition, the insurgents of 
Pouudtext’s parish and congregation were natu- 
rally placed under the command of Morton ; an 
arrangement mutually agreeable to both parties, as 
he was recommended to their confidence, as well 
by his personal qualities as his having been bom 
among them. 

When this task was accomplished, it became ne- 
cessary to detennine what use was to be made of 
their victory. Morton’s heart throbbed high when 
he heard the Tower of Tillietudlera named as one 
of the most important positions to be seized upon. 

It commanded, as we have often noticed, the pass 
between the more wild and the more fertile country, 
and must furnish, it was plausibly urged, a strong- 

VOL. VIII. I 
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hold and place of rendezvous to the cavaliers and 
malignants of the district,- supposing the insurgents 
were to march onward and leave it uninvested* This 
measure was particularly urged as ne(»Siary by 
Pound text and those of his immediate followers, 
whose habitations and families might be exposed 
to great severities, if this strong place were permit- 
ted to remain in possession of the royalists. 

“ I oi)ine,”‘ said Poundtext, — for, like the other 
divines of the period, he had no hesitation in offei- 
ing his advice upon military matters of which he 
was profoundly ignorant, — I opine, that we should 
take in and raze that strong-hold of the woman 
Lady Margaret llcllcndcn, even though we should 
build a fort and raise a mount against it ; for the 
race is a rebellious and a bloody race, and their 
hand has been heavy on the children of the Cove- 
nant, both in the former and the latter times. 
Their hook hath been in our noses, and their 
bridle betwixt our jaws.” 

“ What are their means and men of defence ?” 
said Purlcy. “ The place is strong ; but I can- 
not conceive that two women can make it good 
against a host.” 

“ Their is also,” said Poundtext, “John Gudyill, 
even the lady’s chief butler, who boasteth himself 
a man of war from his youth upward, and who 
spread the banner against the good cause with that 
man of Belial, .lames Grahamc of Montrose.” 
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‘‘ Pshaw !” rettirncd Burley, scornfully, “ a but- 
ler !” 

“ Also, there is that ancient malignant,” replied 
Poundtext, “ Miles Bellendcn of Charnwood, 
whose hands have been dipped in the blood of the 
saints.” 

“ If that,” said Burley, “ be Miles Bellenden, 
the brother of Sir Arthur, he is one whose sword 
will not turn back from battle ; but he must now 
be stricken in years.” 

“ There was word in the country as I rode along,” 
said another of the council, “ that so soon as they 
heard of the victory which has been given to us, 
they caused shut the gates of the Tower, and called 
in men, and collected ammunition. They were 
ever a fierce and a malignant house.” 

“We will not, with my consent,” said Burley, 
“ engage in a siege which may consume time. We 
must rush forward, and follow our advantage by oc- 
cupying Glasgow ; for I do not fear that the troops 
we have this day beaten, even with the assistance 
of my Lord Ross’s regiment, will judge it safe to 
await our coming.” 

“ Howbeit,” said Poundtext, “ we may display 
a banner before the Tower, and blow a trumpet, 
and summon them to come forth. It may be that 
they will give over the place into our mercy, though 
they be a rebellious people. And we will summon 
the women to come forth of their strong-hold, that 
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is. Lady Margaret Bellenden and her grand-daugh- 
ter, and Jenny Dennison, which is a of an en- 
snaring eye, and the other maids, and we will give 
them a safe-conduct, and send them in peace to the 
city, even to the town of Edinburgh. But John 
Gudyill, and Hugh Harrison, and Miles Bellen- 
den, we will restrain with fetters of iron, even as 
they, in times bypast, have done to the martyred 
saints.” 

“ Who talks of safe-conduct and of peace ?” said 
a shrill, broken, and overstrained voice, from the 
crowd. 

“ Peace, brother Habakkuk,” said Macbriar, in 
a soothing tone to the .speaker. 

“ I will not hold my peace,” reiterated the 
strange and unnatural voice ; “ is this a time to 
speak of peace, when the earth quakes, and the 
mountains are rent, and the rivers are changed in- 
to blood, and the two-edged sword is drawn from 
the sheath to drink gore as if it were water, and 
devour flesh as the fire devours dry stubble ?” 

While he spoke thus, the orator struggled for- 
ward to the inner part of the circle, and presented 
to Morton’s wondering eyes a figure worthy of such 
a voice and such language. The rags of a dress 
which had once been black, added to the tattered 
fragments of a shepherd’s plaid, composed a cover- 
ing scarce fit for the purposes of decency, much less 
for those ttf warmth or comfort. A long beard, as 
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white as snow, bung down on his breast, and niino 
gled with Ifeushy, uncpmbed, grizzled hair, which 
hung ihelf-iocks around his wild and staring visage. 
The features seemed to be extenuated by penury 
and famine, until they hardly retained the likeness 
of a human aspect. The eyes, grey, wild, and wan- 
dering, evidently betokened a bewildered imagina- 
tion. He held in his hand a rusty sword, clotted with 
blood, as were his long lean hands, •which were gar- 
nished at the extremity with nails like eagle’s claws. 

“ In the name of Heaven ! who is he ?” said 
Morton, in a whisper to Poundtext, surprised, 
shocked, and even startled at this ghastly appari- 
tion, which looked more like the resurrection of 
some cannibal priest, or druid red from his human 
.sacrifice, than like an earthly mortal. 

“ It is Habakkuk Mucklewrath,” answered 
Poundtext, in the same tone, “ whom the enemy 
have long detained in captivity in forts and castles, 
until his understanding hath departed from him, 
and, as I fear, an evil spirit hath possessed him. 
Nevertheless, our violent brethren will have it, that 
he speaketh of the spirit, and that they fructify by 
his pouring forth.” 

Here he was iuterrupted by Mucklewrath, who 
cried in a voice that made the very beams of the 
roof quiver — “ Who talks of ]:)eace and safe-con- 
duct ? who speaks of mercy to the bloody house of 
the malign auts ? 1 say, take the infants and dash 
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them against the stones ; take the daughters and 
the mothers of the house and hurl them from the 
battlements of their trust, that the dogs may fatten 
on their blood as they did on that of Jezabel, the 
spouse of Ahab, and that their carcases may be 
dung to the face of the field even in the portion of 
their fathers !” 

“ He speaks right,” said more than one sullen 
voice from behind ; “ we will be honoured with lit- 
tle service in the great cause, if wc already make 
fair weather with Heaven’s enemies.” 

“ This is utter abomination and daring impiety,” 
said Morton, unable to contain his indignation. 
“ What blessing can you expect iu a cause, in 
which you listen to the mingled ravings of mad- 
ness and atrocity ?” 

“ Hush, yovmg man !” said Kettlcdrummle, 
“ and reserve thy censure for that for which thou 
canst render a reason. It is not for thee to judge 
into what vessels the spirit may be poured.” 

“ W c judge of the tree by the fruit,” said Pound- 
text, and allow not that to be of divine inspira- 
tion that contradicts the divine laws.” 

“ You forget, brother Poundtext,” said Mac- 
briar, “ that these arc the latter days, when signs 
and wonders shall be multiplied.” 

Poundtext stood forward to reply; but, ere he 
could articulate a word, the insane preacher broke 
in with a scream that drowned all competition. 
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“ Who talks of signs and wonders ? Am not I 
Habakkuk Mucklewrath, whose name is changed 
to Magor-Misabid, because I am made a terror un- 
to myself and unto all that are around me? — I 
heard it— When did I hear it ? — Was it not in 
the Tower of the Bass, that overhangeth the wide 
wild sea ? — And it howled in the winds, and it 
roared in the billows, and it screamed, and it whisr 
tied, and it clanged, with the screams and the clang 
and the whistle of the sea-birds, as they floated, 
and flew, and dropped, and dived, on the bosom of 
the waters. I saw it — Where did I see it ?~ — ^Waa 
it not from the high peaks of Dumbarton, when I 
looked Westward upon the fertile land, and north- 
ward on the wild Highland hills, when the clouds 
gathered and the tempest came, and the lightnings 
of Heaven flashed in sheets as wide as the banners 
of an host ? — What did I see ? — Dead corpses and 
wounded horses, the rushing together of battle, and 
garments rolled in blood. — What heard I ? — The 
voice that cried. Slay, slay — smite — slay utterly — 
let not your eye have pity ! — ^slay utterly, old and 
young, the maiden, the child, and the woman whose 
head is grey — Defile the house and fill the courts 
with the slain !” 

“ We receive the command,” exclaimed more 
than one of the company. “ Six days he hath not 
spoken nor broken bread, and now his tongue is 
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unloosed : — ^WcTeceive the command ; as he hath 
said, 80 \vill we do.” 

Astonished, disgusted, and horror-struck, at 
what he had seen and heard, Morton turned away 
from the circle and left the cottage. He was fol- 
lowed by Burley, who had his eye on his motions. 

Whither are you going ?” said the latter, ta- 
king him by the arm. 

“ Any whcr6, — I care not whither ; but here 1 
will abide no longer.” 

“ Art thou so soon weary, young man?” answer- 
ed Burley. “ Thy hand is but now put to the 
plough, and wouldst thou already abandon it ? Is 
this thy adherence to the cause of thy father ?” 

“ No cause,” replied Morton, indignantly — “ no 
cause can prosper so conducted. One party declares 
for the ravings of a blood-thirsty madman ; an- 
other leader is an old scholastic pedant ; a third” 
^he stopped, and his companion continued the 
sentence — “ is a desperate homicide, thou wouldst, 
say, like John Balfour of Burley ? — I can bear thy 
misconstruction without resentment. Thou doest 
not consider, that it is not men of sober and self- 
seeking minds, who arise in these days of wrath to 
execute judgment and to accomplish deliverance. 
Hadst thou but seen the armies of England, during 
her Parliament of 1642, whose ranks were filled 
with sectaries and enthusiasts, wilder than the Ana- 
baptists ot Munster, thou wouldst have had more 
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cause to marvel ; and yet these men were uncon- 
quered on the field, and their hands wrought mar- 
vellous things for the liberties of the land.” 

“ But their Affairs,” replied Morton, “ were wise- 
ly conducted, and the violence of their zeal expend- 
ed itself in their exhortations and sermons, with- 
out bringing divisions into their councils, or cru- 
elty into their conduct. I have often heard my fa- 
ther say so, and protest, that he wondered at no- 
thing so much as the contrast between the extrava- 
gance of their religious tenets, and the wisdom and 
moderation with which they conducted their civil 
and military affairs. But our councils seem all 
one wild chaos of confusion.” 

“ Thou must have patience, Henry Morton,” 
answered Balfoim ; “ tliou must not leave the cause 
of thy religion and country cither for one wild word, 
or one extravagant action. Hear me. I have al- 
ready persuaded the wiser of our friends, that the 
counsellors are too numerous, and that we cannot 
expect that the Midianites shall, by so large a 
number, be delivered into our hands. They have 
hearkened to my voice, and our assemblies will be 
shortly reduced within such a number as can con- 
sult and act together ; and in them thou shalt 
have a free voice, as well as in ordering our affairs 
of war, and protecting those to whom mercy should 
be shewn — Art thou now satisfied ?” 

“ It will give me pleasure, doubtless,” answered 
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Morton, to be the means of softening the horrors 
of civ'’ war, and I will not leave the post I have 
taktii, until I see measures adopted at which my 
conscience revolts. But to no bloody executions 
after quarter asked, or slaughter without trial, will 
1 lend countenance or sanction ; and you may de- 
pend on my opposing them, with both heart and 
hand, as constantly and resolutely, if attempted by 
our own followers, as when they are the work of 
the enemy.” 

Balfour waved his hand impatiently. 

“ Thou wilt find,” he said, “ that the stubborn 
and hard-hearted generation with whom we deal, 
must be chastised with scorpions ere their hearts 
be humbled, and ere they accept the punishment 
of their iniquity. The word is gone forth against 
them, ‘ I will bring a sword upon you that shall 
avenge the quarrel of my Covenant.’ But what 
is done shall be done gravely, and with discretion, 
like that of the worthy James Melvin, who exe- 
cuted judgment on the tyrant and oppressor. Car- 
dinal Beaton.” 

“ I own to you,” replied Morton, “ that 1 feel 
still more abhorrent at cold-blooded and premedi- 
tated cruelty, than at that which is practised in the 
heat of zeal and resentment.” 

“ Thou art yet but a youth,” replied Balfour, 
*' and hast not learned how light in the balance are 
a tew drops ot blood, iii comparison to the weight 
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and importance of this great national testimony. 
But be not afraid ; thyself shall vote and judge in 
these matters ; it may be we shall see little cause 
to strive together anent them.” 

With this concession Morton was compelled to 
be satisfied for the present, and Burley left him, 
advising him to lie down and get some rest, as the 
host would probably move in the morning. 

“ And you,” said Morton, “ do iiot you go to 
rest also ?” 

“ No,” said Burley ; “ my eyes must not yet 
know slumber. This is no work to be done light- 
ly ; I have yet to perfect the chusing of the com- 
mittee of leaders, and I will call you by times in 
the morning to be present at their consultation.” 

He turned away, and left Morton to his repose. 

Tl)c place in which he found himself was not ill 
adapted for the purpose, being a sheltered nook, 
beneath a large rock, well protected from the pre- 
vailing wind. A quantity of moss with which the 
ground was overspread, made a couch soft enough 
for one who had suffered so much hardship and 
anxiety. ISlorton wrapped himself in the horse- 
man’s cloak which he had still retained, stretched 
himself on the ground, and had not long indulged 
in melancholy reflections on the state of the coun- 
try, and upon his own condition, ere he was relie- 
ved from them by deep and sound slumber. 
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The reat of the army slept on the ground, dis- 
persed in groups, which chose their bed,s on the 
fields as they could best find shelter and conve- 
nience. A few of the principal leaders held wake- 
ful conference with Burley on the state of their af- 
fairs, and some watchmen were appointed, who kept 
themselves on the alert by chanting psalms, or lis- 
tening to the exercises of the more gifted of their 
number. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Got with much ease— now merrily to Ikorse. 

Henry IV. Part I. 


With the first peep of day Henry awoke, and 
found the faithful Cuddie standing beside him with 
a portmanteau in his hand. 

“ I hae been just putting your honour’s things 
in readiness again ye were waking,” said Cuddie, 
“ as is my duty, seeing ye hae been sae gude as to 
tak me into your service.” 

“ I take you into my service, Cuddie ?” said 
Morton ; “ you must be dreaming.” 

“ Na, na, stir,” answered Cuddie ; “ didna I say 
when I was tied on the horse yonder, that if ever 
ye gat loose I wad be your servant, and ye didna 
say no ? and if that isna hiring, I kenna what 
is. Ye gae me nae arles, indeed, but ye had gi’en 
me aneugh before at Milnwood.” 

“ Well, Cuddie, if you insist on taking the 
chance of my unprosperous fortunes ” 

“ Ou ay, I’sc warrant us a’ prosper wool aneugh,” 
answered Cuddie, chceringly, “ an’ anes my auld 
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mithcr was weel puttcn up. I hae begun the cam- 
paigniuf^ tra'^e at an end that is easy aneugh to 
learn.” 

“ Pillaging, I suppose,” said Morton, “ for how 
else could you come by that portmanteau?” 

“I wotna if it’s pillaging, or how yc ca’t,” said 
Cuddie, “ but it comes natural to a body, and it’s 
a profitable trade. Our folk had tirlcd the dead 
dragoons as b*are as bawbees before we were loose 
amaist — ^But when I saw the whigs a’ weel yokit 
by the lugs to Kettledrumrale and the other chield, 
I set off at the lang trot on my aiu errand and 
your honour’s. Sae I took up the syke a wee bit, 
away to the right, wlierc I saw the marks o’ mony 
a horse-foot, and sure aneugh I cam to a place 
where there h ad been some clean leatherin’, and a’ 
the puir chields were lying there buskit wi’ their 
claes just as they had y)ut them on that morning — 
nacbody had found out that pose o’ carcages — and 
wha suld be in the midst thereof (as iny mither 
says) but our auld acquaintance, Serjeant Both- 
well ?” 

“ Ay, has that man fallen ?” said Morton. 

“ Troth has he,” answered Cuddie ; “ and his 
ecn were open, and his brow bent, and his teeth 
clenged thegither, like the jaws of a trap for fou- 
marts when the spring’s doun — I was amaist feared 
to look at him ; however, I thought to hae turn 
about wi’ him, and sae I e’en riped his pouches, as 
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he had dune mohy an honester man’s ; and here’vS 
your ain siller again (or your uncle’s, which is the 
same) that he got at Milnwood that unlucky night 
that made us a’ i^odgers thegither.” 

“ There can he no harm, Cuddie,” said Morton, 
“ in making use of this money, since we know how 
he came by it ; but you must divide with me.” 

“ Bide a wee, bide a wee,” said Cuddie. “ Weel, 
and there’s a bit ring he had hinging in a black 
ribbon doun on his breast. I am thinking it has 
been a love-token, puir fallow— there’s naebody sae 
rough but they hac aye a kind heart to the lasses 
— and there’s a book wi’ a wheen papers, and I got 
twa or three odd things that I’ll keep to myscl 
forby.” 

“ Upon my word, you have made a very success- 
ful foray for a beginner,” said his new master. 

“ Hacna 1 e’en now ?” said Cuddie with great 
exultation. “ I tauld ye I wasna that dooms stupid, 
if it cam to lifting things. — And forby, I hae got- 
ten twa gude horse. A feckless loon of a Straven 
weaver, that has left his loom and his bein bouse to 
sit skirling on a cauld hill-side, had cstched twa 
dragoon naigs, and he could neither gar them hup 
nor wind, sae he took a gowd noble for them baith. 
— I suld hac tried him wi’ half the siller, but it’s 
an unco ill place to get change in — Ye’ll find the 
siller’s missing out o’ Bothweli’s purse.” * 
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“ You have made a most excellent and iiseful 
purchase. Cuddle ; but what is that portmanteau ?” 

“ The puckmantle ?” answered Cuddle, “ it was 
Lord Evandale’s yesterday, and it’s yours the day. 
I fand it ahint the bush o’ broom yonder — ^ilka dog 
has its day— Yc ken what the auld sang says, 

^ Take turn alwut^ motlier, quo* Tam o* the Linn.* 


And, speaking o’ that, I maun gang and see about 
my mithcr, puir auld body, if your honour hasna 
ony immediate commands.” 

“ But, Cuddic,” said IMorton, “ I really cannot 
take these things from you without some recom- 
pence.” 

“ Hout fie, stir,” answered Cuddle, “ ye suld aye 
be taking, — for rccompcncc, ye may think about 
that some other time — I hae seen gay weel to mysel 
wi’ some things that fit me better. What could 
I do wi’ Ijord bivandale’s braw clacs ? Serjeant 
Bothwcll’s will serve me weel eneugh.” 

Not being able to prevail on the self-constitutetl 
and disinterested follower to accept of anything 
for himself out of these warlike spoils, Morton re- 
solved to take the first opportunity of rctiuning 
I.ord Evaudale’s property, supposing him yet to Ik; 
alive ; and, in the meanwhile, did not hesitate to 
avail himscll of Cuddle’s prize, so far as to appro- 

i:: 
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priai^ j^me change of linen and other trifling ar- 
ticles amongst those of more value which the port- 
manteau contained. 

He then hastily looked over the papers which 
were found in Bothwell’s pocket-book. These were 
of a miscellaneous description. The roll of his 
troop, with the names of those absent on furlough, 
memorandums of tavern-bills, and lists of delin- 
quents who might be made subjects of fine and per- 
secution, first presented themselves, along with a 
copy of a warrant from the Privy Council to arrest 
certain persons of distinction therein named. In 
another pocket of the book were one or two com- 
missions which Both well had held at different times, 
and certificates of his services abroad, in w hich his 
courage and military talents were highly praised. 
But the most remarkable paper was an accurate 
account of his genealogy, with reference to many 
documents for establishment of its authenticity ; 
subjoined was a list of the ample possessions of the 
forfeited hairls of Bothwell, and a particular account 
of the })roportions in which King James VI. had be- 
stowed them on the courtiers and nobility by whose 
descendants they were at present actually possessed; 
beneath this list was written, in red letters, in the 
liand of the deceased, TTmul Imimmor^ F, S. E. B. 
the initials piobably intimating Francis Stuart, 
Earl of Bothwell. To these documents, which 
.strongly painted the character and feelings of the 
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deceased proprietor of these papers, were , added 
some which shewed it in a light greastfy different 
from that m which we liave hitherto presented it 
to the reader. 

In a secret pocket of the book, which Morton did 
not discover without some trouble, were one or two 
letters, written in a beautiful female hand. They 
were dated about twenty years back, bore no ad- 
dress, and were subscribed only by initials. With- 
out having time to peruse them accurately, Mor- 
ton perceived that they contained the elegant yet 
fond expressions of female affection directed towards 
an object whose jealousy they cndeavoxircd to sooth, 
and of whose hasty, suspicious, and impatient tem- 
per, the writer seemed gently to cdmplain. The 
ink of these manuscripts had faded by time, and, 
notwithstanding the great care which had obviously 
been taken for their preservation, they were in one 
or two places chafed so as to be illegible. 

It matters not,” these words were written on 
the envelope of that which had suffered most, “ 1 
have them by heart.” 

With these letters was a lock of hair wrapped 
in a copy of verses, written obviously with a feeling, 
which atoned, in Morton’s opinion, for the rough- 
ness of the poetry, and the conceits with which it 
abounded, according to the taste of the period : 

Thy hue, dear pledge, pure mid bright, 

As ill tluit well-reiueinlier’d night, 
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When first thy mystic braid was wove. 

And firet my Agnes whisper’d love. 

Since then how often hast thou press’d 
The torrid zone of this wild breast. 

Whose wrath and hate have sworn to dwell 
With the first sin which peopled hell ; 

A breast whose blood's a troubled ocean. 

Each throb the earthquake’s wild coinmotioti !— 
O, if such clime tliou canst endure. 

Yet kee}> thy hue unsLiin'd and pure, 

W'hat conquest o’er eiich erring thought 
( )f that fierce realm had Agnes wrought ! 

1 had not wander'd wild and wide, 

W^itli such an angel for my guide ; 

Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove me, 

If she had lived, and lived to love me. 

Not tlicn this world's wild joys had l>cen 
To me <mc savage hunting-scene. 

My sole delight the headlong race. 

And frantic hurry of the chace. 

To start, pursue, and bring to bay, 
dush in, drag down, and rend ray prey, 

Then — fnnn the carcase turn away; 

Mine ireful mood had sweetness tamed. 

And sooth’d each wound which pride inflamed 
Yes, G(k 1 and man might now approve me. 

If tliou liadst lived, and lived to love me ! 


As he finished reading these lines, Morton could 
not forbear reflecting with compassion on the fate 
of this singular and most unhappy being, who, it 
appeared, while in the lowest state of desperation, 
and almost of contempt, had his recollections con- 
tinually fixed oil the high station to which his birth 
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seemed to entitle him ; and, while plunged in gross 
licentiousness, was in secret looking baclii*with bit- 
ter remors . to the period of his youth, during which 
he had nourished a virtuous, though unfortunate 
attachment. 

« Al|s! what are we/’ said Morton, that our 
best and most praiseworthy feelings can be thus 
debased and depraved — that honourable pride can 
sink into haughty and desperate indiflFcreiice for 
general opinion, and the sorrow of blighted affec- 
tion inhabit the same bosom which license, revenge, 
and rapine, have chosen for their citadel ? Tint it 
is the same throughout; the liberal principles of 
one man sink ijito cold and unfeeling indiflerence, 
the religious zeal of another hurries liim into fran- 
tic and savage enthusiasm. Our resolutions, our 
passions, arc like the waves of the sea ; and, with- 
out the aid of Him wbo formed the Imman breast, 
wc cannot say to its tides, ‘ Thus far shall ye come, 
and no farther.’ ” 

\Miilc he thus moralized, he raised his eyes, and 
observed that Hurley stood before him. 

“ Already awake ? ’ said that leader — It is well, 
and shews zeal to tread the path before you. — W hat 
papers are these ?” he continued. 

ISIorton gave him some brief account of Cuddle's 
successful marauding party, and handed him the 
pocket-book of Bothwell, ivith its contents. The 
Caineronian leader looked with some attention on 
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such of the papers as related to military affairs, or 
public buamess ; but when he came to the verses, 
he threw them from Inm with contempt. 

‘‘ I little thought,” he said, when, by the bless- 
ing of God, I passed my sword three times through 
the body of that arch tool of cruelty and persecu- 
tion, tliat a character so dcsi)crate and so danger- 
ous could have stooped to an art as trifling as it is 
profone. But I see that Satan can blend the most 
different qualities in his well-beloved and chosen 
agents, and that tlic same hand which can wield a 
club or a shaighter-wc .ipon against the godly in the 
\ alley of destruction, can touch a tinkling lute, or 
a gitiern, to sooth the ears of the dancing daugh- 
ters of perdition in their Vanity Fair.” 

Your ideas of duty, then,'’ said JVIofton, ex 
elude love of the fine arts, which have been sup- 
}) 0 &ed ill general to purify and to elevate the mind?” 

To me, young man,” answered Burley, and 
to those who think as 1 do, the pleasures of this 
world, undt‘v whatever name disguised, arc vanity, 
as its grandeur and power are a snare. We have 
but one object on earth, and that is to build up the 
temple of the l^ord.” 

“ 1 hav c heard my father observe,” replied Mor- 
ton, “ that many who assumed power in the name 
of Heaven, were as severe in its exercises, and as 
unwilling to part with it, as if they had been sole- 
ly moved by the motives of worldly ambition— But 
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of this another time. Have you succeeded in 
obtaining a committee of the council td |)e nomi- 
nated ?” 

I have,” answered Burley. “ The number is 
limited to six, of which you are one, and I come to 
call you to their deliberations.” 

Morton accompanied him to a sequestered grass- 
plot, where their colleagues awaited them. In this 
delegation of authority, the two principal factions 
which divided the tumultuary army had each taken 
care to send three of their own number. On the 
part of the Cameronians, were Burley, Macbriar, 
and Kcttledrummle ; and on that of the moderate 
party, l*oundtext, Henry Morton, and a small pro- 
prietor, called the Laird of Langcale. Thus the 
two parties were equally balanced by their repre- 
sentatives in the committee of management, al- 
though it seemed likely that those of the most vio- 
lent opinions were, as is usual in such cases, to pos- 
sess and exert the greater degree of energy. Their 
debate, however, was conducted more like men of 
this world than could have been expected jBrom 
their conduct on the preceding evening. After 
matiuely considering their means and situation, 
and the probable increase of their numbers, they 
agreed that they would keep their position for that 
day, in order to refresh their men, and give time 
to reinforcements to join them, and that, on the 
next morning, they would direct their march to- 
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wards Tilltetudlem, and summon that strong-hold, 
as they escpressed it, of malignancy. If it was not 
suiTendered to their summons, they resolved to try 
the effect of a brisk assault; and, should that mis- 
carry, it was settled that they should leave a part 
of their number to blockade the place, and reduce 
it, if possible, by famine, while their main body 
should march forward to drive Claverhousc and 
l>ord Ross from the town of Glasgow. Such was 
the determination of the council of management ; 
and thus Morton’s first enterprize in active life 
was likely to be the attack of a castle belonging to 
the parent of his mistress, and defended by her re- 
lative, Major Rcllendcn, to whom he personally 
owed many obligations. He felt fully the embar- 
rassment of his situation, yet consoled himself with 
the reflection, that his newly-acquired power in the 
insurgent anny would give him, at all events, the 
means of extending to the inmates of Tillietudlem 
a protection which no other circumstances could 
have affordetl them, and he was not without hope 
that he might be able to mediate such an accom- 
modation betwixt them and the Presbyterian army 
as should secure them a safe neutrality during the 
war which was about to ensue. 
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CHAPTER XL 


There came a knight from the field of slain, 

Ilis steed was drench’d with blood and rain. 

Finlay. 


W E must now return to tlic fortress of Tillic- 
tudlem and its inhabitants. The morning, being 
the first after the battle of Loudon-hill, had dawn- 
ed upon its battlements, and the defenders had al- 
ready resumed the labours by which they proposed 
to render the place tenable, when the w’atchman, 
who was placed in a high turret, called the AYar- 
der’s Tower, gave the signal that a horseman was 
approaching. As he came nearer, his dress indi- 
cated an officer of the Life-Guards ; and the slow- 
ness of his horse’s pace, as well as the manner in 
which the rider stooped on the saddle-bow, plainly 
shewed that he wns sick or wounded. The wicket 
was instantly opened to receive him, and Lord 
Evandale rode into the court-yard, so reduced by 
loss of blood, that he was unable to dismount with- 
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out assistance. As he entered the hall, leaning 
upon a servant, the ladies shrieked with surprise 
and terror ; for, pale as death, stained with blood, 
his regimentals soiled and tom, and his hair matted 
and disordered* he resembled rather a spectre than 
a human being. But their next exclamation was 
that of joy at his escape. 

“ Thank God !” exclaimed Lady INI argaret, 
“ that you arc here, and have escaped the hands of 
the blood-thirsty murderers who have cut off so 
many of the King’s loyal servants !” 

“ Thank God !” added Edith, “ that you are here 
and in safety ! \’\'^e have dreaded tlie worst ; but 
you arc wounded, and I fear we have little the 
means of assisting you.” 

“ My wounds are only sword-cuts,” answered the 
young nobleman, as he reposed himself on a scat ; 
“ the pain is not worth mentioning, and I should 
not even feel exhausted but for the loss of blood. 
But it was not my purpose to bring my weakness 
to add to your danger and distress, but to relieve 
them, if possible. What can I do for you ? — Per- 
mit me,” he added, addressing I.iady Margaret — 
“ permit me to think and act as your sou, my dear 
madam — as your brother, Edith !” 

He pronounced the last part of the sentence with 
some emphasis, as if he feared that the apprehen- 
sion of his pretensions as a suitor might render his 
proffered services unacceptable to Miss Bellenden. 
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She was not insensible to his delicacy, but there was 
no time for exchange of sentiments. 

“ VV^c are preparing for our defence,” said the 
old lady, with great dignity ; “ iny brother has ta- 
ken charge of our garrison, and, by the grace of 
God, we will give the rebels such a reception as 
they deserve.” 

“ How gladly,” said Evandale, “ would I share 
in the defence of the Castle ! But in my present 
state, I should be but a burden to you, nay, some- 
thing worse ; for, the knowledge that an officer of 
the Ijife-Guards was in the Castle, would be suffi- 
cient to make these rogues more desperately earnest 
to possess themselves of it. If they find it defend- 
ed only by tlic family, they may possibly march on 
to Glasgow rather than hazard an assault.” 

“ And can you think so meanly of us, my lord,” 
said Edith, with the generous hurst of feeling which 
woman so often evinces, and which becomes her so 
well, her voice faultering through eagerness, and 
her brow colouring with the noble warmth which 
dictated her language — “ Can you think so meanly 
of your friends, as that they would permit such con- 
siderations to interfere with their sheltering and 
protecting you at a moment when you are unable 
to defend yourself, and when the whole country is 
filled with the enemy ? Is there a cottage in Scot- 
land whose owners would permit a valued friend to 
leave it in such circumstances ? And can you think 
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we will allow you to go from a castle which we hold 
to he strong enough for our own defence?” 

“ Lord Evandale need never think of it,” said 
Lady Margaret. “ I will dress his wounds myself; 
it is all an old wife is fit for in war time ; but to 
quit the Castle of TiUietudlem when the sword 
of the enemy is drawn to slay him, — the meanest 
trooper that ever wore the king’s coat on his back 
should not do so, much less my youUg Lord Evan- 
dale. — Ours is not a house that ought to brook such 
dishonour. The Tower of TiUietudlem has been 
too much distinguished by the visit of his most 
sacred ” 

Here she was interrupted by the entrance of the 
Major. 

“ We have taken a prisoner, my dear uncle,” 
said Edith — “ a wounded prisoner, and he wants 
to escape from us. You must help us to keep him 
by force.” 

“ Lord Evandale !” exclaimed the veteran. “ I 
am as much pleased as when I got my first com- 
mission. Claverhouse reported you were killed, or 
missing at least.” 

“ I should have been slain, but for a friend of 
yours,” said Lord Evandale, speaking with some 
emotion, and bending his eyes on the ground, as if 
he wished to avoid seeing the impression that what 
he was about to say would make upon Miss Bcl- 
lendcn. “ I was unhorsed and defenceless, and the 
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sword raised to dispatch me, when young Mr Mor- 
ton, the ] risoner for whom you interested yourself 
yesterday morning, interposed in the most gene- 
rous manner, preserved my life, and furnished me 
with the means of escaping.” 

As he ended the sentence, a painful curiosity 
overcame his first resolution ; he raised his eyes to 
Edith’s face, and imagined he could read in the 
glow of her chvek, and the sparkle of her eye, joy 
at hearing of her lover’s safety and freedom, and 
triumph at his not having been left last in the race 
of generosity. Such, indeed, were her feelings ; but 
they were also mingled with admiration of the ready 
frankness with which Lord Evandale had liastened 
to bear witness to the merit of a favoured rival, and 
to acknowledge an obligation, which, in all proba- 
bility, he would rather have owed to any other in- 
dividual in tlic world. 

Major liollendeii, who would never have obser- 
ved the emotions of either partv, even had they 
been much more markedly e>:])ressed, contented 
himself with saying, “ Since Henry Morton has in- 
fiiience with these rascals, I am glad he has so ex- 
erted it; but J hope he will get clear of them as 
soon as he can. Indeed, I cannot doubt it. I know 
his principles, and that he detests their cant and hy- 
pocrisy. 1 have heard him laugh a thousand times 
at the pedantry of that old presbyterian scoundrel 
J^oundtext, who, after enjoying the indulgeu(|e of 
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the government for so many years, has now, upon 
the very first ruffle, shewn himself in his own pro- 
per colours, and set off, with three parts of his crop- 
eared congregation, to join the host of the fanatics. 
— But how did you escape after leaving the field, 
my lord ?” 

“ I rode for my life, as a recreant knight must,” 
answered Lord Evandale, smiling. “ I took the 
route where I thought I had least chance of meet- 
ing with any of the enemy, and I found shelter for 
sevi.ral hours — you will hardly guess where.” 

“ At Castle Bracklan, perhaps,” said Ijady Mar- 
garet, “ or in the house of some otlier loyal gentle- 
man ?” 

“ No, madam. I was repulsed, under one mean 
pretext or another, from more than one house of 
that description, for fear of the enemy following my 
traces ; but I found refuge in the cottage of a poor 
widow, whose Imsband had been sliot within these 
three months by a party of our corps, and whose 
two sons are at tliis very moment with the insur- 
gents.” 

“ Indeed ?” said Lady IMargaret Bcllendcn ; 

“ and was a fanatic woman capable of such gene- 
rosity ? — but she disapproved, 1 suj)pose, of the te- 
nets of her family ?” 

“ Far from it, madam,” continued the young 
nobleman ; “ she was in principle a rigid recusant, 
but she saw my danger and distress, considered me 
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as a fellow-creature, aud forgot that I was a cava- 
lier and a soldic’-. She bound my wounds, and per- 
mitted me to rest upon her bed, concealed me from 
a party of the insurgents who were seeking for strag- 
glers, supplied me with food, and did not suffer me 
to leave my place of refuge until she had learned 
that I had every chance of getting to this Tower 
without danger.” 

“ It was nobly done,” said Miss Bellenden ; “ and 
1 trust you will have an opportunity of rewarding 
her generosity.” 

“ I am running up an arrear of obligation on all 
.sides, Miss llcllcnden, during these unfortunate oc- 
currences,” replied Lord Evandalc ; “ but when J 
can attain the means of shewing my gratitude, the 
will shall not be wanting.” 

All now joined in pressing Lord Evandale to 
relinquish his intention of leaving the Castle ; but 
the argument of Major Bellenden proved the most 
eflFectual. 

“ Your presence in the Castle will be most use- 
ful, if not absolutely necessary, my lord, in order 
to maintain, by your authority, proper discipline 
among the fellow's whom Claverhousc has left in 
garrison here, and who do not prove to be of the 
most orderly description of inmates ; and, indeed, 
we have the Colonel's authority, for that very pur- 
pose, to detain any officer of his regiment who 
might pass this way.” 
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“ That,” said Lord Evandale, “ is an unanswer- 
able argument, since it shews me that my residence 
here may be useful, even in my present disabled 
state.” 

“ For your wounds, my lord,” said the Major, 
“ if my sister, Lady Bellenden, will undertake to 
give battle to any feverish symptom, if such should 
appear, I will answer that my old campaigner, Gi- 
deon Pike, shall dress a flesh-wound with any of 
the incorporation of Barber-Surgeons. He had 
enough of practice in Montrose’s time, for we had 
few regularly-bred army chirurgeons, as you may 
well suppose. — You agree to stay with us, then ?” 

" My reasons for leaving the Castle,” said Lord 
Evandale, glancing a look towards Edith, “ though 
they evidently seemed weighty, must needs give 
way to those which infer the power of serving yon. 
May I presume. Major, to inquire into the means 
and plan of defence which you have prepared ? or 
can I attend you to examine the works ?” 

It did not escape Miss Bellenden, that Lord 
Evandale seemed much exhausted both in body and 
mindi “ I think, sir,” she said, addressing the Ma- 
jor, “ that since Lord Evandale condescends to be- 
come an officer of our garrison, you should begin 
by rendering him amenable to your authority, and 
ordering him to his apartment, that he may take 
some refreshment ere he enters on military discus- 
sions.” 
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'' Edith is right ” said the old lady ; '' you must 
go iostauJy to bed, my lord, and take some fe- 
brifuge, which I will prepare with my own hand ; 
and my lady-in- w^ai ting, Mistress Martha Weddell, 
shall make some friar’s chicken, or something very 
light. I would not advise wine. — .John Gudyill, 
lei the housekeeper make ready the chamber of dais. 
]R>rd Evandale must lie dowm instantly. Pike will 
take off the diK^ssings and examine the state of the 
wounds.” 

These arc melancholy preparations, madam,” 
said I^ord Kvaiidale, as he returned thanks to Eady 
Margaret, and was about to leave the hall, — but 
1 must submit to your ladysliip’s directions ; and 
I trust tliat your skill will soon make me a more 
able defender of your Castle than I am at present. 
You must render my body serviceable as soon as 
you can, for you have no use for my head while you 
have Major Jiellenden.” 

With these words he left the apartment. 

An excellent young man, and a modest,” said 
the Major. 

None of that conceit,” said Lady IVIargarct, 
“ that often makes young folks su})pose they know 
better how their complaint should be treated than 
people that have had experience.” 

^\nd so generous and liandsomc a young no- 
hleinaii,” said Jenny Dennison, wdio had entered 
during the latter i)art of this conversation, and 
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was now left alone with her mistress in the hall, 
the Major returning to his military cares, and 
Lady Margaret to her medical preparations. 

Edith only answered these encomiums with a 
sigh ; but, although silent, she felt and knew bet- 
ter than any one, how much they were merited by 
the person on whom they were bestowed. Jenny, 
however, failed not to follow up her blow. 

“ After a’, it’s true that my leddy says — there’s 
nae trusting a Presbyterian ; they are a’ faithless 
mau-sworn looiis. AVliac wad bae thought that 
young Milnwood and Cuddie Headrigg wad hae 
ta’en on wi’ thae rebel blackguards ?” 

What do you mean by such improbable non- 
sense, Jenny?” said her young mistress, very much 
displeased. 

“ I ken it’s no pleasing for you to hear, madam,” 
answered Jenny, hardily ; “ and it’s as little plea- 
sant for me to tell; but as gude ye suld ken a’ 
about it sunc as sync, for the haill Castle’s ringing 
wi’t.” 

" Ringing with what, .Tenny ? Have you a mind 
to drive me mad ?” answered Edith, impatiently. 

“ Just that Henry Morton of Milnwood is out 
wi’ the rebels, and anc o’ their chief leaders.” 

“ It is a falsehood,” said Edith — “ a most base 
calumny ! and you arc very bold to dare to repeat 
it to me. Henry Mwton is incapable of such 
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treachery to his king and country — such cruelty to 
me — ^to — ^tu all the innocent and defenceless vic- 
tims, I mean, who must suffer in a civil war — I tell 
you he is utterly incapable of it, in every sense.” 

“ Dear ! dear ! Miss Edith,” replied Jenny, still 
constant to her text, “ they maun be better acquaint- 
ed wi’ young men than I am, or ever wish to be, 
that can tell prcceesely what they’re capable or no 
capable o’. But there has been Trooper Tam, and 
another chicld, out in bonnets and grey plaids, like 
countrymen, to recon — reconnoitre, I think John 
Gudyill ca’d it ; and they hac been amang the re- 
bels, and brought back word that they had seen 
young Milnwood, mounted on anc o’ the dragoon 
horses that was ta’en at Loudon-hill, armed wi’ 
swords and pistols, like wha but him, and hand 
and glove wi’ the foremost o’ them, and drecling 
and commanding the men; and Cuddic at the 
heels o’ him, in ane o’ Serjeant Bothwell s laced 
waistcoats, and a cockit hat with a bab o’ blue rib- 
bands at it for the auld cause o’ the Covenant, — 
(but Cuddic aye liked a blue ribband,) and a ruf- 
fled sark, like ony lord o’ the land — it sets the like 
o’ him, indeed !” 

“ .Jenny,” said her young mistress, hastily, “ it 
is impossible these men’s report can be true ; my 
uncle has heard nothing of it at this instant.” 

“ Because Tam Halliday,” answered the hand- 
maiden, “ came in just five minutes after Lord 
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Evandale ; and when he heard his lordship was in 
the Castle, he swore (the profane loon) he would 
be d — d ere he would make the report, as he ca’d 
it, of his news to Major Bellenden, since there was 
an officer of his ain regiment in the garrison. Sae 
he wad have said naetbing till Lord Evandale 
wakened the next morning; only he tauld me 
about it,” (here Jenny looked a little down,) “ just 
to vex me about Cuddio.” 

“ Poh, you silly girl,” said Edith, assuming 
some courage, “ it is all a trick of that fellow to 
teaze you.” 

“ Na, madam, it canita be that, for .John Gud- 
yill took the other dragoon (he’s an auld hard-fa- 
voured man, I wotna his name) into the cellar, and 
gac him a tass o’ brandy to get the news out o’ him, 
and he said just the same as Tam Halliday, word 
for word ; and Mr Gudyill was in sic a rage, that 
he tauld it a’ ower again to us, and says the haill 
rebellion is owing to the nonsense o’ my Leddy, 
and the Major, and Lord Evandale, that begged 
off young Milnwood and Cuddie yesterday morn- 
ing, for that, if they had suffered, the country wad 
hae been quiet — and, troth, I am mucklc o’ that 
opinion mysel.” 

This last commentary Jenny added to her tale, 
in resentment of her mistress’s extreme and obsti- 
nate incredulity. She was instantly alarmed, how- 
ever, by the effect which her news produced upon 
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her young mistress, an effect rendered doubly vio- 
lent by the lligh-Church principles and prejudices 
in which Miss Bellenden had been educated. Her 
complexion became instantly as pale as a corpse, her 
respiration so difficult that it was on the point of 
altogether failing her, and her limbs so incapable 
of supporting her, that she sunk, rather than sat, 
down upon one of the seats in the hall, and seem- 
ed on the eve of fainting. Jenny tried cold water, 
burnt feathers, cutting of laces, and all other reme- 
dies usual in hysterical cases, but without any im- 
mediate effect. 

“ Clod forgi’e me, what hac I done ?” said the 
repentant fille-dc-chambre, “ I wish my tongue had 
been cuttit out ! — Wha wad hae thought o’ her 
taking on that way, and a’ for a young lad ? — O, 
Miss Fidith — dear !Miss Edith, hand your heart 
up about it, it’s maybe no true for a’ that 1 hae 
said — (), I wish my mouth had been lilistercd ! — 
A’ body tells me my tongue will do me a mischief 
some day. What if my Ijcddy comes ? or the Ma- 
jor ? — and she’s sitting in the throne, too, that nac- 
body has sat in -since that weary morning the King 
was here ! — O, what will 1 do ? What will become 
o’ us?” 

While Jenny Dennison thus lamented herself 
and her mistress, Edith slowly returned from the 
paroxysm into which she had been thrown by this 
unexpected intelligence. 
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“ If he had been unfortunate” she said, “ I never 
would have deserted him. I never did so, even when 
there was danger and disgrace in pleading his cause. 
If he had died, I would have mourned him — if he 
had been unfaithful, I would have forgiven him ; 
but a rebel to his King, — a traitor to his country, 
— ^the associate and colleague of cut-throats and 
common stabbers, — the persecutor of all that is no- 
ble, — the professed and blasphemous enemy of all 
that is sacred, — I will tear him from my heart, if 
my life-blood should ebb in the etfort !” 

She wiped her eyes, and rose hastily from the 
great chair, (or throne, as Lady Margaret used to 
call it,) while the terrified damsel hastened to shake 
up the cushion, and eflPacc the appearance of any 
one having occupied that sacred scat ; although 
King Charles himself, considering the youth and 
beauty as well as the affliction of the momentary 
usurper of his hallowed chair, would probably have 
thought very little of the profanation. She then 
hastened ofificiously to press her support on Kditfa, 
as she paced the hall apparently in deep meditation. 

“ Tak my arm, madam ; better just tak my arm ; 
sorrow maun hae its vent, and doubtless ” 

“ No, Jenny,” said Edith, with firmness ; “ you 
have seen my weakness, and you shall see my 
strength.” 

“ But ye leaned on me the other morning. Miss 
Edith, when ye were sac sair grieved.” 
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“ Misplaced and erring affection may require 
support, Jeiioy — duty can support itself; yet I 
will do nothing rashly. I will be aware of the rea- 
sons of his conduct — and then — cast him off for 
ever,” was the firm and determined answer of her 
young lady. 

Overawed by a manner of which she could nei- 
ther conceive the motive, nor estimate the merit, 
Jenny muttered between her teeth, “ Odd, when 
the first flight’s ower. Miss Edith tales it as easy 
as I do, and muckle easier, and I’m sure I ne’er 
cared half sac muckle about Cuddie Headrigg as 
she did about young Milnwood. Forbyc that, it’s 
maybe as weel to hae a friend on baith sides ; for, 
if the whigs suld come to tak the Castle, as it’s like 
tliey may, when there’s sae little victual, and the 
dragoons wasting what’s o’t, ou, in that case, Miln- 
wood and Cuddie wad hae the upper hand, and 
their friendship wad be worth siller — I was think- 
ing sac this morning or 1 heard the news.” 

With this consolatory reflection the damsel went 
about her usual occupations, leaving her mistress 
to school her mind as she best might, for eradica- 
ting the sentiments which she had hitherto enter- 
tained towards Henry Morton. 
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CHAPTER Xlh 

Once more unto the breach — dear friends, once more. 

Henry 

On the evening of this day, all the information 
wl'.ich they could procure led them to expect that 
the insurgent army would be with early dawn on 
their march against Tillietudlem. Lord Evan- 
dale’s wounds had been examined by Pike, who 
reported them in a very promising state. They 
were numerous, but none of any consequence ; and 
the loss of blood, as much perhaps as the boasted 
specific of Lady Margaret, had prevented any ten*- 
dency to fever ; so that, notwithstanding he felt 
some pain and great weakness, the patient main- 
tained that he was able to creep about with the as- 
sistance of a stick. In these circumstances he re- 
fused to be confined to his apartment, both that he 
might encourage the soldiers by his presence, and 
suggest any necessary addition to the plan of de- 
fence, which the Major might be supposed to have 
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arranged upon something of an antiquated fashion 
of warfaie. Jjord Evandale was well qualified to 
give advice on such subjects, having served, during 
his early youth, both in France and in the Low 
Countries. There was little or no occasion, how- 
ever, for altering the preparations already made ; 
and, excepting on the article of provisions, there 
seemed no reason to fear for the defence of so strong 
a place against *such assailants as those by whom it 
was threatened. 

With the peep of day. Lord Evandale and Ma- 
jor Bfllendcn were on the battlements again, view- 
ing and reviewing the state of their preparations, 
and anxiously expecting the approach of the ene- 
my. I ought to observe, that the report of the 
spies had now been regularly made and received ; 
but the Major treated the report that Morton was 
in arms against the government with the most 
scornful incredulity. 

“ 1 know the lad better,” was the only reply he 
deigned to make ; “ the fellows have not dared to 
venture near enough, and have been deceived by 
some fanciful resemblance, or have picked up some 
story.” 

“ I differ from you. Major,” answered Lord 
Evandale, “ I think you will see that young gen- 
tleman at the head of the insurgents ; and, though 
1 shall be heartily sorry for it, I shall not be greatly 
siupriscd.” 
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“ You are as bad as Claverhouse,” said the Ma- 
jor, “ who contended yesterday morning down my 
very throat, that this young fellow, who is as high- 
spirited and gentleman-like a boy as I have ever 
known, wanted but an opportunity to place himself 
at the head of the rebels.” 

And considering the usage which he has re- 
ceived, and the suspicions under which he lies,” 
said Lord Evandalc, “ what other course is open 
to liiin ? For my own part, I should hardly know 
whether ho deserved most blame or pity.” 

“ Blame, my lord? — Pity ?” echoed the Major, 
astonished at hearing such sentiments, “ he would 
deserve to be hanged, that’s all ; and, were he my 
own son, I should see him strung up with pleasure 
— Blame indeed ! But your lordship cannot think 
as you are pleased to speak.” 

“ I give you my honour. Major Bellenden, that 
I have been for some time of opinion, that our po- 
liticians and prelates have driven matters to a pain- 
ful extremity in this country, and have alienated, 
by violence of various kinds, not only the lower 
classes, but all those in the upper ranks, whom 
strong party-feeling, or a desire of court-interest, 
does not attach to their standard.” 

“ I am no politician,” answered the Major, “ and 
X do not understand nice distinctions. My sword 
is the King’s, and when he commands I draw it in 
his cause.” 
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“ I tru''-t ” replied the young lord, “ you will not 
find me more backward than yourself, though I 
heartily wish that the enemy were foreigners. It is, 
liowever, no time to debate that matter, for yonder 
they come, and we must defend ourselves as well 
as we can.” 

As Lord hivandale spoke, the van of the insur- 
gents began to make their appearance on the road 
which crossed the top of the hill, and thence de- 
scended opposite to the Tower. They did not, 
llowc^'er, move downwards, as if aware that, in 
doing so, their columns would be exposed to the 
fire of tlie artillery of the place. But their num- 
bers, which at first seemed few, appeared presently 
so to deepen and concentrate themselves, that, 
judging of the masses which occupied the road be- 
hind the hill from the closeness of the front which 
they presented on the top of it, their force seemed 
very considerable. There was a pause of anxiety 
on both sides ; and, while the unsteady ranks of 
the Covenanters were agitated, as if by pressure 
behind, or uncertainty as to their next movement, 
their arms, picturesque from their variety, glanced 
in the moniing sun, whose beams were reflected 
from a grove of pikes, muskets, halberds, and bat- 
tle-axes. The armed mass occupied, for a few mi- 
nutes, this fluctuating position, until three or four 
horsemen, who seemed to be leaders, advanced from 
the front, and occupied the height a little nearer 
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to the Castle. John Gudyill, who was not without 
some skill as an artilleryman, brought a gun to 
bear on this detached group. 

“ I’ll flee the falcon,” (so the small cannon was 
called) — “ I’ll flee the falcon whene’er your honour 
gi’es command ; my certie, she’ll ruffle their fea- 
thers for them.” 

The Major looked at Lord Evandale. 

“ Stay a moment,” said the young nobleman, 
“ they send us a flag of truce.” 

In fact, one of the horsemen at that moment dis- 
mounted, and, displaying a white cloth on a pike, 
moved forward toward the Tower, while the Major 
and Lord Evandale, descending from the battle- 
ment of the main fortress, advanced to meet him as 
far as the barricade, judging it unwise to admit him 
within the precincts which they designed to defend. 
At the same time that the ambassador set forth, 
the group of horsemen, as if they had anticipated 
the preparations of .John Gudyill for their annoy- 
ance, withdrew from the advanced station which 
they had occupied, and fell back to the main body. 

The envoy of the Covenanters, to judge by his 
mien and manner, seemed fully imbued with that 
spiritual pride which distinguished his sect. Ilis 
features were drawn up to a contemptuous primness, 
and his half-shut eyes seemed to scorn to look upon 
the terrestrial objects around, while^at every solemn 
stride, his toes were pointed outwards with an air 
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tliat anpcar'^d to despise tlie ground on which they 
trode. Lord Evandale could not suppress a smile 
at this singular figure. 

“ X)id you ever,” said he to Major Bellenden, 
“see such an absurd automaton? One would swear 
it moves upon springs — Can it speak, think you ?” 

“ O, ay,” said the Major ; “ that seems to be one 
of my old acquaintance, a genuine puritan of the 
right pharasaical leaven — Stay — he coughs and 
hems ; lie is about to summon the Castle with the 
butt-eud of a sermon, instead of a parley on the 
trumpet.” 

Tlic veteran, who in his day had had many an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the manners 
of these religionists, was not far mistaken in his con- 
jecture ; only that, instead of a prose exordium^ the 
Laird of Ijangcalo, for it was no less a personage, 
uplifted, with a Stentorian voice, a verse of the 
twenty-fourth Psalm : 


Yt‘ gates lift up your lieatls, yc doors;, 
Doors that do last for aye. 

Be lifted u|) 


“ I told you so,” said the Major to Evandale, 
and then presented himself at the entrance of the 
barricade, demanding to know for what purpose of 
intent he made that doleful noise, like a hog in a 
high wind, beneath the gates of the Castle. 
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“ I come,” replied the ambassador, in a high and 
shrill voice, and without any of the usual saluta- 
tions or deferences, — “ I come from the godly ar- 
my of the Solemn League and Covenant, to speak 
with two carnal malignants, William Maxwell, call- 
ed Lord Evandale, and Miles Bellenden of Charn- 
wood.” 

“ And what have you to say to Miles Bellenden 
and Lord Evandale ?” answered the Major. 

“ Are yon the parties ?” said the Laird of liang- 
cale, in the same sharp, conceited, disrespectful tone 
of voice. 

“ Even so, for fault of a better,” said the Major. 

“ Then there is the public summons,” said the 
envoy, putting a paper into Tjord Evandale’s hand, 

and there is a private letter for Miles Bellenden 
from a godly youth, who is honoured with leading 
a part of our host. Read them quickly, and God 
give you grace to fructify by the contents, though 
it is muckle to be doubted.” 

The summons ran thus: “ We, the named and 
constituted leaders of the gentlemen, ministers, and 
others, presently in arms for the cause of liberty 
and true religion, do warn and summon William 
Lord Evandale and IMiles Bellenden of Cliarnwood, 
and others presently in arms, and keeping garrison 
in the Tower of Tillietudlem, to surrender the said 
Tower upon fair conditions of quarter, and license 
to depart with bag and baggage, otherwise to suf- 
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fer such extremity of fire and sword as belong by 
the lawb of war to those who hold out an untena- 
ble post. And so may God defend his own good 
cause.” 

This summons was signed by John Balfour of 
Burley, as quarter-master-general of the army of 
the Covenant, for himself, and in the name of the 
other leaders. 

The letter to Major Bcllenden was from Henry 
Morton. It was couched in the following language : 

“ I have taken a step, my venerable friend, which, 
among many painful consequences, will, I am afraid, 
incur your very decided disapprobation. But I have 
taken my resolution in honour and good faith, and 
with the full avowal of my own conscience. I can 
no longer submit to have my own rights and those 
of my fellow-subjects tramjdcd upon, our freedom 
violated, our persons insulted, and our blood spilt, 
without just cause or legal trial. Providence, 
through the violence of tlie oppressors themselves, 
seems now to have opcaied a way of deliverance from 
this intolerable tyranny, and I do not hobl him de- 
serving of the name and rights of a freeman, who, 
thinking as I do, sliall withhold his arm from the 
cause of his country. But God, who knows my 
heart, be my witness, that I do not share the angry 
or violent passions of the oppressed and harassed 
sufferers with whom I am now acting. My most 
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earnest and anxious desire is, to see this unnatural 
war brought to a speedy end, by the union of the 
good, wise, and moderate of all parties, and a peace 
restored, which, without injury to the King’s con- 
stitutional rights, may substitute the authority of 
equal laws for that of military violence, and, per- 
mitting to all men to worship God according to 
their own consciences, may subdue fanatical enthu- 
siasm by reason and mildness, instead of driving it 
to frenzy by persecution and intolerance. 

“ With these sentiments, you may conceive with 
what pain I appear in arms before the house of your 
venerable relative, which we understand you pro- 
pose to hold out against us. Permit me to press 
upon you the assurance, that such a measure will 
only lead to the effusion of blood — that, if repulsed 
in the assault, we are yet strong enough to invest 
the place, and reduce it by hunger, being aware of 
your indifferent preparations to sustain a protract- 
ed siege. It would grieve me to the heart to think 
what would be the sufferings in such a case, and 
upon whom they would chiefly fall, 

“ Do not suppose, my respected friend, that I 
would propose to you any terms wliich could com- 
promise the high and honourable character which 
you have so deservedly won and so long borne. 
If the regular soldiers (to whom I will ensure a 
safe retreat) are dismissed from the place, I trust 
no more will be required than your parole to re- 

13 
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main neuter during this unhappy contest, and I 
will take "are that Lady Margaret’s property, as 
well as yours, shall be duly respected, and no gar- 
rison intruded upon you. 1 could say much in fa- 
Tour of this proposal ; but I fear, as I must in the 
present instance appear criminal in your eyes, good 
argmiients would lose their influence when coming 
frW an unwelcome quarter. I will, therefore, 
break off with assuring you, that whatever your 
sentiments may be hereafter towards me, my sense 
of gratitude to you can never be diminished or 
erazed, and it would be the happiest moment of 
my life that should give me more effectual means 
than mere v.’ords to assure you of it. Therefore, 
although in the first moment of resentment you 
may reject the proposal I make to you, let not that 
prevent you from resuming the topic, if future 
events should render it more acceptable ; for when- 
ever, or howsoever, 1 can be of service to you, it 
will always afford the greatest satifaction to 

“ Henry Morton.” 

Having read this long letter with the most 
marked indignation. Major Bcllcnden put it into 
the hands of Lord Evandale. 

“ I would not have believed this,” he said, “ of 
Henry Morton, if half mankind had sworn it ! 
The ungrateful, rebellious traitor! rebellious in 
cold blood, and without even the pretext of enthu- 
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siasm, that warms the liver of such a crack-hraiiicd 
fop as our friend the envoy there. But I should 
have remembered he was a Presbyterian — I ought 
to have been aware that I was nursing a wolf-cub, 
whosei^ diabolical nature would make him te^ and 
snatch at me on the first opportunity. V^^ere Saint 
Paul on earth again and a Presbyterian, he would 
be a rebel in three months — it is in the very blood 
of them.” 

“ Well,” said Lord Evandale, “ I will be the 
last to recommend surrender ; but, if our provisions 
fail, and we receive no relief from Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, I think we ought to avail ourselves of 
this opening, to get the ladies, at least, safe out of 
the Castle.” 

“ They will endure all, ere they would accept 
the protection of such a smooth-tongued hypocrite,” 
answered the Major indignantly ; “ I would re- 
nounce them for relatives were it otherwise. But 
let us dismiss the worthy ambassador. — My friend,” 
he said, turning to I^angcale, “ tell your leaders, 
and the mob they have gathered yonder, that, if 
they have not a particular ojnnion of the liardness 
of their own skulls, I would advise them to beware 
how they knock them against these old walls. iVnd 
let them send no more flags of truce, or we will 
hang up the messenger in retaliation of the mur- 
der of Cornet Grahame.” 

VOL. viir. M 
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With this answer the ambassador returned to 
those by v hom he had been sent. He had no 
sooner reached the main body than a murmur was 
heard amongst the multitude, and there was raised 
in front of their ranks, an ample red flag, tfie bor- 
ders of which were edged with blue. As this sig- 
nal of war and defiance spread out its large folds 
upon the morning wind, the ancient banner of 
Lady Margaret’s family, together with the royal 
ensign, were immediately hoisted on the walls of 
the Tower, and at the same time, a round of artil- 
lery was discharged against the foremost ranks of 
the insurgents, by which they sustained some loss. 
Their leaders instantly withdrew them to the shel- 
ter of the brow of the hill. 

“ I think,” said John Gudyill, while he busied 
himself in re-charging his guns, “ they hae fund the 
falcon’s neb a bit ower hard for them — It’s no for 
nought that the hawk whistles.” 

But as he uttered these words, the ridge was 
once more crowded with the ranks of the enemy. 
A general discharge of their fire-arms was directed 
against the defenders upon the battlements. Un- 
der cover of the smoke, a column of picked men 
rushed down the road with determined courage, 
and, sustaining with firmness a heavy fire from the 
garrison, they forced their way, in spite of opposi- 
tion, to the first barricade by which the avenue was 
defended. They were led on by Balfour in person, 
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who displayed courage equal to his enthusiasm, and, 
in spite of every opposition, forced the barricade, 
killing and wounding several of the defenders, and 
compelling the rest to retreat to their second posi- 
tion. The precautions, however, of Major Bellen- 
den rendered this success unavailing ; for no sooner 
weie the Covenanters in possession of the post, than 
a close and destructive fire was poured into it from 
the Castle, and from those stations wliich command- 
ed it in the rear. Having no means of protecting 
themselves from this fire, or of returning it with 
effect against men who- were under cover of their 
barricades and defences, the Covenanters were obli- 
ged to retreat ; but not until they had, with their 
axes, destroyed the stockade, so as to render it im- 
possible for the defenders to re-occupy it. 

Balfour was the last man that retired. He even 
remained for a short space almost alone, with an 
axe in his hand, labouring like a pioneer amid the 
storm of balls, many of which were specially aimed 
against him. The retreat of the party he command- 
ed was not effected without heavy loss, and served 
as a severe lesson concerning the local advantages 
possessed by the garrison. 

The next attack of the Covenanters was made 
with more caution. A strong party of marksmen, 
(many of them competitors at the game of the 
popinjay,) under the command of Henry Morton, 
glided through the woods where they afforded them 
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the best shdter, and, avoiding the open road, en- 
deavoured, l.y forcing their way through the bushes 
and trees, and up the rocks which surrounded it on 
either side, to gain a position, from which, without 
bmng exposed in an intolerable degree, they might 
anhoy the flank of the second barricade, while it 
vfts menaced in front by a second attack from Bur- 
ley. The besieged saw the danger of this move- 
ment, and endeavoured to impede the approach of 
the marksmen, by firing upon them at every point 
where they shewed themselves. The assailants, on 
the other hand, displayed great coolness, spirit, and 
judgment, in ilic manner in which they approach- 
ed the defences. This was, in a great measure, to 
be ascribed to the steady and adroit manner in 
which they were conducted by their youthful lead- 
er, who shewed as much skill in protecting his own 
followers as spirit in annoying the enemy. 

He repeatedly enjoined his marksmen to direct 
their aim chiefly upon the red-coats, and to save 
the others engaged in the defence of the Castle ; 
and, above all, to spare the life of the old Major, 
whose anxiety made him more than once expose 
himself in a manner, that, without such generosity 
on the part of the enemy, might have proved fatal. 
A dropping fire of musketry now glanced from eve- 
ry part of the precipitous mount on which the Cas- 
tle was founded. From bush to bush — from crag to 
crag — from tree to tree — the marksmen continued 
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to advance, availing IIHein§elves of branches and 
roots to assist their ascent, and contending at once 
with the disadvantages of the ground and the fire 
of the enemy. At length they got so high on the 
ascent, that several of them possessed an oppo^a- 
nity of firing into the barricade against the defead<^ 
ers, who then lay exposed to their aim ; and Birr^ 
ley, availing himself of the confui^ion of the moi- 
ment, moved forward to the attack in front. His 
onset was made with the same desperation and fury 
as before, and met with less resistance, the defend- 
ers being alarmed at the progress which the sharp- 
shooters had made in turning the flank of their po- 
sition. Determined to improve his advantage, Bur- 
ley, with his axe in his hand, pursued the party 
whom he had dislodged, even to the third and last 
barricade, and entered it along with them. 

“ Kill, kill — down with the enemies of God and 
his people ! — No quarter — The Castle is ours !” 
were the cries by which he animated his friends ; 
the most undaunted of whom followed him close, 
whilst the others, with axes, spades, and other im- 
plements, threw up earth, cut down trees, hastily 
labouring to establish such a defensive cover in the 
rear of the second barricade, as might enable them 
to retain possession of it, in case the Castle was not 
carried by this coup-de-main. 

Dord Evandale could no longer restrain his im- 
patience. He charged with a few soldiers who had 
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been kept in reserve in the court-yard of the Cas- 
$]| ; and, jiltuough his Inn was in a sling, encou- 
raged them,, by voice and gesture, to assist their 
companions who were engaged with Burley. The 
(^^^bat now assumed an air of desperation. The 
^Miww road was crowded with the followers of Bur- 
leyi who pressed forward to suj^ort their compa- 
nions. The soldiers, animated by the voice and 
presence of Ijord Kvandalc, fought with fury, their 
small numbers being, in some measure, compensated 
by their greater skill, and by their possessing the 
upper ground, which they defended desperately with 
pikes and halberds, as well as with the butt of the 
carabines and their broad-swords. Those within 
the Castle endeavoured to assist their companions, 
whenever they could so level their guns as to fire 
upon the enemy without endangering their friew®^ 
The sharp-shooters, dispersed around, were firing 
incessantly on each object that was exposed upon 
the battlement. The Castle was enveloped with 
smoke, and the rocks rang to the cries of the com- 
batants. In the midst of this scene of confusion, 
a singular accident had nearly given the besiegers 
]>ossession of the fortress. 

Cuddie Headrigg, who had advanced among the 
marksmen, being well acquainted with every rock 
and bush in the vicinity of the Castle, where he 
had so often gathered nuts with Jenny Dennison, 
was enabled, by such local knowledge, to advance 
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farther, jand with less dsnger, than most of his com- 
panions, excepting some three or four who had fol- 
lowed him close. Now Cuddie, though a brave 
enough fellow upon the whole, was by no m«wip 
fond of danger, either for its own sake, or for Affr 
of the glory which attends it. In his advool^, 
therefore* he had not, as the phrase goes, taken flie 
buU by the horns, or advanced in front of the ene- 
my’s fire. On the contrary, he had edged gradu- 
aUy away from the scene of action, and, turning 
his line of ascent rather to the left, had pursued it 
tmtil it brought him under a front of the Castle 
different from that before which the parties were 
engaged, and to which the defenders had given no 
attention, trusting to the steepness of the precipice. 
There was, however, on this point, a certain win- 
dow belonging to a certain pantry, and communi- 
cating with a certain yew-tree, which grew out of 
a steep cleft of the rock, being the very pass through 
which Gioose Gibbic was smuggled out of the Castle 
in order to carry Edith’s express to Cham wood, and 
which had probably, in its day, been used for other 
contraband purposes. Cuddie, resting upon the 
butt of his gun, and looking up at this window, 
observed to one of his companions,—" There’s a 
place I ken wool ; roony a time I hae helped Jen- 
ny Dennison out o’ the winnock, forby creeping in 
whiles rnyscl to get some daffin at e’en after the 
plough was loosed.” 
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“ And what’fi to hinder as to creep in just now ?” 
said tho other, who was a smart, enterprizing young 
fellow. 

“ There’s no muckle to hinder us an’ that were 
If^^’^^inswered Cuddie ; *• but what were we to do 

We’ll tak the Castle,” cried the other ; “ here 
a|« five or six o’ us, and a’ the sodgers are engaged 
at the gate<” 

** Come awa’ wi’ you, then,” said Cuddie ; “ but 
mind, de’il a finger ye maun lay on Lady Margaret, 
or M iss Edith, or the auld Major, or ony body hut 
the sodgers — cut and quarter amang them as ye 
like, I carena.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the other, “ let us once in, aU# 
we will make our own terms with tliem all.” 

Gingerly, and as if treading upon eggs, Cuddie 
began to ascend the well-known pass, not very wil- 
lingly ; for, besides that he was something appre- 
hensive of the reception he might meet with in the 
inside, his conscience insisted that he was making 
but a shabby requital for Lady hlargaret’s former 
favours and protection. He got up, however, into 
the yew-tree, followed by his companions, one after 
another. The window was small, and had been se- 
cured by stanch eons of iron ; but thc.se had been 
long worn away by time, or forced out by the do- 
mestics to possess a free passage for their own oc- 
casional convenience. Entrance was therefore easy. 
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providing there was no one in the pantry, a point 
which Cuddie endeavoured to discover before he 
made the final and perilous step. While his com- 
panions, therefore, were urging and threatenisH 
him behind, and he was hesitating and 
his neck to look into the apartment, his W*' 
came visible to Jenny Dennison, who had enstet- 
ced herself in said pantry, as the ^safest place ^ 
which to wait the issue of the assault. As soon iS 
this object of terror caugbt her eye, she set up a hya- 
t«:ic scream, flew to the adjacent kitchen, and, in 
the desperate agony of fear, seized on a pot of kail- 
brose which she herself had hung on the fire before 
the combat began, having promised to Tam Halli- 
day to prepare his breakfast for him. Thus bur- 
thened, she returned to the window of the pantry, 
and still exclaiming, “ Murder ! murder ! — ^we are 
a’ harried and ravished — the Castle’s ta’en — tak it 
amang ye !” — she discharged the whole scalding 
contents of the pot, accompanied with a dismal yell, 
upon the person of the unfortunate Cuddie. How- 
ever welcome the mess might have been, if Cuddie 
and it had become acquainted in a regular manner, 
the effects, as administered by Jenny, would pro- 
bably have cured him of soldiering for ever, had he 
been looking upwards when it was thrown upon 
him. But, fortunately for our man of war, he had 
taken the alarm upon Jenny’s first scream, and was 
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in the act looking down, expostulating with his 
coinradt'S, who impeded the retreat which he was 
anxious to commence ; so that the steel cap and 
huff-coat which formerly belonged to SerjeantBoth- 
well, being garments of an excellent endurance, pro- 
tected his person against the greater part of the 
scalding brose. Enough, however, reached him to 
annoy him severely, so that in the pain and sur- 
prise he jumped hastily out of the tree, oversetting 
his followers, to the manifest danger of their limbs, 
and, without listening to arguments, entreaties, or 
authority, made the best of his way, by the most 
safe road, to the main body of tlie army whereunto 
he belonged, and could neither, by threats nor per- 
suasion, be prevailed upon to return to the attack. 

As for Jenny, when she had thus conferred upon 
one admirer’s outward man the viands which her’ 
fair hands were preparing for the stomach of an- 
other, she continued her song of alarm, running a 
screaming division upon all those crimes, which 
the lawyers call the four pleas of the crown, name- 
ly, murder, fire, rape, and robbery. These hideous 
exclamations gave so much alarm, and created such 
confusion within the Castle, that Major Bellendcn 
and Lord Evandale judged it best to draw off from 
the conflict without the gates, and, abandoning to 
the enemy all the exterior defences of the avenue, 
ennfinc themselves to the Castle itself, for fear of 
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its being surprised on some unguarded point. Their 
retreat was unmolested, for the panic of Cuddie and 
his companions had occasioned nearly as much con- 
fusion on the side of the besiegers, as the scream* ‘ 
of Jenny had caused to the defenders. 

There was no attempt on either side to rentfiif ‘ 
the action that day. The insurgents had sulfliM 
most severely ; and, from the difficulty which they 
had experienced in carrying the barricadoed posi- 
tions without the precincts of the Castle, they could 
have but little hope of storming the place itself. 
On the other hand, the situation of the besieged 
was dispiriting and gloomy. In the skirmishing 
they had lost two or three men, and had several 
wounded ; and though their loss was in proportion 
greatly less than that of the enemy, who had left 
twenty men dead on the place, yet their small num- 
ber could much worse spare it, while the desperate 
attacks of the opposite party plainly shewed how 
serious the leaders were in the purpose of reducing 
the place, and how well seconded by the zeal of 
their followers. But, especially, the garrison had 
to fear for hunger, in case blockade should be re- 
sorted to as the means of reducing them. The Ma- 
jor’s directions had been imperfectly obeyed in re- 
gard to laying in provisions ; and the dragoons, in 
spite of all warning and authority, were likely to 
be wasteful in using them. It was, therefore, with 
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a heavy heart, that Major Bellenden gave directitMSs 
for guarding the window through which the Castle 
had so nearly been surprised, as well as all others 
which offered the most remote facility for such an 
enterprize. 
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CHAPTER XIII- 


The King hath drawn 

Tlie special head of all the land together. 

Henry IV. Part 2. 


The leaders of the Presbyterian army had a se- 
rious consultation upon the evening of the day in 
which they had made the attack on Tillietudlem. 
They could not but observe, that their followers 
were disheartened by the loss which they had sus- 
tained, and which, as usual in such cases, had fallen 
upon the bravest and most forward. It was to be 
feared, that if they were sulFered to exhaust their 
zeal and efforts in an object so secondary as the cap- 
ture of this petty fort, their numbers would melt 
away by degrees, and they would lose all the ad- 
vantages arising out of the present unprepared state 
of the government. Moved by these arguments, it 
was agreed, that the main body of the army should 
march against Glasgow, and dislodge the soldiers 
who were lying in that town. The council nomi- 
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nated Henry IMorton, with others, to this last ser- 
vice ; and appointed Burley to the command of a 
chosen body of five hundred men, who were to re- 
main behind, for the purpose of blockading the 
Tower of Tillietudlem. Morton testified the great- 
est repugnance to this arrangement. 

“ He had the strongest personal motives,” he 
said, “ for desiring to remain near Tillietudlem ; 
and if the management of the siege were commit- 
ted to him, he had little doubt but that he would 
bring it to such an accommodation, as, without be- 
ing rigorous to the besieged, would fully answer the 
purpose of the besiegers.” 

Burley readily guessed the cause of his young 
colleague’s reluctance to move with the army ; for, 
interested as he was in appreciating the characters 
with whom he had to deal, he had contrived, through 
the simplicity of Cuddie, and the enthusiasm of old 
Maiise, to get much information concerning Mor- 
ton’s relations with the family of Tillietudlem. He 
therefore took the advantage of Poundtext arising 
to speak to business, as he said, for some short 
space of time, (which Burley rightly interpreted 
to mean an hour at the very least,) and seized that 
moment to withdraw Morton from the hearing of 
their colleagues, and to hold the following argu- 
ment with him : — 

“ 'fhou art unwise, Henry Morton, to desire to 
sacrifice this holy cause to thy friendship for an un- 
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circumdsed i*hilistine, or thy lust for a Moahitish 
woman.” 

“ I neither understand your meaning, Mr Bal- 
four, nor relish your allusions,” replied Morton, in- 
dignantly ; “ and I know no reason you have to 
bring so gross a charge, or to use such uncivil lan- 
guage.” 

“ Confess, however, the truth, that there are those 
within yon dark Tower, over whom thou wouldst ra- 
ther be watching like a mother over her little ones, 
than thou wouldst bear the banner of tj^e Church 
of Scotland over the necks of her enemies.” 

“ If you mean, that I would willingly terminate 
this war without any bloody victory, and that I am 
more anxious to do this than to acquire any per- 
sonal fame or power, you may be,” replied Morton, 
“ perfectly right.” 

“ And not wholly wrong,” answered Burley, “ in 
deeming that tliou wouldst not exclude from so 
general a pacification thy friends in the garrison of 
Tillictudlein.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Morton ; “ I am too much 
obliged to Major Bellenden not to wish to be of 
service to him, as far as the interest of tlie cause I 
have espoused will permit. I never made a secret 
of my regard for him.” 

“ lam aware of that,” said Burley ; “ but, if thou 
hadst concealed it, I should nevertheless have found 
out thy riddle. Now, hearken to my words. This 
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Miles Bellenden hath means to subsist his garri- 
son for a mcath.” 

“ That is not the case,” answered Morton ; “ we 
know his stores are hardly equal to a week’s con- 
sumption ?” 

“ Ay, but,” continued Burley, “ I have since had 
proof, of the strongest nature, that such a report 
was spread in the garrison by that wily and grey- 
headed malignant, partly to prevail on the soldiers 
to submit to a diminution of their daily food, part- 
ly to detain us before the walls of his fortress un- 
til the swbtd should be whetted to smite and de- 
stroy us.” 

“ And why was not the evidence of this laid be- 
fore the council of war ?” said Morton. 

“ To what purpose ? ’ said Balfour. “ What need 
w’c undeceive Kettledrummle, Macbriar, Pound- 
text, and I>angcale, upon such a point ? Thyself 
must own, that whatever is told to them escapes to 
the host, out of the mouth of the preachers, at their 
next holding forth. They are already discouraged 
by the thoughts of lying before the fort a week. 
What would be the consecjuencc were they order- 
ed to prepare for the leaguer of a month ?” 

“ But why conceal it, then, from me ? or why 
tell it me now ? and, above all, what proofs have 
you got of the fact ?” continued Morton. 

“ There are many proofs,” replied Burley ; and 
he put into his hand a number of requisitions sent 
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forth by M^or Bellenden, with receipts on the 
back to various proprietors, for cattle, com, meal, 
&c., to such an amount, that the sum total seemed 
to exclude the possibility of the garrison being soon 
distressed for provisions. But Burley did not in- 
form Morton of a fact which he himself knew full 
well, namely, that most of these provisions never 
reached the garrison, owing to the rapacity of the 
dragoons sent to collect them, who ieadily sold to 
one man what they took from another, and abused 
the Major’s press for stores, pretty much as Sir 
John Falstaff did that of the King for men. 

“ And now,” continued Balfour, observing that 
he had made the desired impression, “ I have only 
to say, that I concealed this from thee no longer 
than it was concealed from myself, for I have only 
received these papers this morning ; and I tell it 
unto thee now, tliat thou mayest go on thy way re- 
joicing, and work the great work willingly at Glas- 
gow, being assured that no evil can befall thy friends 
in the malignant party, since their fort is abundant- 
ly victualled, and I possess not numbers sufficient 
to do more against them than to prevent their sally- 
ing forth.” 

“ And why,” continued Morton, who felt an in- 
expressible reluctance to acquiesce in Balfour’s rea- 
soning — “ why not permit me to remain in the 
command of this smaller party, and march forward 
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yourself to Glasgow ? It is the more honourable 
charge." 

“ And, therefore, young man,” answered Burley, 
“ have I laboured that it should be committed to 
the son of Silas Morton. I am waxing old, and 
this grey head has had enough of honour where it 
could be gathered by danger. I speak not of the 
frothy bubble which men call earthly fame, but the 
honour belonging to him that doth not the work 
negligently. But thy career is yet to run. Thou 
hast to vindicate the high trust which has been be- 
stowed on thee through my assurance that it was 
dearly well-merited. At Loudon-hill thou wert a 
captive, and at the last attack it was thy part to 
fight under cover, whilst I led the more open and 
dangerous assault ; and, shouldst thou now remain 
before these walls when there is active service else- 
where, trust me, that men will say, that the son of 
Silas hlorton hath fallen away from the paths of his 
father.” 

Stung by this last observation, to which, as a gen- 
tleman and soldier, he could offer no suitable reply, 
Morton hastily acquiesced in the proposed arrange- 
ment. Yet he was unable to divest himself of cer- 
tain feelings of distrust which he involuntarily at- 
tached to the quarter from which he received this 
information. 

“ Mr Balfour,” he said, “ let us distinctly under- 
stand each other. You have thought it worth your 
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while to bestow particular attention upon my pri- 
vate affairs and personal attachments ; be so good 
as to understand, that I am as constant to them as 
to my political principles. It is possible, that, du- 
ring my absence, you may possess the power of 
soothing or of wounding these feelings. Be assu- 
red, that whatever may be the consequences to the 
issue of our present adventure, my eternal gratitude, 
or my persevering resentment, will attend the line 
of conduct you may adopt on such an occasion ; and, 
however young and inexperienced I am, I have no 
doubt of finding friends to assist me in expressing 
my sentiments in either case.” 

“ If there be a threat implied in that denuncia- 
tion,” replied Burley, coldly and haughtily, “ it had 
better have been spared. I know how to value the 
regard of my friends, and despise, from my soul, the 
threats of my enemies. But I will not take occa- 
sion of offence. Whatever happens here in your 
absence shall be managed with as much deference 
to your wishes, as the duty I owe to a higher power 
can possibly permit.” 

With this qualified promise Morton was obliged 
to rest satisfied. 

“ Our defeat will relieve the garrison,” said he, 
internally, “ ere they can be reduced to surrender 
at discretion ; and, in case of victory, I already see, 
from the numbers of the moderate party, that I 
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shall have a voice as powerful as Burley’s in deter- 
mining the use which shall be made of it.” 

He therefore followed Balfour to the council, 
where they found Kettledrummle adding to his 
Imtly a few words of practical application. When 
these were expended, Morton testified his willing- 
ness to accompany the main body of the army, 
which was destined to drive the regular troops from 
Glasgow. His companions in command were na- 
med, and the whole received a strengthening ex- 
hortation from the preachers who were present. 
Next morning, at break of day, the insurgent army 
broke up from tlieir encampment, and marched to- 
wards Glasgow. 

It is not our intention to detail- at length inci- 
dents which may be found in the history of the pe- 
riod. It is sufiicient to say, that Claverhousc and 
Lord lloss, learning the superior force which was 
directed against them, entrenched, or rather bar- 
ricadoed themselves, in the centre of the city, 
where the town-house and old jail were situated, 
witli the determination to stand the assault of the 
insurgents rather thau to abandon the capital of 
the west of Scotland. The Presbyterians made their 
attack in two bodies, one of which penetrated into 
the city in the line of the College and Cathedral 
Church, while the other marched up the Gallow- 
gate, or principal access from the south-east. Both 
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divisioss were led by men of resolution, and beha- 
ved with great spirit. But the advantages of disci- 
pline and situation were too great for their undis- 
ciplined valour. Ross and Claverhouse had care- 
fully disposed parties of their soldiers in houses, at 
the heads of the streets, and in the entrances of 
closes, as they are called, or lanes, besides those who 
were entrenched behind breast-works which reach- 
ed across the streets. The assailants found their 
ranks thinned by a fire from invisible opponents, 
which they had no means of returning with effect. 
It was in vain that JMortou and other leaders ex- 
posed their persons mth the utmost gallantry, and 
endeavoured to bring their antagonists to a close 
action ; their followers shrunk from them in every 
direction. And yet, though Henry Morton was one 
of the very last to retire, and exerted himself in 
bringing up the rear, maintaining order in the re- 
treat, and checking every attempt which the ene- 
my made to improve the advantage they had gain- 
ed by the repulse, he had still the mortification to 
hear many of those in his ranks muttering to each 
other, that “ this came of trusting to latitudinariaii 
boys ; and that, had honest, faithful Burley led the 
attack, as he did that of the barricades of Tillie- 
tudlem, the issue would have been as diflerent as 
might be.” It was with burning resentment that 
Morton heard these reflections thrown out by the 
very men who had soonest exhibited signs of dis- 
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couragemenL The unjust reproach, however, had 
the effect of firing his emulation, and making him 
sensible that, engaged as he was in a perilous cause, 
it was absolutely necessary that he should conquer 
or die. 

“ I have ho retreat,” he said to himself. “ All 
shall allow — even Major Bellenden — even Edith — 
that in courage at least, the rebel Morton was not 
inferior to his father.” 

The condition of the army after this repulse was 
so undisciplined, and in such disorganization, that 
the leaders thought it prudent to draw off some 
miles from the city to gain time for reducing them 
once more into such order as they were capable of 
adopting. Recruits, in the meanwhile, came fast 
in, more moved by the extreme hardships of their 
own condition, and encouraged by the advantage 
obtained at lioudon-hill, than deterred by the last 
unfortunate eiiterprizc. Many of these attached 
themselves particularly to Morton’s division. lie 
had, however, the mortification to see, that his un- 
popuLarity among the more intolerant part of the 
Covenanters increased rapidly. The prudence, be- 
yond his years, which he exhibited in improving the 
discipline and arrangement of his followers, they 
termed a trusting in the arm of flesh ; and his avow- 
ed tolerance for those of religious sentiments and 
observances diflerent from his own, obtained hinj, 
most unjustly, the nickname of Gallio, who cared 
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for none of those things. What was worse than 
these misconceptions, the mob of the insurgents, al- 
ways loudest in applause df those who push political 
or religious opinions to extremity, and disgusted 
with such as endeavour to reduce them to the yoke 
of discipline, preferred avowedly the more zealous 
leaders, in whose ranks enthusiasm in the cause 
supplied the want of good order and military sub- 
jection, to the restraints which Morton endeavour- 
ed to bring them under. In short, while bearing 
the principal burden of command, (for his colleagues 
willingly relinquished in his favour every thing that 
was troublesome and obnoxious in the office of ge- 
neral,) Morton found himself without that autho- 
rity, which alone could render his regulations ef- 
fectual. 

Yet, notwithstanding these obstacles, he had, 
during the course of a few days, laboured so hard 
to introduce some degree of discipline into the ar- 
my, that he thought he might hazard a second at- 
tack upon Glasgow with every certainty of success. 

It cannot be doubted that Morton’s anxiety to 
measure himself with Colonel Grahame of Claver- 
house, at whose hands he had sustained such injury, 
had its share in giving motive to his uncommon 
exertions. Hut Claverhouse disappointed his hopes ; 
for, satisfied with having the advantage in repulsing 
the first attack upon Glasgow, he determined that 
he would not, with the handful of troops under his 
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commaTid, iwait a second attack from the insur- 
gents, with more numerous and better disciplined 
forces than had supported their first enterprize. 
He therefore evacuated the place, and marched at 
the head of his troops towards Edinburgh. The 
insurgents of course entered Glasgow without re- 
sistance, and without Morton having the opportu- 
nity, which he so deeply covetted, of again encoun- 
tering Clavcrhouse personally. But, although he 
had not an opportunity of wiping away the disgrace 
which had befallen his division of the army of the 
Covenant, the retreat of Clavcrhouse, and the pos- 
session of Glasgow, tended greatly to animate the 
insurgent army, and to increase its numbers. The 
necessity of appointing new officers, of organizing 
new regiments and squadrons, of making them ac- 
quainted with the most necessary points of military 
discipline, were labours, which, by universal con- 
sent, seemed to be devolved upon Henry Morton, 
and which he the more readily undertook, because 
liis father had made him acquainteil with the theory 
of the military art, and because he plainly saw, that, 
unless he took this ungracious but absolutely neces- 
sary labour, it was vain to expect any other to en- 
gage in it. 

In the meanwhile, fortune appeared to favour 
the enterprize of the insurgents more than the 
most sanguine durst have expected. The Privy 
Coundl of Scotland, astonished at the extent of 
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resistance which their arbitrary measures had pro- 
voked, seemed stupified with terror, and incapable 
of taking active steps to subdue the resentment 
which these measures had excited. There were 
but very few troops in Scotland, and these they 
drew towards Edinburgh, as if to form an army for 
protection of the metropolis. The feudal array of 
the crown vassals in the various C9unties was or- 
dered to take the field, and render to the King the 
military service due for their fiefs. But the sum- 
mons was very slackly obeyed. The quarrel was 
not generally popular among the gentry ; and even 
those who were not unwilling themselves to have 
taken arms, were deterred by the repugnance of 
their wives, mothers, and sisters, to their engaging 
in such a cause. Meanwhile, the inadequacy of 
the Scottish government to provide for their own 
defence, or to put down a rebellion of which the 
commencement seemed so trifling, excited at the 
English court doubts at once of their capacity, and 
of tlie prudence of the severities they had exerted 
against the oppressed Presbyterians. It was, there- 
fore, resolved to nominate to the command of the 
army of Scotland the unfortunate Duke of Mon- 
mouth, who had by marriage a great interest in 
the southern parts of that kingdom. The military 
skill which he Irad displayed on different occasions 
abroad, was supposed more than adequate to sub- 
due the insurgents in the field, while it was ex- 
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pcctcd that his mild temper and the favourable dis- 
position which he shewed to Presbyterians in gene- 
ral, might soften men’s minds, and tend to recon- 
cile them to the government. The Duke was, 
therefore, invested with a commission, containing 
high powers for settling the distracted affairs of 
Scotland, and dispatched from London with strong 
succours to take the principal military command in 
that country. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

• 

1 am bound to Bothwell-liill, 

Where I maun either do or die. 

Old Ballad. 

There was now a pause in the military move- 
ments on both sides. The government seemed con- 
tented to prevent the rebels advancing towards the 
capital, w'hilc the insurgents were intent upon aug- 
menting and strengthening their forces. For this 
purpose, they established a sort of encampment in 
the park belonging to the ducal residence at Ha- 
milton, a centrical situation for receiving their re- 
cruits, and where they were secured from any sud- 
den attack, by having the Clyde, a deep and rapid 
river, in front of their position, which is only pass- 
able by a long and narrow bridge, near the castle 
and village of Bothwcll. 

Morton remained here for about a fortnight af- 
ter the attack on Glasgow, actively engaged in his 
military duties. He had received more than one 
communication from Burley, but they only stated. 
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in general, that the Castle of Tillietudlem conti- 
nued to !.old out. Impatient of suspense upon this 
most interesting subject, he at length intimated to 
his colleagues in command his desire, or rather his 
intention, — for he saw no reason why he should not 
assume a license which was taken by every one else 
in this disordered army, — to go to Milnwood for a 
day or two to arrange some private affairs of con- 
sequence. The proposal was by no means approved 
of ; for they were sufficiently sensible of the value 
of his services to fear to lose them, and were some- 
what conscious of their own inability to supply his 
place. They could not, however, pretend to dic- 
tate to I)im laws more rigid than they submitted to 
tlicraselves, and he was suffered to depart on his 
journey without any direct objection being stated. 
The llevcrcud Mr Poundtext took the same op- 
portunity to ])ay a visit to his own residence in the 
neighbourhood of Milnwood, and favoured Morton 
with his company on the journey. As the country 
was chiefly friendly to their cause, and in posses- 
sion of their detached parties, excepting here and 
there the strong-hold of some old cavalicring Baron, 
they travelled without any other attendant than the 
faithful Cuddic. 

It was near sunset when they reached Milnwood, 
where Poundtext bid adieu to his companions, and 
travelled forward alone to his own manse, which was 
situated half a mile’s march beyond Tillietudlem. 
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When Morton was left alone to his own reflections, 
with what a complication of feelings did he review 
the woods, banks, and fields, that had been familiar 
to him ! His character, as well as his habits, thoughts, 
and occupations, had been entirely changed within 
the space of little more than a fortnight, and twenty 
days seemed to have done upon him the work of as 
many years. A mild, romantic, gentle-tempered 
youth, bred up in dependence, and stooping patient- 
ly t<' the coatroul of a sordid and tyrannical rela- 
tion, had suddenly, by the rod of oppression and 
the spur of injured feeling, been compelled to stand 
forth a leader of armed men, was earnestly engaged 
in affairs of a public natui’c, had friends to animate 
and enemies to contend with, and felt his indivi- 
dual fate bound up in that of a national insurrec- 
tion and revolution. It seemed as if he had at once 
experienced a transition from the romantic dreams 
of youth to the labours and cares of active manhood. 
All that had formerly interested him was oblite- 
rated from his memory, excepting only his attach- 
ment to Edith ; and even his love seemed to have 
assumed a character more manly and disinterested, 
as it had become mingled and contrasted with other 
duties and feelings. As he revolved the particulars 
of this sudden change, the circumstances in which 
it originated, and the possible consequences of his 
present career, the thrill of natural anxiety which 
passed along his mind, was immediately banished 
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by a glow of generous and. high-spirited cond- 
den"e. 

“ I shall fall young,” he said, “ if fall I must, 
my motives misconstrued, and my actions condemn- 
etl, by those whose approbation is dearest to me. 
But the sword of liberty and patriotism is in my 
hand, and I will neither fall meanly nor unavenged. 
They may expose my body, and gibbet my limbs ; 
but other days will come, when the sentence of in- 
famy will recoil against those who may pronounce 
it. And that Heaven, whose name is so often pro- 
faned during this unnatural war, will bear witness 
to the purity of the motives by which I have been 
guided.” 

Upon approaching Milnwood, Henry’s knock up- 
on the gate no longer intimated the conscious timi- 
dity of a stripling who has been out of bounds, but 
the confidence of a man in full possession of his own 
rights, and master of his own actions — bold, free, 
and decided. The door was cautiously opened by his 
old acquaintance, Hrs Alison Wilson, who started 
back when she saw the steel cap and nodding plume 
of the martial visitor. 

" Where is my uncle, Alison ?” said Morton, 
smiling at her alarm. 

Lordsake, Mr Harry, is this you ?” returned 
the old lady. “ In troth, ye garr’d my heart loup 
to my very mouth — But it canna be your ain sel, 
for ye look taller and mair manly-like than ye used 
to do.” 
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“ It is, however, my own self,” said Henry, sigh- 
ing and smiling at the same time ; “ I believe this 
dress may make me look taller, and these times, 
Ailie, make men out of boys.” 

“ Sad times, indeed,” echoed the old woman ; 
“ and O that you suld be endangered wi’ them ! but 
wha can help it ? — ye were ill aneugh guided, and, 
as I tell your uncle, if ye tread on a worm it will 
turn.” 

“ You were always my advocate, Ailie, and 
would let no one blame me but yourself, I am aware 
of that. — Where is my uncle ?” 

“ In Edinburgh,” replied Alison ; “ the honest 
man thought it was best to gang and sit by the 
chimley when the reek rase — a vex’d man he’s been 
and a feared — but yc ken the laird as weel as I do.” 

“ I hope he has suffered nothing in health ?” 
said Henry. 

“ Naething to speak of,” answered the house-* 
keeper, “ nor in gudes neither — we fended as weel 
as we could ; and, though the troopers of Tillietu- 
dlem took the red cOw and auld Hackie, (ye’ll mind 
them weel,) yet they sauld us a gude bargain o’ four 
they were driving to the Castle.” 

“ Sold you a bargain ?” said Morton ; " how do 
you mean ?” 

“ Ou, they cam out to gather marts for the gar- 
rison,” answered the housekeeper ; “ but they just 
fell to their auld trade, and rade through the coun- 
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try couping and selling a’ that they gat, like sae 
mony west-country drovers. My certie, Major Bel- 
lenden was laird o’ the least share o’ what they lift- 
ed, though it was ta’en in his name.” 

“ Then,” said Morton, hastily, “ the garrison 
must be straitened for provisions ?” 

“ Stressed aneugh,” replied Ailie — “ there’s lit- 
tle doubt o’ that.” 

A light instantly glanced on Morton’s mind. 

“ Burley must have deceived me — craft as well 
as cruelty is permitted by his creed. — I cannot stay, 
Mrs Wilson, I must go forward directly.” 

“ But, oh ! bide to cat a mouthfu’,” entreated 
the afteetionatc housekeeper, “ and I’ll mak it 
ready for you as I used to do afore thae sad days.” 

“ It is impossible,” answered Morton “ Cud- 

die, get our horses ready.” 

“ They’re just eating their con),” answered Cud- 
die. 

“ Cuddie !” exclaimed Ailie ; “ What garr’d ye 

bring that ill-fa’ard. unlucky loon alang wi’ ye ? 

It was him and Ids raudic mother began a’ the mis- 
chief in this house.” 

“ Tut, tut,” replied Cuddie, “ ye should forget 
and forgi’e, mistress. Mither’s in Glasgow wi’ her 
tittie, and sail plague ye nae mair ; and I’m the 
Captain’s wallie now, and I keep him tighter in 
thack and rape than ever ye did saw ye him ever 
sae weel put on as he is now?” 

i.'-> 
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“ In troth, and that’s true,” said the old house- 
keeper, looking with great complacency at her 
young master, whose mien she thought much im- 
proved by his dress. “ I’m sure ye ne’er had a laced 
cravat like that when ye were at Milnwood ; that’s 
nane o’ my sewing.” 

“ Na, na, mistress,” replied Cuddie, “ that’s a cast 
o’ my hand — that’s ane o’ Lord Evandalc’s braws.” 

“ Lord Evandale ?” answered the old lady,“ that’s 
him that the wings are gaun to hang the morn, as 
I hear say.” 

“ The whigs about to hang Lord Evandale ?” 
said Morton, in the greatest surprise. 

“ Ay, troth are they,” said the housekeeper. — 
“ Yesterday-night he made a sally, as they ca’t, (my 
mother’s name was Sally — I wonder they gic Chris- 
tian folk’s names to sic unchristian doings,) — ^but he 
made an outbreak to get provisions, and his men 
were driven back, and he was ta’en ; an’ the whig 
Captain Balfour garr’d set up a gallows, and swore, 
(or said upon his conscience, for they wiuna swear,) 
that, if the garrison was not gi’en ower the mom 
by daybreak, he would hing up the young lord, poor 
thing, as high as Hamau. — These arc sair times ! 
but folk canna help them — sae do ye sit down and 
tak bread and cheese until better meat’s made rea- 
dy. Ye suldna hac kenn’d a word about it, an’ 1 
had thought it was to spoil your dinner, hinny.” 

“ Fed, or unfed, saddle the horses instantly, 

vox,. VIII. o 
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Cuddie. We must not rest until we get before the 
Castle.” 

And, resisting all Ailie’s entreaties, they instant- 
ly resumed their journey. 

Morton failed not to halt at the dwelling of 
Poundtcxt, and summon him to attend him to the 
camp. That honest divine had just resumed for an 
instant his pacific habits, and was perusing an an- 
cient theological treatise, with a pipe in his moutli, 
and a small jvig of ale beside him, to assist his di- 
gestion of the argument. It was with bitter ill-will 
that he relinquished these comforts (which he call- 
ed liis studies) in order to recommence a hard ride 
iqjon a high-trotting horse. However, when he 
knew the matter in hand, he gave up, with a deep 
groan, the prospect of spending a quiet evening in 
his own little parlour ; for he entirely agreed with 
^Morton, that whatever interest Burley might have 
in rendering the breach between the Presbyterians 
and the government irreconcileable, by putting the 
young nobleman to death, it was by no means that 
of the moderate party to permit such an act of atro- 
city. And it is but doing justice to Mr Pound- 
text to add, that, like most of his own persuasion, 
he was decidedly averse to any such acts of unne- 
cessary violence ; besides, that his own present feel- 
ings induced him to listen with much complacency 
to the probability, held out by Morton, of Ijord 
Kvaudale becoming a mediator for the cst.ablish- 
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nient of peace upon fair and moderate terms. ^Vith 
tins similarity of views, they hastened their journey, 
and arrived about eleven o’clock at night at a small 
hamlet adjacent to the Castle of Tillictudlcm, where 
Burley had established his head-quarters. 

They were challenged by the centinel, who made 
his melancholy walk at the entrance of the hamlet, 
and admitted upon declaring their names and au- 
thority in the army. Another kept watch before a 
ho use, which they eonjcctured to be the place of 
Lord Evandalc’s confinement, for a gibbet, of such 
great height as to be visible from the battlements 
of the Castle, was erected before it, in melancholy 
confirmation of the truth of Mrs AVilsou’s report. 
Morton instantly demanded to speak with Burley, 
and was directed to his quarters. They found him 
reading tlie Scriptures, with his arms lying beside 
him, a.s if ready for any sudden alarm. He started 
upon the entrance of his colleagues in office. 

“ What has brought ye hither?” said Burley, 
hastily. '•* Is there bad news from tlie army ?” 

“ No,” replied Morion ; “ but we understand that 
tligrc arc measures adopted here in which the safe- 
ty of the army i*; deeply concerned — Lord Evaii- 
dalc is your prisoner ?” 

“ The Lord,” replied Burley, “ hath delivered 
him into our hands.” 

“ And you will avail yourself of that advantage, 
granted you by heaven, to dishonour our cause in 
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the eyes of all the world, by putting a prisoner to 
an- iguomiiiious death?” 

“ If the house of Tillietudlem be not surrender- 
ed by daybreak,” replied Burley, “ God do so to 
me and more also, if he shall not die that death to 
which his leader and patron, John Grahaine of 
Claverhouse, hath put so many of God’s saints.” 

“ We are in arms,” replied Morton, “ to put down 
such cruelties, and not to imitate them, far less to 
avenge upon the innocent the acts of the guilty. — 
By what law can you justify the atrocity you would 
commit ?” 

“ If thou art ignorant of it,” replied Burley, “ thy 
companion is well aware of the law which gave the 
men of .Iciicho to the sword of .Joshua, the son of 
Nun.” 

“ But wc,” answered the divine, “ live under a 
Indtcr dispensation, which instructeth us to return 
good for evil, and to pray for those who despiteful- 
ly use Jis, and persecute us.” 

“ That is to .say,” said Burley, '• that thou wilt 
join thy grey hairs to his green youth to controvert 
me in this matter ? ’ 

“ are,” rejoined I’oundtext, “ two of tliose 
to whom, jointly with thyself, authority is delega- 
ted over this host, and we will not permit thee to 
hurt a hair of the prisoner's head. It may please 
tJod to make him a means of healing these unhap- 
py breaches in our Israel.” 
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“ I judged it would come to this,” auswered 
Burley, “ when such as thou wert called into the 
council of the elders.” 

“ Such as I?” answered Poundtext, — “And who 
am I, that you should name me with such scorn ? 
— Have I not kept the flock of this sheep-fold from 
the wolves for thirty years? Ay, even while thou, 
John Balfour, were fighting in the janks of uncir- 
cumcision, a Philistine of hardened brow and bloody 
hand — Who am I, say’st thou ?” 

“ I will tell thee what thou art, since thou wouldst 
so fain know,” said Burley. “ Thou art ouc of those 
wlio would reap where thou hast not sowed, and 
divide tlie spoil while others fight the battle — thou 
art one of those, that follow the Ciospel for tlic 
loaves and for the fishes — that love their own manse 
better than the Church of Cod — and that would 
rather draw their stipend under prclatists or hea- 
thens, than be a partaker with those noble spirits 
who have cast all behind them for the sake of the 
Covenant.” 

“ And I will tell thee, John Balfour,” returned 
roundtext, deservedly incensed, “ I will tell thee 
what thou art. Thou art one of those, for whose 
blotnly and merciless disposition a reproach is flung 
upon the whole church of this suffering kingdom, 
and for whose violence and blood-guiltiness, it is 
to be feared, this fair attempt to recover our civil 
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and religion, rights will never he honoured by Pro- 
vidence with the desired success.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Morton, “ cease this recri- 
mination ; and do you, Mr Balfour, inform us, 
whether it is your purpose to oppose the liberation 
of Lord Evandalc, which appears to us a profitable 
measure in the present position of our affairs.” 

“ You arc ,hcre,” answered Burley, “ as two 
voices against one ; but you will not refuse to tar- 
ry until the united council shall decide upon this 
matter ?’’ 

“ This,” said Morton, “ we would not decline, if 
we could trust tlic hands in whom wc are to leave 
the prisoner. But you know well,” he addetl, look- 
ing sternly at Burley, “ that you have already de- 
ceived me in this matter.” 

“ Go to,” said Burley, disdainfully, — “ thou art 
an idle inconsiderate boy, who, for the black eye- 
brows of a silly girl, w'oiddst barter thy own faith 
and honour, and the cause of God and of thy coun- 
try.” 

“ IMr Balfour,” said Morton, laying his hand on 
his sword, this language requires satisfaction.” 

“ And thou slialt have it, stripling, when and 
where thou darest,” said Burley ; “ I plight thee my 
good word on it.” 

I’oundtcxt, in his turn, interfered, to remind 
them of the madness of quarrelling ; and eflected, 
with difficulty, a sort of sullen reconciliation. 
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“ Concerning the prisoner,” said Burley, “ deal 
with him as ye think lit. I wash my hands free 
from all consequences. He is my prisoner, made 
by my sword and spear, while you, Mr Morton, 
were playing the adjutant at drills and parades, 
and you, Mr Poundtext, were warping the Scrip- 
tures into Krastianism. Take him unto you, ne- 
vertheless, and dispose of him as ye think meet. — 
Dingwall,” he continued, calling & sort of aid-de- 
cemp, who slept in the next apartment, “ let the 
guard posted on the malignant Evandale give up 
their post to those whom Captain Morton shall 
appoint to relieve them. — The prisoner,” he said, 
again addressing Poundtext and IMorton, “ is now 
at your disposal, gentlemen. But remember, that 
for all these things there will one day come a term 
of heavy accounting.” 

So saying, he turned abruptly into an inner 
apartment, without bidding them good evening. 
His two visitors, after a moment’s consideration, 
agreed it would be prudent to ensure the prisoner’s 
personal safety, by placing over him an additional 
guard, chosen from their own parishioners. A 
band of them happened to be stationed in the ham- 
let, having been attached, for the time, to Burley’s 
command, in order that the men might be grati- 
fied by remaining as long as possible near to their 
own homes. They wore, in general, smart, active 
young fellows, and were usually called by their 
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companions, the Marksmen of Milnwood, By 
Morton’s desiu*, four of these lads readily under- 
took the task of centinels, and he left with them 
Ileadrigg, on whose fidelity he could depend, with 
instructions to call him, if any thing remarkable 
happened. 

This arrangement being made, Morton and his 
colleague took possession, for the night, of such 
quarters as the 6vcr-crowdcd and miserable hamlet 
could afford them. They did not, however, sepa- 
rate for repose till they had drawn up a memorial 
of the grievances of the moderate Presbyterians, 
which was summed up with a request of free 
toleration for tlicir religion in future, and that 
they should be permitted to attend gospel ordi- 
nances as dispensed by their own clergymen, with- 
out oppression or molestation. Their petition pro- 
ceeded to require that a free parliament should be 
called for settling the affairs of church and state, 
and for redressing the injuries sustained by the 
subject ; and that all those who either now were, 
or had been in arms, for obtaining these ends, 
should be indemnified. IVIorton could not but 
strongly hope that these terms, which comprehend- 
ed all that was wanted, or wished for, by the mode- 
rate party among the insurgents, might, when thus 
cleared of the violence of fanaticism, find advocates 
even among the royalists, as claiming only the or- 
lUnary rights of Scottish freemen. 
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He had the more confidence of a favourable re- 
ception, that the Duke of Monmouth, to whom 
Charles had entrusted the charge of subduing this 
rebellion, was a man of gentle, moderate, and ac- 
cessible disposition, well known to be favourable to 
the Presbyterians, and invested by the king with 
full powers to take measures for quieting the dis- 
turbances in Scotland. It seemed tq Morton, that 
all that was necessary for influencing him in their 
favour, was to find a fit and sufficiently respectable 
channel of communication, and such seemed to be 
opened through the medium of Lord Evandalc. 
He resolved, therefore, to visit the prisoner early 
in the morning, in order to sound his dispositions 
to undertake the task of mediator ; but an acci- 
dent happened which led him to anticipate his 
purpose. 
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CHArTi:R XV. 


« 

(lie ower your house, lady, he said, — 

Gie ower your house to me. 

Mdom of Gordon. 


MoiiTON had finished the revisal and the ma- 
king out a fair copy of the paper on which he and 
l^ouiidtcxt had agreed to rest, as a full statement 
of the grievances of their party and the conditions 
on which the greater part of the insurgents would 
be contented to lay down their arms ; and he was 
about to betake himself to repose, when there was 
a knocking at the door of his apartment. 

“ Enter,” said Morton ; and the round bullet- 
head of Cuddic lleadrigg was tlivust into the rooim 

Come in,” said Morton, and tell me what you 
want. Is there any alarm ?” 

‘‘ Na, stir ; but I hae brought ane to speak wi’ 
you.” 

‘‘ Who is that, Cuddie?” inquired Morton. 

Ane o’ your auld acquaintance,” said Cuddic ; 
and, opening the door more fully, lie half led, half 
dragged in a woman, whose face was mufllcd in her 
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plaid. “ Come, come, ye needna be sae bashfu’ be- 

fore auld acquaintance, Jenny,” said Cuddie, pull- 
ing down the veil, and discoveiing to his master tlic 
well-remembered countenance of Jenny Dennison. 
“ Tell his honour, now — there’s a braw lass — tell 
him what yc were wanting to say to Lord Evan- 
dale, mistress.” 

“ What was I wanting to say,” qpswcred Jenny, 
“ to his honour hiinsel the other morning, when I 
visited him in captivity, yc muckle hash ? — D’ye 
think that folk dinna want to see their friends in 
adversity, ye dour croudy-cater ?” 

This reply was made with Jenny’s usual volubi- 
lity ; but her voice quivered, her cheek was thin and 
pale, the tears stood in her eyes, her hand trembled, 
her manner was fluttered, and her whole presence 
bore marks of recent suffering and privation, as well 
as of nervous and hysterical agitation. 

“ \\niat is the matter, Jenny ?” said Morton, 
kindly. “ You know how much I owe you in 
many respects, and can hardly make a request that 
I will not grant, if in my power.” 

“ Many thanks, Milnwood,” said the weeping 
damsel ; “ but yc were aye a kind gentleman, 
though folk say ye hae become sair changed now.” 

“ What do they say of me ?” answered Morton. 

“ A’ body says that you and the whigs hae made 
a vow to ding King Charles aff the throne, and that 
neither he, nor his posteriors from generation to gc- 
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neration, shall sit upon it ony mair ; and John Gud- 
yill says ye’re to gie a’ the church organs to the 
pipers, and bum the book o’ Common-prayer by the 
hands of the common hangman, in revenge of the 
Covenant that was burnt when the king cam hame.” 

“ My friends at Tillietudlem judge too hastily 
and too ill of me,” answered Morton. “ I wish to 
have free exerejse of my own religion, without in- 
sulting any other ; and as to your family, 1 only 
desire an opportunity to shew them I have the 
same friendship and kindness as ever.” 

“ lilcss your kind heart for saying sac,” said Jen- 
ny, bursting into a flood of tears ; “ and they never 
needed kindness or friendship mair, for they arc fa- 
mished for lack o’ food.” 

“ Good God !” replied Morton, “ I have heard 
of scarcity, but not of famine ! Is it possible ? — 

Have the ladies and the Major ” 

“ They hae suffered like the lave o’ us,” replied 
Jenny ; “ for they shared every bit and sup wi’ the 
whole folk in the Castle — I’m .sure my ]!oor e’en see 
fifty colours wi’ faintness, aud my head’s sac dizzy 
wi’ the mirligocs that I canna stand my lane.” 

The thinness of the poor girl’s cheek, aud the 
sharpness of her features, bore witness to the truth 
of what she said. JMorton was greatly shocked. 

“ Sit down,” he said, “ for God’s sake !” forcing 
her into the only chair the apartment afforded, 
while he himself strode up aud down the room in 
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lioiTor and impatience. “ I knew not of this,” he 
exclaimcil, in broken ejaculations,— “ I could not 
know of it. — Cold-blooded, iron-hearted fanatic—— 
deceitful villain ! — Cuddie, fetch refreshments — 
food — wine, if possible — Avhatever you can find.” 

“ Whisky is gude cncugh for her,” inuttered 
Cuddie ; ane wadna hae tliought that gude meal 
was sae scant aniang tliera, when the quean threw 
sac muckle gude kail-brose, scalding het, about ray 
lug;.” 

Faint and miserable as .Jenny seemed to be, she 
could not hear the allusion to her exploit during 
the storm of the Castle, without bursting into a 
laugh which weakness soon converted into a hyste- 
rical giggle. Confounded at her state, and reflect- 
ing with horror on the distress which must have 
been in the Castle, Morton repeated his commands 
to Headrigg in a peremptory manner ; and when 
he had departed, endeavoured to sooth his visitor. 

“ You come, I suppose, by the orders of your 
mistress, to visit Lord Evandale ? — Tell me what 
she desires ; her orders shall be ray law.” 

Jenny ap})eared to reflect a moment, and then 
said, “ Your honour is sae auld a friend, 1 must 
needs trast to you, and tell the truth.” 

“ Be assured, Jenny,” said Morton, observing 
that she hesitated, “ that you will best serve your 
mistress by dealing sincerely with me.” 

“ Wcel, then, yc maun ken we’re starving, as I 
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said bcrfort, nnd have been mair days than ane ; 
and the Major has sworn that he expects relief 
daily, and that lie will not gie ower the house to 
the enemy till we have eaten up his apld boots, — 
and they are unco thick in the soles, as ye may weel 
mind, fofby being teugh in the upper-leather. The 
dragoons, again, they think they will be forced to 
gi’e up at last, and they canna bide hunger weel, 
after the life they led at free quarters for this while 
bypast ; and since Lord Evandalc’s ta’en, there’s 
nae guiding them ; and Inglis says he’ll gie up the 
garrison to the wings, and the JVIajor and the led- 
dies into the bargain, if they will but let the troop- 
ers gang free themselves.” 

“ Scoundrels !” said Morton ; “ why do they not 
make terms for all in the Castle ?” 

“ 'riiey arc fear’d for want o’ quarter to thcmscls, 
having dune sac mucklc mischief through the coun- 
try ; and Burley has hanged anc or tv\ a o' them al- 
ready — sac they want to draw their ain necks out 
o’ the collar at hazard o’ honest folks.” 

“ And you were sent,” continued Morton, “ to 
carry to Lord Lvandale the unpleasant news of the 
men’s mutiny ?” 

“ Just e’en sae,” said Jenny ; “ Tam Halliday 
took the rue, and tauld me a’ about it, and gat me 
out o’ the Castle to tell Lord Lvandale, if possibly 
1 could win at him.” 

“ But how can he help you ? he is a prisoner.” 
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“ Well-a-day, ay,” answered the afflicted dam- 
sel ; “ but maybe he could mak fair terms for us — 
or, maybe, he could gie us some good advice — or, 
maybe, he might send his orders to the dragoons 
to be civil — or ” 

“ Or, maybe,” said Morton, “ you were to try if 
it were possible to set him at liberty ?” 

“ If it were sae,” answered Jenny with spirit, 
“ it wadna be the first time I hae Jone my best to 
serve anc in captivity.” 

“ True, Jenny, I were most ungrateful to forget 
it. But here comes Cuddie with refreshments — 
I will go and do your errand to Lord Evandale, 
while you take some food and wine.” 

“ It willna be amiss ye should ken,” said Cud- 
dic to his master, “ that this Jenny — this Mrs 
T3cnnison, was trying to cuittlc favour wi’ Tam 
Hand, the miller’s man, to win into Lord Evan- 
dalc’s room without ony body kenning. She wasna 
thinking, the gipsey, that I was at her elbow.” 

“ And an unco fright ye gac me when ye cam 
ahint and took a grip o’ me,” said Jenny, giving 
him a sly twitch with her finger and her thumb — 
“ if ye hadna been an auld acquaintance, ye daft 
gomcril ” 

Cuddie, somewhat relenting, grinned a smile on 
his artful mistress, while Morton wrapped himself 
up in his cloak, took his sword under his arm, and 
went straight to the place of the young nobleman’s 
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confinement. He asked the ccntinels if any thing- 
cxtraoi denary had occurred. 

“ Nothing worth notice,” they said, “ except- 
ing the lass that Cuddie took up, and two couriers 
that Captain Balfour had dispatched, one to the 
Reverend P^phraim Macbriar, another to Kettle- 
drummle,” both of whom were beating tlic drum 
ecclesiastic in different towns between the position 
of Burley and the head-quarters of the main army 
near Hamilton. 

“ The purpose, I presume,” said Morton, with 
an affectation of indifference, “ was to call them 
hither.” 

“ So I understand,” answered the centincl, who 
had spoke with the messengers. 

“ He is summoning a triumphant majority of 
the council,” thought Morton to himself, “ for the 
puri)osc of sanctioning whatever action of atrocity 
lie may determine upon, aud thwarting opposition 
by authority. I must be speedy, or I shall lose 
my opportunity.” 

Wlien he entered the place of I.iord Evandale’s 
confinement, he found him ironed, and reclining on 
a flock-bed in the wretched garret of a miserable 
cottage. He was cither in a slumber, or in deep 
mcHlitation, when Morton entered, and turned on 
him, when aroused, a countenance so much reduced 
by loss of blood, w-ant of sleep, and scarcity of food, 
that no one could have recognized in it the gallant 
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soldier who had behaved with so much spirit at the 
skirmish of Loudon-hill. He displayed some sur- 
prise at the sudden entrance of Morton. 

“ I am sorry to see you thus, my lord,” said that 
youthful leader. 

" I have heard you are an admirer of poetry,” 
answered the prisoner ; “ in that case, Mr Morton, 
you may remember these lines, — 


‘ Ston^^ walls do not a prison make^ 
Or iron bars a cage ; 

A Tree and (piiot mind can take 
These for a hermitage/ 


But, were my imprisonment less endurable, I am 
given to expect to-morrow a total enfranchisement.” 

“ By death ?” said IMorton. 

“ Surely,” answered Lord J^vandale ; “ I have 
no other prospect. Your comrade, Burley, has al- 
ready di])ped his hand in the blood of men whose 
meanness of rank and obscurity of extraction might 
have saved them. I cannot boast such a shield from 
his vengeance, and I expect to meet it.” 

“ But Major Bellendcn,” said Morton, “ may 
surrender, in order to preserve your life.” 

“ Never while there is one man to defend the 
battlement, and that man has one crust to eat. I 
know his gallant resolution, and grieved should I 
be if he changed it for my sake.” 

voi., VIIl. i> 
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Morton hastened to acquaint him with the mu- 
tinj' amcig the dragoons, and their resolution to 
surrender the Castle, and put the ladies of the fa- 
mily, as well as the Major, into the hands of the 
enemy. Cord Evandale seemed at first surprised, 
and something incredulous, but immediately after- 
wards deeply affected. 

“ What is to be done ?” he said — “ How is this 
misfortune to be averted ?” 

“ Hear me, my lord,” said Morton. “ I believe 
you may not be unwilling to bear the olive branch 
between our master the King, and that part of his 
subjects which is now in arms, not from choice, but 
necessity.” 

“ You construe me but justly,” said Lord Evan- 
dale ; “ but to what does this tend ?” 

“ I’ennit me, my lord” continued Morton. 

“ 1 will set you at liberty upon parole ; nay, you 
may return to the Castle, and shall have a safe-con- 
duct for the ladies, the Major, and all who leave it, 
on condition of its instant surrender. In doing this 
you will only submit to circumstances ; for, with a 
mutiny in the garrison, and without provisions, it 
will be found impossil)le to defend the 2 )lacetw euty- 
four hours longer. Those, therefore, who refuse to 
accompan y your lordship, m ust take their fate. Y ou 
and your followers shall have a free pass to Edin- 
burgh, or wherever the Duke of Monmouth may 
be. In return for your liberty, we hope that you 
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will recommend to the notice of his Grace, as Lieu- 
tenant-General of Scotland, this humble petition 
and remonstrance, containing the grievances which 
have occasioned this insurrection, a redress of which 
being granted, I will answer, with my head, that 
the great body of the insurgents will lay down their 
anns.” 

Lord Evandale read over the paper with atten- 
tion. 

*• Mr Morton,” he said, “ in my simple judg- 
ment, I SCO little objection that can be made to the 
measures here recommended ; nay, farther, I be- 
lieve, in many respects, they may meet the private 
sentiments of the Duke of Monmouth : and yet, 
to deal frankly with you, I have no hopes of their 
being granted, unless, in the lirst place, you were 
to lay down your arms.” 

“ 'J%e doing so,” answered Morton, “ would be 
virtually conceding that we had no right to take 
them up ; and that, for one, I will never agree to.” 

“ Perhaps it is hardly to be expected you should,” 
said Lord Evandale ; “ and yet, on that point, I 
am certain the negociations will be wrecked. I am 
willing, however, having frankly told you my opi- 
nion, to do all in my power to bring about a recon- 
ciliation.” 

“ It is all we can wish or expect,” replied Mor- 
ton ; “ the issue is in God's hands, who disposes the 
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hearts of princes. — You accept, then, the safe-con- 
duci ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Lord Evandalc ; “ and 
if I do not enlarge upon the obligation incurred by 
your having saved my life a second time, believe 
that I do not feel it the less.” 

“ And the garrison of Tillietudlem ?” 

“ Shall be withdrawn as you propose. I am sen- 
sible the Major will be unable to bring the muti- 
neers to reason, and 1 tremble to think of the con- 
sequences, should the ladies and the brave old man 
be delivered up to this blood-thirsty ruffian Burley.” 

“ You are in that case free,” said Morton. “ Pre- 
pare to mount on horseback ; a few men whom I can 
trust shall attend you till you arc in safety from 
our parties.” 

Leaving Lord Evandalc in great surprise and 
joy at this unexpected deliverance, Morton hasten- 
ed to get a few chosen men under arms anti on horse- 
back, each rider holding the rein of a spare horse. 
Jenny, who, while she partook of her refreshment, 
had contrivctl to make up her breach with Cnddie, 
rode on the left hand of that valiant cavalier. The 
tramp of their horses was soon heard under the win- 
dow of Lord Evan dale’s prison. Two men, whom 
he did not know, entered the apartment, disencum- 
l>ered him of his fetters, and, conducting him down 
stall's, mounted him in the centre of the detach- 
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inent. They set out at a round trot towards Tillie- 
tudleni. 

The moonlight was giving way to the dawn when 
they approached that ancient fortress, and its dark 
massive tower had just received the first pale co- 
louring of the morning. The party halted at the 
Tower barrier, not venturing to approach nearer for 
fear of the fire of the place. Lord ^vandale alone 
rode up to the gate, followed at a distance by Jenny 
Dennison. As they approached the gate, there was 
lieard to arise in the court-yard a tumult, which ac- 
corded ill with the quiet serenity of a summer dawn. 
Cries and oaths were heard, a pistol-shot or two 
were discharged, and every thing announced that 
the mutiny had broken out. At tliis crisis Lord 
Evaudale arrived at the gate wlierc Ilalliday was 
continel. This man had given a reluctant consent to 
the conspiracy, and had indeed contrived the means 
by which .lenny escaped from the Castle to commu- 
nicate the plot to his officer. On hearing I jordE van- 
dale’s voice, he instantly and gladly admitted him, 
and that nobleman arrived among the mutinous 
troopers like a man dropped from the clouds. They 
were in the act of putting their design into execu- 
tion, of seizing the place into their own hands, and 
were about to disarm and overpower Major Bellen- 
den, and Harrison, and others of the Castle, who 
were offering the best resistance in their power. 

The appearance of Lord Evandale changed the 
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scene. He seized Inglis by the collar, and, upbraid- 
ing him with his villany, ordered two of his com- 
rades to seize and bind him, assuring the others, 
that their only chance of impunity consisted in in- 
stant submission. He then ordered the men into 
their ranks. They obeyed. He commanded them 
to ground their arms. They hesitated ; but the in- 
stinct of discipline, joined to their persuasion that 
the authority of their officer, so boldly exerted, must 
be supported by some forces without the gate, in- 
duced them to submit. 

“ Take away those arms,” said Lord Evandale 
to the people of the Castle ; “ they shall not be re- 
stored until these men know better the use for which 
they are entrusted with them. — And now,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the mutineers, “ begone — Make 
the best use of your time, and of a truce of three 
hours, which the enemy are contented to allow you. 
Take the road to Edinburgh, and meet me at the 
llouse-ot-Muir. I need not bid you beware of com- 
mitting violence by the way ; you will not, in your 
present condition, provoke resentment for your own 
sakes. Let your punctuality shew tliat you mean 
to atone for this morning’s business.” 

The disarmed soldiers shrunk in silence from the 
presence of their officer, and, leaving the Castle, 
took the road to the place of rendezvous, making 
such haste as was inspired by the fear of meeting 
with some detached party of the insurgents, whom 
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their present defenceless condition, and their for- 
mer violence, might inspire with ifltoughts of re- 
venge. Inglis, whom Plvandale destined for punish- 
ment, remained in custody. Halliday was praised 
for his conduct, and assiDcd of succeeding to the 
rank of the culprit. These arrangements being 
hastily made. Lord Evandalc accosted the Major, 
before whose eyes the scene had seemed to pass like 
the change of a dream. 

'• My dear Major, we must give up the place.” 

“ Is it even so ?” said Major Tiellenden. “ 1 was 
in hopes you had brought reinforcements and sup- 
plies.” 

“ Not a man — not a pound of meal,” answered 
Lord Pivanckile. 

“ Yet I am blithe to see you,” returned the 
honest Major; “ we were informed yesterday that 
these psalm-singing rascals had a plot on your life, 
and I had mustered the scroundrelly dragoons ten 
minutes ago in order to beat up Burley’s quarters 
and get you out of limbo, wheu the dog Inglis, in- 
stead of obeying me, broke out into open mutiny. 
— But what is to be done now ?” 

“ I have, myself, no choice,” said Lord Evandale ; 
“ 1 am a prisoner, released on i)arole, and bound for 
Edinburgh. You and the ladies must take the 
same route. 1 have, by the favour of a friend, a safe- 
conduct and horses for you and your retinue — for 
God’s sake make haste — you cannot propose to hold 
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out with se\’0» or eight men, and without provisions 
—Enough has been done for honour, and enough 
to Tender the defence of the highest consequence to 
government. ]More were needless as well as des- 
perate. The English troops arc arrived at Edin- 
burgh, and will speedily move upon Hamilton. The 
possession of Tillictudlem by the rebels will be but 
temporary.” 

“ If you think so, my lord,” said the veteran, 

• with a reluctant sigh , — “ I know you only advise 
what is honourable — I must submit ; for the mu- 
tiny of these scoundrels would render it impossible 
to man the walls. — Gudyill, let the women call up 
their mistresses, and all be ready to march — But if 
I thought my remaining in these old walls, till I 
was starved to a mummy, could do the King’s cause 
the least service, old Miles Bellcnden would not 
leave them while there was a spark of life in his 
body.” 

The ladies, already alarmed by the mutiny, now 
heard the detenninatiou of the Major, in which 
they readily acquiesced. Hasty preparations were 
made for evacuating the Castle ; and long ere the 
dawn was distinct enough for discovering objects 
with precision, they were mounted on the led horses, 
and others which had been provided in the neigh- 
bourhood, and proceeded towards the north, still 
escortcil by four of the insurgent horsemen, 'fhe 
rest of the party who had accompanied Lord Evan- 
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dale from the hamlet, took possession of the desert- 
ed Castle, carefully forbearing all outrage or acts 
of plunder. And, when the smi arose, the scarlet 
and blue colours of the- Scottish Covenant floated 
from the Keep of Tillietudlem. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


And, to my breast, a bodkin in her hand 
Were worth a thousand daggers. 

Marlow. 


The cavalcade which left the Castle of Tillietiid- 
1cm halted a few minutes, after passing the out- 
posts of the insurgents, to take some slight refresh- 
ments which their attendants had provided, and 
which were really necessary to persons who had suf- 
fered considerably by want of proper nourishment. 
T’hcy then pressed forward upon the road towards 
Edinburgh. It might have been expected, during 
the course of the journey, that l.ord Evandalc 
would have been frequently by the side of Miss 
Edith llellendeu. Yet, after his first salutations 
had been exchanged, and every precaution solici- 
tously adopted, which could serve for her accommo- 
dation, he rode in the van of the party with Major 
licllcnden, and seemed to abandon the charge of 
immediate attendance upon his lovely niece to one 
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of the insurgent cavaliers, whose dark military cloak, 
large flapped hat and feather, which drooped over 
his face, concealed at once his figure and his fea- 
tures. They rode side by side in silence for more 
than two miles, when the stranger addressed Miss 
Bellenden in a tremulous and suppressed voice. 

“ Miss Bellenden,” he said, “ must have friends 
wherever she is known ; even among those whose 
conduct she now disapproves. Is there any thing 
that such can do to shew their respect for her, and 
their regret for her sufferings ?” 

“ Let them learn for their own sakes,” replied 
Edith, “ to venerate the laws and to spare innocent 
blood — Let them return to their allegiance, and I 
ca#f forgive them all that I have suffered, were it 
ten times more.” 

“ You think it impossible, then,” rejoined the ca- 
valier, “ for any one to serve in our ranks having 
the weal of his country sincerely at heart, and con- 
ceiving himself in the discharge of a patriotic 
duty?” 

“ It might be imprudent, while so absolutely in 
your power,” replied Miss Bellenden, “ to answer 
that question.” 

“ Not in the present instance, I plight you the 
word of a soldier,” replied the horseman. 

“ I have been taught candour from my birth,” 
said Edith ; “ and, if I am to speak at all, I must 
utter my real sentiments. God only can judge the 
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heart — ii’en must estimate intentions by actions. 
Treason, murder by the sword and by gibbet, the 
oppression of a private family such as ours, who were 
only in arms for the defence of our own property, 
are actions which must needs sully all that have ac- 
cession to them, by. whatever specious terms they 
may be gilded over.” 

“ The guilt of civil war,” rejoined the horseman 
— “ the miseries which it brings in its train, lie at 
the door of those who provoked it by illegal oppres- 
sion, rather than of such as are driven to arms in 
order to assert their natural rights as freemen.” 

“ That is assuming the question,” replied Edith, 
“ which ought to be proved. Each party contends 
that they are right in point of principle, and thefle- 
fore the guilt must lie with them who first drew 
the sword ; as, in an affray, law holds those to be 
criminal who arc the first to have recourse to vio- 
lence.” 

** Alas !” said the horseman, “ were our vindica- 
tion to rest there, how easy it would be to shew 
that we have suffered with a patience which almost 
seemed beyond the power of humanity, ere we were 
driven by oppression into open resistance ! — But 1 
perceive,” he continued, sighing deeply, “ that it is 
vain to plead before Miss Bcllendcn a cause which 
she has already prejudged, perhaps as much from 
her dislike of the persons as of the principles of 
those engaged in it.” 
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Pardon me,” -answered Edith ; “ I have stated 
with freedom my opinion of the principles of the 
insurgents ; of their persons I know nothing,— -ex- 
cepting in one solitary instance.” 

" And that instance,” said the horseman, “ has 
influenced your opinion of the whole body ?” 

“ Far from it,” said Edith ; “ he is — at least I 
once thought him, one in whose sQale few were fit 
to be weighed — he is — or he seemed — one of early 
talent, high faith, pure morality, and warm affec- 
tions. Can I approve of a rebellion which has made 
such a man, formed to ornament, to enlighten, and 
to defend his country, the companion of gloomy and 
igiiorantfanatics,or canting hypocrites, — the leader 
of brutal clowns, — the brother-in-arms to banditti 
and highway murderers ? — Should you meet such a 
one in your camp, tell him that Edith Bellenden 
has wept more over his fallen character, blighted 
prospects, and dishonoured name, than over the dis- 
tresses of her own house, — and that she has better 
endured that famine which has wasted her cheek 
and dimmed her eye, than the pang of heart which 
attended the reflection by and through whom these 
calamities were inflicted.” 

As she thus spoke, she turned upon her compa- 
nion a countenance, whose faded cheek attested the 
reality of her sufferings, even while it glowed with 
the temporary animation which accompanied her 
language. The horseman was not insensible to the 
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appeal ; he raised his hand to his brow with the 
sudden motion of one who feels a pang shoot along 
his brain, passed it hastily over his face, and then 
pulled the shadowy hat still deeper on his fore- 
head. The movement, and the feelings which it 
excited, did not escape Kdith, nor did she remark 
them without emotion. 

“ And yet,’’ she said, “ should the person of 
whom I speak seem to you too deeply affected by 
the hard opinion of — of — an early friend, say to 
him, that sincere repentance is next to innocence ; 
— that, though fallen from a height not easily re- 
covered, and the author of much mischief, because 
gilded by his example, he may still atone in some 
measure for the evil he has done.” 

“ And in what manner ?” asked the cavalier, in 
the same suppressed, and almost choked voice. 

“ By lending his efforts to restore the blessings 
of peace to his distracted countrymen, and to in- 
duce the deluded rebels to lay down their arms. 
By saving their blood, he may atone for that which 
has been already spilt ; — and he that shall be most 
active in accomplishing this great end, will best 
deserve the thanks of this age, and an honoured 
remembrance in the next.” 

“ And in such a peace,” said her companion, 
with a firm voice, “ Miss Bellenden would not 
wish, 1 think, that the interests of the people were 
sacrificed unreservedly to those of the crown ?” 
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« I am but a ^rl,” was the young lady’s reply, 
“ and I scarce can speak on the subject without 
presumption. But, since I have gone so far, I will 
fairly add, I would wish to see a peace which should 
rest to all parties, and secure the subjects from 
military rapine, which I detest as much as I do the 
meails now adopted to resist it.” 

“ Miss Bellendcn,” answered Henry Morton, 
raising his face, and speaking in his natural tone, 
“ ihe person who has lost such a highly-valued 
place in your esteem, has yet too much spirit to 
plead his cause as a criminal ; and, conscious that 
he can no longer claim a friend’s interest in your 
bosom, he would be silent under your hard censure, 
were it not that he can refer to the honoiued tes- 
timony of Lord Evaudalc, that his earnest wishes 
and most active exertions are, even now, directed 
to the accomplishment of such a peace as the most 
loyal cannot censure.” 

He bowed with dignity to Miss Bellenden, who, 
’ though her language intimated that she well knew 
to whom she had been speaking, probably had not 
expected that he would justify himself with so 
much animation. She returned his salute, confused 
and in silence. Morton then rode forward to the 
head of the party. 

“ Henry Morton !” exclaimed Major Bellenden, 
surprised at the sudden apparition. 

“ The same,” answered Morton ; “ who is sorry 
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that he labours under harsh eonstruction of 
Major Bellenden and his family. He commits to 
my Lord Eyandale,” he continued, turning towards 
the young nobleman, and bowing to him, “ the 
charge of undeceiving his friends, both r^arding 
the particulars of his conduct and the purity of his 
motives. Farewell, Major Bellenden — All happi- 
ness attend^ou and yours — May we meet again in 
happier and better times.” 

“ Believe me,” said Lord Evandale, “ your con- 
fidence, Mr Morton, is not misplaced ; I will en- 
deavour to repay the great services I have received 
from you by doing my best to place your character 
on its proper footing with Major Bellenden, and all 
whose esteem you value.” 

“ I expected no less from your generosity, my 
lord,” said Morton. 

He then called his followers, and rode off along the 
heath in the direction of Hamilton, their feathers 
waving and their steel caps glancing in the sun. 
Cuddie Headrigg alone remained an instant behind 
his companions to take an affectionate farewell of 
Jenny Dennison, who had contrived, during this 
short morning’s ride, to re-establish her influence 
over his susceptible bosom. A straggling tree or 
two obscured, rather than concealed, their tete-a- 
tete, as they halted their horses to bid adieu. 

“ Fare ye weel, Jenny,” said Cuddie, with a loud 
exertion of his lungs, intended perhaps to be a sigh, 
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but rather resembling the intonation of a groan,— 
“ Ye’ll think o’ puir Cuddie sometimes — an honest 
lad that lo’es ye, Jenny ; ye’ll think o’ him now and 
then ?” ^ 

Wfiiles — at Ibrose-time,” answered the mali- 
cious damsel, unable either to suppress the repar- 
tee, or the arch smile which attended i^ 

Cuddie took his revenge as rustic lovers are wont, 
and as Jenny probably expected,— caught his mis- 
tress round the neck, kissed her cheeks and lips 
heartily, and then turned his horse and trotted after 
his master. 

“ JDc’il’s in the fallow,” said Jenny, wiping her 
lips and adjusting her head-dress, “ h§ has twice 
the spunk o’ Tam IJalliday, after a’ — Coming, my 
ieddy, coming — Lord have a care o’ us, I trust the 
auld leddy didna see us !” 

“ Jenny,” said Lady Margaret, as the damsel 
came up, “ was not that young man who command- 
ed the party the same that was captain of the po- 
pinjay, and who was afterwards prisoner at Tillie- 
tudlem on the morning Claverhouse came there ??' 

Jfflny, happy that the query had no reference to 
her own httle matters, looked at her young mistress, 
to discover, if possible, whether it was her cue to 
speak truth or not. Not being able to catch any 
hint to guide her, she followed her instinct as a 
lady’s maid, and lied. 

“ I didna believe it was him, my leddy,” said 

VOL. VIII. Q 
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Jenny, as confidently as if she had been saying her 
catei^hism “ he was a little black man, that.” 

“ You must have been blind, Jenny,” said the 
Major ; “ Henry Morton is tall and fair, and that 
youth is the very man.” 

“ I had ither thing ado than be looking at him ” 
said Jenny, tossing her head; “ he may be as fair 
as a farthing candle, for me.” 

“ Is it not,’" said Lady IVIargaret, “ a blessed 
escape which we have made, out of the hands of so 
desperate and blood-thirsty a fanatic ?” 

“ Y on are deceived, madam,” said Lord Evan- 
dale ; “ Mr Morton merits such a title from no one, 
but least from us. That I am now alive, and that 
you are now on your safe retreat to your friends, 
instead of being prisoners to a real fanatical homi- 
cide, is solely and entirely owing to the prompt, 
active, and energetic humanity of this young gen- 
tleman.” 

He then went into a particular narrative of the 
events with which the reader is acquainted, dwell- 
ing upon the merits of Morton, and expatiating on 
the risk at which he had rendered them these im- 
portant services, as if he had been a brother instead 
of a rival. 

" I were worse than ungrateful,” he said, “ were 
I silent on the merits of the man who has twice 
saved ray life.” 

“ I woidd willingly think well of Henry Morton, 
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my lord,” replied Major Bellenden ; “ and I own 
he has behaved handsomely to your lordship and to 
us ; but I cannot have the same allowances which 
it pleases your lordship to entertain for his present 
courses.” 

“ You are to consider,” replied Lord Evandale», 
“ that he has been partly forced upon them by ne- 
cessity ; and I must add, that his principles, though 
differing in some degree from my own, are such as 
ought to command respect. Claverhouse, whose 
knowledge of men is not to be disputed, spoke justly 
of him as to his extraordinary qualities, but with 
prejudice, and harshly, concerning his principles 
and motives.” 

“ You have not been long in learning all his 
good qualities, my lord,” angwered Major Bellen- 
dcn. “ I, who have known him from boyhood, 
could, Iwfore this affair, have said much of his good 
principles and good-nature ; but as to his high ta- 
lents ” 

“ They were probably bidden. Major, even from 
himself, until circumstances called them forth ; and, 
if I have detected them, it was only because our in- 
tercourse and conversation turned on momentous 
and important subjects. He is now labouring to 
bring this rebellion to an end, and the terms he has 
proposed are so moderate, that they shall not want 
my hearty recommendation.” 
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“ And have you hopes,” said Lady Margaret, 
“ to accompl.sh a scheme so comprehensive?” 

“ I should have; madam, were every whig as mo- 
derate as Morton, and every loyalist as disinterest- 
ed as Major Bellenden. But such is the fanaticism 
of both parties, that I fear nothing will end this 
civil war save the edge of the sword.” 

It may be readily supposed, that Edith listened 
with the deepest interest to this conversation. While 
she regretted that she had expressed herself harshly 
and hastily to her lover, she felt a conscious and 
proud satisfaction that his character was, even in 
the judgment of his generous rival, such as her own 
affection had cnce spoke it. 

“ Civil feuds and domestic prejudices,” she said, 
“ may render it necesgary for me to tear his remem- 
brance from my heart ; but it is no small relief to 
know assuredly, that it is worthy of the place it has 
so long retained.” 

While Edith was thus retracting her unjust re- 
sentment, her lover arrived at the camp of the in- 
surgents, near Hamilton, which he found in con- 
siderable confusion. Certain advices had arrived 
that the royal army, having received the recruits 
which they expected from England, were about to 
take the field. Fame magnified their numbers and 
their high state of equipment and discipline, and 
spread abroad other circumstances, which dismayed 
the courage of the insurgents. What favour they 
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might have expected from Monmouth, was likely 
to be intercepted by the influence of those as8o> 
ciated with him in command. His lieutenant-ge- 
neral was the celebrated General Thomas Dalzell, 
who, having practised the art of war in the then 
barbarous country of Russia, was as much feared 
for his cruelty and indifference to human life and 
human sufferings, as respected for his steady loyalty 
and undaunted valour. This man was second in 
command to Monmouth, and the horse were com- 
manded by Claverhouse, burning with desire to re- 
venge the death or his nephew, and his defeat at 
Drumclog. To these accounts was added the most 
formidable and terrific description of the train of 
artillery and the cavalry force with which the royal 
army took the field ; and every rumour tended to 
increase the appreliension among the insurgents, 
that the king’s vengeance had only been delayed 
in order that it might fall more certain and more 

Morton endeavoured to fortify the minds of the 
common people by pointing out the probable ex- 
aggeration of these re})orts, and by reminding them 
of the strength of their own situation, with an un- 
fordable river in front, only passable by a long and 
narrow bridge. He called to their remembrance 
their victory over Claverhouse when their numbers 
were few, and then much worse disciplined and ap- 
pointed for battle than now, shewed them, that the 
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ground afiforded, by its undulation and the thickets 
which in^-erserted it, considerable protection against 
artillerj', and even against cavalry, if stoutly de- 
fended ; and that their safety, in fact, depended up- 
on their own spirit and resolution. 

But while Morton thus endeavoured to keep up 
the courage of the* army at large, he availed him- 
self of these discouraging rumours to endeavour to 
impress on the minds of the leaders the necessity of 
proposing to the government moderate terms of ac- 
commodation, while they were still formidable as 
commanding an unbroken and numerous army. He 
pointed out to them, that, in the present humour 
of their followers, it could hardly be expected that 
they would engage, with advantage, the well-ap« 
pointed and regular force of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth *, and that, if they chanced to be defeated 
and dispersed, the insurrection in which they had 
engaged, so far from being useful t^-the country, 
would be rendered the apology for oppressing it 
more severely. Pressed by these arguments, and 
feeling it equally dangerous to remain together, or 
to dismiss their forces, most of the leaders readily 
agreed, that if such terms could be obtained as had 
been transmitted to the Duke of Monmouth by 
the hands of Lord Evandale, the purpose for which 
they had taken up arms would be, in a great mea- 
sure, accomplished. They then entered into simi- 
lar resolutions, and agreed to guarantee the peti- 
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tiou and rcmoiistraiice which had been drawn up 
by JMortoii. On the contrary there were still seve- 
ral leaders, and those men whose influence with the 
people exceeded that of persons of more apparent 
consequence, who regarded every proposal of treaty 
which did not proceed on the basis of the Solemn 
League and Covenant of 1640, as utterly null and 
void, impious, and unchristian. These men diffused 
their feelings among the multitude, who had little 
foresight, and nothing to lose, and persuaded many 
that the timid counsellors who recommended peace 
upon terms short of the dethronement of the royal 
family, and the declared independence of the church 
with respect to the state, were cowardly labourers, 
who were about to withdraw their hands from the 
plough, and despicable trimmers, who sought only 
a specious pretext for deserting their brethren in 
arms. These contradictory opinions were fiercely 
argued in each tent of the insurgent army, or rather 
in the huts and cabins which served in the place of 
tents. Violence in language often led to open quar- 
rels and blows, and the divisions into which the 
army of sufferers was rent served as too plain a pre- 
sage of their future fate. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


The curse of growing factions and divisions 
Still vex your councils !— 

Venice Preserved. 


The prudence of Morton found sufficient occu- 
pation in stemming the furious current of these 
contending parties, when, two days after his return 
to Hamilton, he was visited by his friend and col- 
league, the Reverend Mr Poundtext, flying, as he 
presently found, from the face of John Balfour of 
Burley, whom we left not a little incensed at the 
share he had taken in the liberation of Lord Evan- 
dale. When the worthy divine had somewhat re- 
cruited his spirits, after the hurry and fatigue of 
his journey, he proceeded to give Morton an ac- 
count of what had passed in the vicinity of Tillie- 
tudlem after the memorable morning of his de- 
parture. 

The night march of Morton had been accom- 
plished with such dexterity, and the men were so 
fmthful to their trust, that Burley received no in- 
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telligence of what had happen^ until the morning 
was far advanced. His first' inquiry was, whether 
Macbriar and Kettledrummle had arrived, agree- 
ably to the summons which he had dispatched at 
midnight. Macbriar had come, and Kettledrummle, 
though a heavy traveller, might, he was informed, 
be instantly expected. Burley then dispatched a 
messenger to Morton’s quarters to spmmon him to 
.an immediate council. The messenger returned 
with news that he had left the place. I’oundtext 
was next summoned ; but he thinking, as he said 
himself, that it was ill dealing with fractious folk, 
had withdrawn to his own quiet manse, preferring 
a dark ride, though he had been on horseback the 
whole preceding day, to a renewal in the morning 
of a controversy with Burley, whose ferocity over- 
awed him when unsupported by the firmness of 
Morton. Burley’s next inquiries were directed af- 
ter Lord Evandale ; and great was his rage when 
he learned that he had been conveyed away over 
night by a party of the marksmen of Milnwood, 
under the immediate command of Henry Morton 
himself. 

“ The villain !” exclaimed Burley, addressing 
himself to Macbriar; “the base, mean-spirited 
traitor, to curry favour for himself with the govern- 
ment, hath set at liberty the prisoner taken by my 
own right hand, through means of whom, 1 have 
little doubt, the possession of the place of strength 
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which hath wrought us such trouble, might now 
have bt in our hands !” 

“ Cut is it not in our hands ?” said Macbriar, 
looking up towards the Keep of the Castle : “ and 
are not these the colours of the Covenant that 
float over its walls ?” 

“ A stratagem — a mere trick,” said Burley, “ an 
insult over our. disappointment, intended to aggra- 
vate and embitter our spirits.” 

He was interrupted by the arrival of one of Mor- 
ton’s followers sent to report to him the evacuation 
of the place, and its occupation by the insurgent 
forces. Burley was rather driven to fury than re- 
conciled by the news of this success. 

“ I have watched,” he said — “ I have fought — 
I have plotted — 1 have striven for the reduction of 
this place — I have forborn to seek to head enter- 
prizes of higher command and of higher honour— 
1 have narrowed their outgoings, and cut otf the 
springs, and broken the staff of bread within their 
walls ; and when the men were about to yield them- 
selves to my hand, tliat their sons might be bonds- 
men, and their daughters a laughing-stock to our 
whole cam}), coincth this youth, without a beard on 
his chin, and takes it on him to thrust his sickle 
into the harvest, and to rend the prey from the 
spoiler ! Surely the labourer is wortliy of his hire, 
and the city, with its ca}»tive.s, shoidd be given to 
him that wins it. ” 
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“ Nay,” said Macbriar, who was surprised at the 
degree of agitation which Balfour displayed, “ chafe 
not thyself because of the ungodly. Heaven will 
use its own instruments ; and who knows but this 
youth ” 

“ Hush ! hush !” said Burley ; “ do not discredit 
thine own better judgment. It was thou that first 
badcst me beware of this painted sepulchre — this 
lacquered piece of copper, that passed current with 
me for gold. It fares ill, even with the elect, when 
they neglect the guidance of such pious pastors 
as thou. But our carnal affections will mislead 
us — this ungrateful boy’s father was mine ancient 
friend. They must be as earnest in their strug- 
gles as thou, Ephraim Macbriar, that would shake 
themselves clear of the clogs and chains of huma- 
nity.” 

This compliment touched the preacher in the 
most sensible part ; and Burley deemed, therefore, 
he should find little difficulty in moulding his opi- 
nions to the support of his own views, more espe-. 
cially as they agreed exactly in their opinions of 
church government. 

“ Let us instantly,” he said, “ go up to the 
Tower ; there is that among the records iu yonder 
fortress, which, well used as I can use it, shall be 
worth to us a valiant leader and an hundred horse- 
men.” 

“ But will these be of the children of the Co- 
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venant?” said the preacher. “We have already 
among us too many who hunger after lands, and 
silver, and gold, rather than after the AV ord ; it is 
not by such that our deliverance shall be wrought 
out.” 

“ Thou errest,” said Burley ; “ we must w'ork by 
means, and these worldly men shall be our instru- 
ments. At all events, the Moabitish woman shall 
he despoiled of her inheritance, and neither the ma- 
lignant Evandale, nor the Erastian Morton, shall 
possess yonder castle and lands, though they may 
seek in marriage the daughter thereof.” 

So saying, he led the way to TillietutUem, where 
he seized upon the plate and other valuables for the 
use of the army, ransacked the charter-room, and 
other receptacles for family papers, and treated with 
contempt the remonstrances of those who reminded 
him, that the terms granted to the garrison had 
guaranteed respect to private property. 

Burley and Macbriar, having established them- 
. selves in their new acquisition, were joined by Ket- 
tledrummle in the course of the day, and also by 
the I..aird of Langcalc, whom that active divine 
had contrived to seduce, as Poundtext tenned 
it, from the pure light ill which he had becu 
brought up. Thus united, they sent to the said 
Poundtext an invitation, or rather a suininons, to 
attend a council at 'rillietudlem. He rcincinbered, 
however, that the door had an iron grate, and tlic 
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Keep a dungeon, and resolved not to trust himself 
with his incensed colleagues. He therefore retreat- 
ed, or rather fled, to Hamilton, with the tidings, 
that Burley, Machriar, and Kettledrummle, were 
coming to Hamilton as soon as tliey could collect 
a body of Cameronians sufficient to overawe the 
rest of the army. 

“ And ye see,” concluded Poundtext, with a deep 
sigh, “ that they will then possess a majority in 
the council: for l.angcale, though he has always 
passed for one of the honest and rational party, 
cannot be suitably or prececsely termed either fish, 
or Hesh, or glide red-herring — whoever has the 
stronger party has Langcalc.” 

Thus concluded the heavy narrative of honest 
M r Poundtext, who sighed deeply, as he consider- 
ed the danger in which he was placed betwixt un- 
reasonable adversaries amongst themselves, and the 
common enemy from without. IMorton exhorted 
him to patience, temper, and composure ; inform- 
ed him of the good hope he had of negociating for 
peace and indemnity through means of Lord Evan- 
dale, and made out to him a very fair prospect that 
he should again return to his own parchment-bound 
Calvin, his evening pipe of tobacco, and his noggin 
of inspiring ale, providing always he would afford 
his strong support and concurrence to the measures 
which he, Morton, had taken for a general pacifi- 
cation. Thus backed and comforted, Poundtext re- 
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solved magnanimously to await the coming of the 
Camercnianr . 

Burley and his confederates had drawn together 
a considerable body of these sectaries, amounting tef 
a hundred horse, and about fifteen hundred foot ; 
clouded and severe in aspect, morose and jealous in 
communication, haughty of heart, and confident, 
as men who believed that the pale of salvation was 
open for them exclusively — that all other Christ- 
ians, however slight were the shades of difiPerence 
of doctrine from their own, were in fact little better 
than outcasts or reprobates. These men entered 
the Presbyterian camp, rather as dubious and sus- 
picious allies, or possibly antagonists, than as men 
who were heartily embarked in the same cause, and 
exposed to the same dangers. Burley made no 
private visits to his colleagues, and held no com- 
munication with them on the subject of the public 
affairs, otherwise than by sending a dry invitation 
to them to attend a meeting of the general council 
for that evening. 

On the arrival of Morton and Poundtext at the 
place of assembly, they found their brethren already 
seated. Slight greeting passed between them, and 
it was easy to see that no amicable conference was 
intended by those who convoked the council. The 
first question was put by IN lacbriar, the sharp ea- 
gerness of whose zeal urged him to the van on all 
occasions. He desired to know by whose authority 
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the malignant, called I..ord Evandale, had been 
freed from the doom of death, justly denounced 
against him. 

• “ By my authority and Mr Morton’s,” replied 
Poundtext, who, besides being anxious to give his 
companion a good opinion of his courage, confided 
heartily in his support, and, moreover, had much 
less fear of encountering one of his own profession, 
and who confined himself to the weapons of theo- 
logical controversy, in which Poundtext feared no 
man, than of entering into debate with the stern 
homicide Balfour. 

“ And who, brother,” said Kcttledruramle, “ who 
gave you commission to interpose in such a high 
matter ?” 

Tlic tenor of our commission,” answered Pound- 
text, “ gives us authority to bind and to loose. 
If JLord Evandale was justly doomed to die by the 
voice of one of our number, he was of a surety law- 
fully redeemed from death by the warrant of two 
of us.” 

“ Go to, go to,” said Burley ; “ we know your 
motives ; it was to send that silk-worm — that gild- 
ed trinket — that embroidered trifle of a lord, to 
’near terms of peace to the tyrant.” 

“ It was so,” replied Morton, who saw his com- 
panfon begin to flinch before the fierce eye of Bal- 
four — “ it was so ; and what then ? — Are we to 
plunge the nation in endless war, iii order to pur- 
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sue schemes which are equally wiki, wicked, and 
iniattinnable ?” 

It is false,” said Morton ; they blaspheme 
who pretend to expect miracles, and neglect the 
use of the human means with which Providence 
has blessed them. I repeat it — Our avowed object 
is the re-establishmcnt of peace on fair and honour- 
able terms of security to our religion and our liber- 
ty. We disclaim any desire to tyrannize over those 
of others.” 

The debate would now have run higher than 
ever, but they were interrupted by intelligence that 
the Duke of Monmouth had commenced his march 
towards the west, and was already advanced half 
way from Edinburgh. This news silenced their 
divisions for the moment, and it was agreed that 
the next day should be held as a fast of general hu- 
miliation for the sins of the land ; that the' Re- 
verend Mr l^oundtcxt should preach to the army 
in the morning, and Kettledrummle in the after- 
noon ; that neither should touch upon any topics 
of schism or of division, but animate the soldiers to 
resist to the blood, like brethren in a good cause. 
This healing overture having been agreed to, the 
moderate party ventured upon another proposal, 
confiding that it would have the support of LJang- 
cale, who looked extremely blank at the news which 
they had just received, and might be supposed re- 
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converted to moderate measures. It was to be pre- 
sumed, they said, that since the King had not en- 
trusted the command of his forces upon the pre- 
sent occasion to any of their active oppressors, but, 
on the contrary, had employed a man of gentle 
temper, and of a disposition favourable to their 
cause, there must be some better intention enter- 
tained towards them than they had yet experi- 
enced. They contended, that it was not only pru- 
dent hut necessary to ascertain, from a commu- 
nication with the Duke of Monmouth, whether he 
was not charged with some secret instructions in 
their favour. This could only be learned by dis- 
patching an envoy to his army. 

“ And who will undertake the task ?” said Bur- 
ley, evading a proposal too reasonable to be openly 
resisted — “ Who will go up to their camp, know- 
ing that Grahame of Claverhouse hath sworn to 
hang up whomsoever we shall dispatch towards 
them, in revenge of the death of the young man 
his nephew ?” 

“ Let that be no obstacle,” said Morton ; “ I 
will with pleasure encounter any risk attached to 
the bearer of your errand.” 

“ Let him go,” said Balfour, apart to Macbriar; 
“ our councils will be well rid of his presence.” 

The motion, therefore, received no contradiction 
even from those who were expected to have been 

VOI.. VIII. R 
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most active in opposing it ; and it was agreed that 
Henry Morton should go to the camp of the Duke 
of Monmouth, in order to discover upon what terms 
the insurgents would be admitted to treat with him. 
As soon as his errand was made known, several of 
the more moderate party joiped in requesting him 
to make terms upon the footing of the petition en- 
trusted to Lord Evandale’s hands ; for the approach 
of the King’s army spread a general trepidation, by 
no means allayed by the high tone assumed by the 
Cameronians, which had so little to support it, ex- 
cepting their own headlong zeal. With these in- 
structions, and witli Cuddie as his attendant, Mor- 
ton set forth towards the royal camp, at all the risks 
which attend those who assume the office of medi- 
ator during the heat of civil discord. 

Morton had not proceeded six or seven miles, 
before he perceived that he was on -the point of 
falling in with the van of the royal forces ; and, 
as he ascended a height, saw all the roads in the 
neighbourhood occupied by armed men marching 
in great order towards Bothvvcll-muir, an open 
common, oji which they proposed to encamp for 
that evening, at the distance of about two miles 
from the Clyde, on the farther side of which river 
the armj; of the insurgents was encamped. He 
gave himself up to the first advanced guard of ca- 
valry which he met, and communicated his wish 
to obtain access to the Duke of Monmouth. The 
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non-commissioned officer who commanded the par- 
ty made his report to his superior, and he again to 
another in still higher command, and both imme- 
diately rode to the spot where Morton was de- 
tained. 

“ You are hut losing your time, my friend, and 
risking your life,” said one of them, addressing 
Morton ; “ the Duke of Monmojith will receive 
no terms from traitors with arms in their hands, 
and your cruelties have been such as to authorize 
retaliation of every kind.” 

“ I cannot think,” said Morton, “ that even if 
the Duke of Monmouth should consider us as cri- 
minals, he would condemn so large a body of his 
fellow-subjects without even liearing what they 
have to plead for themselves. On my part I fear 
nothing. 1 am conscious of having consented to, 
or authorized no cruelty, and the fear of suffering 
innocently for the crimes of others shall not deter 
me from executing my commission.” 

The two officers looked at each other. 

*■ I have an idea,” said the younger, “ that this 
is the young man of wliom Lord Evandale spoke.” 

‘‘ Is my Eord Evandale in tlie army ?” said Mor- 
ton. 

“ He is not,” replied the officer ; “ we left him at 
Edinburgh, too much indisposed to take the field. 
— Your name, sir, I presume, is Henry Morton ?” 

“ It is, sir,” answered Morton. 
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“ We will not oppose your seeing the Duke, 
«r,” sa’d tb ' officer, with more civility of manner; 
“ but you may assure yourself it will be to no pur- 
pose ; for, were his Grace disposed to favour your 
people, others are joined in commission with him 
who will hardly consent to his doing so.” 

“ I shall be sorry to find it thus,” said Morton ; 
“ but my duty , requires that I should persevere in 
my desire to have an interview with him.” 

“ Lumley,” said the superior officer, “ let the 
Duke know of Mr Morton’s arrival, and remind his 
Grace that this is the person of whom Lord E v an- 
dale spoke so highly.” 

The officer returned with a message tliat the 
General could not see Mr Morton that evening, 
but would receive him by times in the ensuing 
morning. He was detained in a neighbouring cot- 
tage all night, but treated with civility, and every 
thing provided for his accommodation. Early on 
the next moniing the officer he had first seen came 
to conduct him to his audience. 

The army was drawn out, and in the act of form- 
ing column for march, or attack. The Duke was 
in the centre, nearly a mile from the place where 
Morton had passed the night. In riding towards 
the General, he had an opportunity of estimating 
the force which had been assembled for the sup- 
pression of the hasty and ill-concerted insurrection. 
There were three or four regiments of Finglish, the 
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flower of Charles’s army — there were the Scottish 
Life Guards, burning with desire to revenge their 
late defeat — other Scottish regiments of regulars 
were also assembled, and a large body of cavalry, 
consisting partly of gentlemeu-volunteers, partly 
of the tenants of the crown who did military duty 
for their fiefs. Morton also observed several strong 
parties of Highlanders drawn from*the points near- 
est to the Lowland frontiers, a people particularly 
obnoxious to the western whigs, and who hated 
and despised them in the same proportion. These 
were assembled under their chiefs, and made part 
of this formidable array. A complete train of field- 
artillery accompanied the anny ; and the whole had 
an air so imposing, that it seemed nothing short of 
an actual miracle could prevent the ill-equipped, 
ill-modelled, and tumultuary army of the insur- 
gents from being utterly destroyed. The officer 
who accompanied Morton endeavoured to gather 
from his looks the feelings with which this splendid 
and awful parade of military force had impressed 
him. But, true to the cause he had espoused, he 
laboured successfully to prevent the anxiety which 
he felt from appearing in his countenance, and look- 
ed around him on the warlike display as on a sight 
which he expected, and to which he was indiflferent. 

“ You see the entertainment prepared for you,” 
said the officer. 

“ If I had no appetite for it,” replied Morton, 
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I lilould not have been accompanying you at this 
moment. But I shall be better pleased with a more 
peaceful regale, for the sake of all parties.” 

As they spoke thus, they approached the com- 
mander-in-chief, who, surrounded by several offi- 
cers, was seated upon a knoll commanding an ex- 
tensive prospect of the distant country, and from 
which could be easily discovered the windings of 
the majestic Clyde, and the distant camp of the in- 
surgents on the opposite bank. The officers of the 
royal army appeared to be surveying the ground, 
with the purpose of directing an immediate attack. 
When Captain lAimley, the officer who accompa- 
nied JVIorton, had whispered in Monmouth’s ear 
his name and errand, the Duke made a signal for 
all around him to retire, excepting only two gene- 
ral officers of distinction. AVhile they spoke to- 
gether in whispers for a few minutes before Morton 
was permitted to advance, he had time to study 
the appearance of the persons with whom he was 
to treat. 

It was impossible for any one to look upon the 
Duke of Monmouth without being captivated by 
his personal graces and accomplishments, of which 
the great High-Priest of all the Nine afterwards 
recorded — 

“ Whate’er ho did was done w ith so much ease. 

In him alone ’twas natural to please ; 

I lis motitnis all accompanied with grace, 

And Para<lise was ojwn d in his face.” 
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Yet to a strict observer, the manly beauty of Mon- 
mouth’s face was occasionally rendered less striking 
by an air of vacillation and uncertainty, which seem- 
ed to imply hesitation and doubt at moments when 
decisive resolution was most necessary. 

Beside him stood Claverhouse, whotn we have 
already fully described, and another general officer, 
whose appearance was singularly .^triking. His 
dress was of the antique fashion of Charles the 
l^^irst’s time, and composed of shamoy leather, cu- 
riously slashed, and covered with anti(iue lace and 
garniture. His boots and spurs might be referred 
to the same distant period. He wore a breast- 
plate, over which descended a grey beard of venera- 
ble length, which he cherished as a mark of mourn- 
ing for Charles the First, having never shaved 
since that moiiarcli was brought to the scaffold. 
His liead was uncovered, and almost perfectly bald. 
His liigh and wrinkled forehead, piercing grey eyes, 
and marked features, evinced age unbroken by in- 
firmity, and stern resolution unsoftened by hu- 
manity. Such is the outline, however feebly ex- 
pressed, of the celebrated General Thomas DalzelJ, 
a man more feared and hated by the whigs than 
even Claverhouse himself, and who executed the 
same violences against them out of a detestation of 
their persons, or perhaps an innate severity of tem- 
per, which Grahame only resorted to on political 
accounts, as the best means of intimidating the fol- 
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lowers of Presbytery, and of destroying that sect 

entire!"'. 

¥ 

The presence of these two generals, one of whom 
he knew by person, and the other by description, 
seemed to Morton decisive of the fate of his em- 
bassy. But, notwithstanding his youth and inex- 
perience, and the unfavourable reception which his 
proposals seemed likely to meet with, he advanced 
boldly towards them upon receiving a signal to that 
purpose, determined that the cause of his country, 
and of those with whom he had taken up arms, 
should suffer nothing from being entrusted to him. 
Monmouth received him with the graceful courtesy 
which attended even his slightest actions ; Dalzell 
regarded him with a stem, gloomy, and impatient 
frown ; and Claverhouse, with a sarcastic smile and 
inclination of his head, seemed to claim him as an 
old acquaintance. 

“ You come, sir, from these unfortunate people,” 
said the Duke of Monmouth, “ and your name, I 
believe, is Morton ; will you favour us with the 
purport of your errand ?” 

“ It is contained, my lord,” answered Morton, 
“ in a paper, termed a Remonstrance and Suppli- 
cation, which my Lord Evandale has placed, I pre- 
sume, in your Grace’s hands.” 

“ He has done so, sir,” answered the Duke ; 
“ and I understand, from Lord Evandale, that Mr 
Morton has behaved in these unhappy matters with 
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much temperance and generosity, for which I have 
to request his acceptance of my thanks.” 

Here Morton observed Dalzell shake his head 
indignantly, and whisper something into Claver- 
house’s ear, who smiled in retuni, and elevated his 
eyebrows, but in a degree so slight as scarce to be 
perceptible. The Duke, taking the petition from 
his pocket, proceeded, obviously struggling between 
the native gentleness of his own disposition, and 
his conviction that the petitioners demanded no 
more than their rights, and the desire, on the other 
hand, of enforcing the King’s authority, and comply- 
ing with the sterner opinions of the colleagues in 
office, who had been assigned for the purpose of 
controlling as well as advising him. 

“ There are, Mr Morton, in this paper, propo- 
sals, as to the abstract propriety of which I must 
now waive delivering any opinion. Some of them 
appear to roc reasonable and just ; and, although 
I have no express instructions from the King upon 
the subject, yet I assure you, Mr Morton, and I 
pledge my honour, that I will interpose in your be- 
half, and use my utmost influence to procure you 
satis&ction from his Majesty. But you will un- 
derstand, that 1 can only treat with supplicants, 
not with rebels ; and, as a preliminary to every act 
of favour on my side, I must insist upon your fol- 
lowers laying down their arms and dispersing them- 
selves.” 
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“To do SO, my Lord'Bdki,” replied Morton, 
undauDtedi}, “ were to acknowledge ourselves the 
rebels that our enemies term us. Our swords are 
drawn for recovery of a birth-right wrested from us ; 
your Grace’s moderation and good sense has ad- 
mitted the general justice of our demand, — a de- 
mand which would never have been listened to had 
it not been aettompanied with the sound of the 
trumpet. We cannot, therefore, and dare ho‘t, lay 
down our arms, even on your Grace’s assurance of 
indemnity, unless it were -accompanied with some 
reasonable prospect of the redress of the wrongs 
which we complain of.” 

“ Mr Morton,” replied the Duke, “ you are 
young, but you must have seen enough of the world 
to perceive, that requests, by no means dangerous 
in themselves, may become so by the way in which 
they arc pressed and supported.” 

“ We may reply, my lord,” answered Morton, 
“ that this disagreeable mode has not been resorted 
to until all others have failed.” 

“ Mr Morton,” said the Duke, “ I must break 
this conference short. W e are in readiness to com- 
mence the attack ; yet I will suspend it for an hour, 
until you can communicate my answer to the in- 
surgents. If they please to disperse their followers, 
lay down their arms, and send a peacefid deputa- 
tion to me, I will consider myself bound in honour 
to do all 1 can to procure redress of their grievau- 
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ces f if not, let them stand on their guard, and ex- 
pect the consequences. — I think, gentlemen,” he 
added, turning to his two colleagues, “ this is the 
utmost length to which I can stretch my instruc- 
tions in favour of these misguided persons ?” 

“ By my faith,” answered Dalzell, suddenly, 
“ and it is a length to which my poor judgment 
durst not have stretched them, considering I had 
both the King and my conscience to answer to. 
But, doubtless, your Grace knows more of the 
King’s private mind than we, who have only the 
letter of our instructions to look to.” 

Monmouth blushed deeply. “You hear,” he said, 
addressing Morton, “ General Dalzell blames me 
for the length which I am disposed to go in your 
favour.” 

“ General Dalzell’s sentiments, my lord,” replied 
JVIorton, “ are such as we expected from him ; your 
Grace’s such as we were prepared to hope you might 
please to entertain. But I cannot help adding, that, 
in the case of the absolute submission upon which 
you are pleased to insist, it might still remain some- 
thing less than doubtful how far, with such coun- 
sellors around the King, even your Grace’s inter- 
cession might procure us effectual relief. But I will 
communicate to our leaders your Grace’s answer to 
our supplication ; and, since we cannot obtain peace, 
we must bid war welcome as we may.” 

“Good morning, sir,” said the Duke ; “ I suspend 
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the movements of attack for one houi*, and forone 
hour only. If you have an answer to return with- 
in that space of time, I will receive it here, and ear- 
nestly entreat it may be such as to save the eflfti- 
sion of blood.” 

At this moment another smile of deep meaning 
passed between Dalzell and Claverhouse. The 
Duke observed' it, and repeated his words with 
great dignity. 

“ Yes, gentlemen, 1 said I trusted the answer 
might be such as would save the effusion of blood. 
I hope the sentiment neither needs your scorn, nor 
incurs your di.splcasure.” 

Dalzell returned the Duke’s frown with a stern 
glance, but made no answer. Claverhouse, his lip 
just curled with an ironical smile, bowed, and said, 
“ It was not for him to judge the propriety of his 
Grace’s sentiments.” 

The Duke made a signal to Morton to withdraw. 
He obeyed ; and, accompanied by his former escort, 
rode slowly through the axTOy to return to the camp 
of the non- conformists. As he passed the fine corps 
of Life Guards, he found Claverhouse was already 
at their head. That officer no sooner saw Morton, 
than he advanced and addressed him with perfect 
politeness of manner. 

“ I think this is not the first time I have seen 
Mr Morton of Milnwood ?” 

“ It is not Colonel Grahame’s fault,” said Mor- 
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ton, smiling sternly, “ that he or anyone else should 
be now incommoded by my presence.” 

“ Allow me at least to say,” replied Claverhouse, 
“ that Mr Morton’s present situation authorizes 
the opinion I have entertained of him, and that my 
proceedings at our last meeting only squared to my 
duty.” 

To reconcile your actions to.your duty, and 
your duty to your conscience, is your business. 
Colonel Graharae, not mine,” said Morton, justly 
olfended at being thus, in a manner, required to 
approve of the sentence under which he had so 
nearly suffered. 

“ Nay, but stay an instant,” said Claverhouse ; 
“ Evandale insists that I have some wrongs to ac^ 
quit myself of in your instance. I trust I shall 
always make some difference between a high-mind- 
ed gentleman, who, though misguided, acts upon 
generous principles, and the crazy fanatical clowns 
yonder, with the blood-thirsty assassins who head 
them. Therefore, if they do not disperse upon your 
return, let me pray you instantly come over to our 
array and surrender yourself, for, be assured, they 
will not stand our assault for half an hour. If you 
will be ruled ami do this, be sure to inquire for me. 
Monmouth, strange as it may seem, cannot protect 
you — Dalzell will not — I both can and will ; and 
I have promised to Evandale to do so if you will 
give me an opportunity.” 
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“ I should owe Lord Evandale my thanks,” an- 
swered Morton coldly, “ did not his scheme imply 
an opinion that I might be prevailed on to desert 
those with whom I am engaged. Eor you, Colonel 
Grahame, if you will honour me with a different 
species of satisfaction, it is probable, that, in an 
hour’s time, you will find me at the west end of 
Bothwell-Biidge, with my sword in my hand.” 

“ I shall be happy to meet you there,” said Cla- 
verhouse, “ but still more so, should you think bet- 
ter on my first proposal.” 

They then saluted and parted. 

“ That is a pretty lad, Lumley,” said Claver- 
house, addressing himself to the other officer ; “ but 
he is a lost man — his blood be upon his head.” 

So saying, he addressed himself to the task of 
preparation for instant battle. 
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CHAPTER XVift. 


But hark ! the tent has changed its voice. 

There’s peace and rest nae langer. 

Burns. 

When Morton had left the well-ordered out- 
posts of the regular army, and arrived at those 
wliich were maintained by his own party, he could 
not but be peculiarly sensible of the difference of 
discipline, and entertain a proportional degree of 
fear for the consequences. The same discords which 
agitated their counsels raged even among their 
meanest followers ; and their picquets and patroles 
were more interested and occupied in disputing the 
true occasion and causes of wrath, and dcfinijig the 
limits of Erastian heresy, than in looking out for 
and observing thi motions of their enemies, though 
within hearing of their drums and trumpets. 

There was a guard, however, posted at the long 
and narrow bridge of Tlothwell, over which the ene- 
my must necessarily advance to the attack ; but. 
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like the others, they were divided and 
ed ; and, entertaining the idea that they were post- 
ed on a desperate service, they even meditated with- 
drawing themselves to the main body. This would 
have been utter ruin ; for, on the defence or loss of 
this pass, the fortune of the day was most likely to 
depend. All beyond it was a plain open field, ex- 
cepting a few thickets of no great depth, and, con- 
sequently, was ground on which the undisciplined 
forces of the insurgents, deficient as they were in 
cavalry, and totally unprovided with artillery, were 
altogether unlikely to withstand the shock of re- 
gular troops. 

Morton, therefore, viewed the pass carefully, and 
formed the hope, that by occupying two or three 
houses on the left bank of the river, with the copse 
and thickets of alders and hazels that lined its side, 
and by blockading the passage itself, and shutting 
the gates of a portal, which, according to the old 
fasliion, was built on the central arch of the bridge 
of Bothwell, it might be easily defended against a 
very superior force. He issued directions according- 
ly, and commanded the parapets of the bridge, on 
the farther side of the portal, to be thrown down, 
that they might afford no protection to the enemy 
when they should attempt the passage. Morton 
then conjured the party at this important post to 
be watchftil and upon their guard, and promised 
them a speedy and strong reinforcement. He 
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(^^itecl them to advance videttes beyond the river 
to watch the progress of the enemy, which Qut-posts 
he directed should be withdrawn to the left balik 
as soon as they approached ; finally, he charged 
them to send regular information to the main body 
of all that they should observe. Men under arms, 
and in a situation of danger, are usually sufficient- 
ly alert in appreciating the merits of their officers. 
Morton’s intelligence and activity gained the con- 
fidence of these men, and with better hope and 
heart than they had before, they began to fortify 
their position in tlie manner he recommended, and 
saw him depart with throe loud cheers. 

Morton now gallopped hastily towards the main 
body of the insurgents, but was surprised and 
shocked at the scene of confusion and clamour 
wliich it exhibited, at the moment when good or- 
der and concord were of such essential consequence. 
Instead of being drawn up in line of battle, and 
listening to the commands of their officers, they 
were crowding together in a confused mass, that 
rolled and agitated itself like the waves of the sea, 
while a thousand tongues spoke, or rather voci- 
ferated, and not a single car was found to listen. 
Scandalized at a scene so extraordinary, Morton 
endeavoured to make liis way through the press, to 
learn, and, if possible, to remove, the cause of this 
so untimely disorder. While he is thus engaged, 

%OI.. VIII. s 
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we shall make the reader acquainted with, that 
which he was some time in discovering. 

The insurgents had proceeded to hold their day 
of humiliation, which, agreeably to the practice of 
the puritans during the earlier civil war, they con- 
sidered as the most effectual mode of solving all 
difficulties, and waiving all discussions. A tempo- 
iswy pulpit, or .tent, was erected in the middle of 
the encampment ; which, according to the fixed 
arrangement, was first to be occupied by the Re- 
verend Peter Poundtext, to whom the post of ho- 
nour was assigned, as the eldest clergyman present. 
Rut as the worthy divine, with slow and .stately 
steps, was advancing towards the rostrum which 
had been prepared for him, he was prevented by 
the unexpected apparition of Habakkuk Mucklc- 
wrath, the insane pre.achcr, whose appearance had 
so much startled hi or ton at the first council of the 
insurgents after their victory at Loudon-hill. It 
is not known whether he was acting under the in- 
fluence and instigation of the Camcronians, or whe- 
ther he was merely compelled by his own agitated 
imagination, and the temptation of a vacant i)idj)it 
before him, to seize tlie opportunity of exhorting so 
respectable a congregation. It is only certain that 
lie took occasion by the forelock, sprang into the 
pulpit, cast his eyes wildly round him, and, undis- 
mayed by the murmurs of many of the audience, 
oi>ened the Bible, read forth as his text from the 
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iJiirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, " Certain men, 
the children of Belial, are gone out from among 
you, and have withdrawn the inhabitants of their 
city, saying, let us go serve other gods which you 
have not known and then rushed at once into 
the midst of his subject. 

The harangue of Mucklewrath was as wild and 
extravagant as his intnision was pnauthorized and 
untimely ; but it was provokingly coherent, in so 
far as it turned entirely upon the very subjects of 
discord, of which it had been agreed to adjourn the 
consideration until some more suitable opportunity. 
Not a single topic did he omit which had offence 
in it ; and, after charging the moderate party with 
heresy, with croucliing to tyranny, with seeking to 
be at peace with God's enemies, he applied to 
Morton, by name, the charge that he had been 
one of those men of Belial, who, in the words of 
his text, had gone out from amongst them, to with- 
draw the inhabitants of his city, and to go astray 
after false gods. To him, and all who followed 
him, or approved of his conduct, Mucklewrath de- 
nounced fury and vengeance, and exhorted those 
who would hold themselves pure and undefiled to 
come up from tha midst of them. 

“ Fear not,” he said, “because of the neighing of 
horses, or the glittering of breastplates. Seek not 
aid of the Egyptians, because of the enemy, though 
they may be numerous as locusts, and fierce as dra- 
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gons. Thcii; trust is not as our trust, nor their rock 
as our rock ; how else shall a thousand fly before one, 
and two put ten thousand to the flight ? I dreamed 
it in the visions of the night, and the voice said, 
‘ Habakkuk, take thy fan and purge the wheat from 
the chaff', that they be not both consumed with 
the fire of indignation and the lightning of fury.’ 
Wherefore, I say^, take this Henry Morton — this 
wretched Achan, who hath brought the accursed 
thing among ye, and made himself brethren in the 
camp of the enemy — take him and stone him with 
stones, and thereafter burn him with fire, that the 
wrath may depart from the children of the Cove- 
nant. He hath not taken a Babylonisli garment ; 
but he hath sold the garment of righteousness to 
the woman of Babylon — he hath not taken two 
hundred shekels of fine silver; but he hath bartered 
the truth, which is more precious than shekels of 
silver or wedges of gold.” 

At this furious charge, brought so unexpectedly 
‘against one of their most active commanders, the 
audience broke out into open tumult, some demand- 
ing that there should instantly be a new election of 
officers, into which office none should hereafter be 
admitted who had, in their phrase, touched of that 
which was accursed, or temporized more or less 
with the heresies and corruptions of the times. 
\Vliilc such was the demand of the Camcronians, 
they vociierated loudly, that those who were not 
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with them were against them, — that it was no time 
to relinquish the substantial part of the covenanted 
testimony of the Church, if they expected a bless- 
ing on their arms and their cause ; -and that, in 
their eyes, a lukewarm Presbyterian was little bet- 
ter than a Prelatist, an Anti-covenanter, and a 
Nullifidian. 

The parties accused repelled tlic charge of cri- 
minal compliance and defection from the truth, 
with scorn and indignation, and charged their ac- 
cusers with breach of faith, as well as with wrong- 
headed and extravagant zeal in introducing such 
divisions into an array, the joint strength of which 
emdd not, by the most sanguine, be judged more 
than sufficient to face their enemies. Poundtext, 
and one or two others, made some faint efforts to 
stem the increasing fury of the factious, exclaiming 
to those of the other party, in the words of the Pa- 
triarch, — “ Tvct there be no strife, I pray thee, be- 
tween me and thee, and between thy herdsmen and 
my herdsmen, for we be brethren.” — No pacific 
overture could possibly obtain audience. It was in 
vain that even Burley himself, when he saw the 
dissension proceed to such ruinous lengths, exerted 
his stern and deep voice, commanding silence and 
obedience to discipline. The spirit of insubordi- 
nation had gone forth, and it seemed as if the ex- 
hortation of Habakkuk Mucklcwrath had commu- 
nicated a part of his frenzy to all who heard him. 
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The ■w iser, or more timid part of the assembly, were 
already withdrawing themselves from the field, and 
giving up their cause as lost. Others were mode- 
rating a harmonious call, as they somewhat impro- 
perly termed it, to new officers, and dismissing 
those formerly chosen, and that with a tumult and 
clamour worthy of the deficiency of good sense and 
good order implied in the whole transaction. It 
was at this moment when Morton arrived in the 
field, and joined the army, in total confusion, and 
on the point of dissolving itself. His arrival occa- 
sioned loud exclamations of applause on the one 
side, and of imprecation on the other. 

“ What means this ruinous disorder at such a 
moment ?” he exclaimed to Burley, who, exhaust- 
ed with his vain exertions to restore order, was now 
leaning on his sword, and regarding the confusion 
with an eye of resolute despair. 

“ It means,” he replied, " that God has deliver- 
ed us into the hands of our enemies.” 

“ Not so,” answered Morton, with a voice and 
gesture which compelled many to listen ; “ it is not 
God who deserts us, it is we who desert him, and 
dishonour ourselves by disgracing and betraying 
the cause of freedom and religion. — Hear me,” 
he exclaimed, springing to the pulpit which Muc- 
klewrath had been compelled to evacuate by actual 
exhaustion — “ I bring from the enemy an offer to 
treat, if you incline to lay down your arms. I can 
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assure you the means of making an honourable de- 
fence, if you are of more manly tempers. The time 
flies fast on. Let us resolve either for peace or 
war ; and let it not be said of us in future days, 
that six thousand Scottish men in arms had nei- 
ther courage to stand their ground and fight it out, 
nor pindence to treat for peace, nor even the cow- 
ard’s wisdom to retreat in good tipie and with safe- 
ty. What signifies quarrelling on minute points 
of church-discipline, when the whole edifice is 
threatened with total destruction ? O, remember, 
my brethren, that the last and worst evil which 
God brought upon the people w’hom he had once 
chosen — the last and worst punishment of their 
blindness and hardness of heart, w'as the bloody 
dissensions which rent asunder their city, even 
when the enemy were thundering at its gates.” 

Some of the audience testified their feeling of 
this exhortation, by loud exclamations of applause ; 
others by hooting, and exclaiming — “ To your 
tents, O Israel !” 

Morton, who beheld the columns of the enemy 
already beginning to appear on the right bank, and 
directing their march upon the bridge, raised his 
voice to its utmost pitch, and, pointing at the same 
time with his hand, exclaimed, — “ Silence your 
senseless clamours, yonder is the enemy ! On 
maintaining the bridge against him depend our 
lives, as well as our hope to reclaim our laws and 
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liberties. — There shall at least one Scottishman 
die in their defence. — Let any one who loves his 
country follow me !” 

The multitude had turned their heads in the 
direction to which he pointed. The sight of the 
glittering files of the Foot-Guards, supported by 
several squadrons of horse, of the cannon which the 
artillery-men weye busily engaged in planting 
against the bridge, and of the long succession of 
troops which were destined to support the attack, 
silenced at once their clamorous uproar, and struck 
them with as much consternation as if it were an 
une.xpcctcd apparition, and not the very thing which 
they ought to have been looking out for. They 
gazed on each other, and on their leaders, with 
looks resembling those that indicate the weakness 
of a patient when exhausted by a fit of phrenzy. 
Yet when Morton, springing from the rostrum, di- 
rected his steps towards the bridge, he was follow- 
ed by about an hundred of the young men who 
were particularly attached to his command. 

Hurley tunicd to Macbriar — “ Ephraim,” he 
said, “ it is Providence points us the way, through 
the worldly wisdom of this latitudinarian youth. — 
He that loves the light, let him follow Hurley !” 

“ Tarry,” replied Macbriar : “ it is not by Hen- 
ry Morton, or such as him, that our goings-out and 
our comings-in are to be meted ; therefore tarry 
.with us, I fear treachery to the host from this 
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nullifidian Achan — Thou shalt not go with him. 
Thou art our chariots and our horsemen.” 

“ Hinder me not,” replied Burley; “ he hath well 
said that all is lost, if the enemy win the bridge 
— therefore let me not. — Shall the children of this 
generation be called wiser or braver than the chil- 
dren of the sanctuary ? — Array yourselves under 
your leaders — let us not lack supplies of men and 
ammunition ; and accursed be he who tumeth’back 
from the work on this great day !” 

Having thus spoken, he hastily inarehed towards 
the bridge, and was: followed by about two hundred 
of the most gallant and zealous of his party. There 
was a deep and disheartened pause when Morton 
and Burley departed. The commanders availed 
themselves of it to display their lines in some sort 
of order, and exhorted those who were most expo- 
sed to throw themselves upon their faces to avoid 
the cannonade which they might presently expect. 
The insurgents ceased to resist or to remonstrate ; 
but the awe which had silenced their discords had 
dismayed their courage. They suffered themselves 
to be formed into ranks with the docility of a flock 
of sheep, but without possessing, for the time, more 
resolution or energy ; for they experienced a sink- 
ing of the heart, imposed by the sudden and im- 
minent approach of the danger, which they had ne- 
glected to provide against while it was yet distant. 
They were, however, drawn out with some regular- 
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ity ; and ns they still possessed the appearance of 
an anii •, their leaders had only to hope that some 
favourable circumstance would restore their spirits 
and courage. 

Kettlcdrummle, Poundtext, Macbriar, and other 
preachers, busied themselves in their ranks, and 
prevailed on them to raise a psalm. But the su- 
perstitious among them observed, as an ill omen, 
that their song of praise and triumph sunk into 
“ a quaver of consternation,” and resembled rather 
a penitentiary stave sung on the scaffold of a con- 
demned criminal, than the bold strain which had 
resounded along the wild heath of I.iOudon-hill, in 
anticipation of that day’s victory. The melancho- 
ly melody soon received a rough accompaniment ; 
for the cannon began to fire on one side, and the 
musketry on both, and the bridge of Botliwcll, with 
the banks adjacent, were involved in wreaths of 
smoke. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

As e*er yc saw the rain doun fa*. 

Or yet the arrow from the how, 

Sae our 8eots lads fell even down. 

And they lay slain on every knowc. 

Old Ballad. 

Ere Morton or Burley had reached the post to 
he defended, the enemy had commenced an attack 
upon it with great spirit. The two regiments of 
F oot-Guards, formed into a close column, rushed 
forward to the river ; one corps, deploying along 
the right bank, commenced a galling fire on the 
defenders of the pass, while the other pressed on to 
occupy the bridge. The insurgents sustained the 
attack with great constancy and courage ; and while 
part of their number returned the fire across the 
river, the rest maintained a discharge of musketry 
upon the further end of the bridge itself, and every 
avenue by which the soldiers endeavoured to ap- 
proach it. The latter suffered severely, but still 
gained ground, and the head of their column was 
already upon the bridge, when the arrival of Mor- 
ton changed the scene ; and his marksmen, com- 
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mencing upon the pass a fire as well aimed as it 
was su"taiiu'd and regular, compelled the assailants 
to retire with much loss. They were a second time 
brought up to the charge, and a second time re- 
pulsed with still greater loss, as Burley had now 
brought his party into action. The fire was con- 
tinued with the utmost vehemence on both sides, 
and the issue of the action seemed very dubious. 

Monmouth, mounted on a superb white charger, 
might be discovered on the top of the right bank of 
the river, urging, entreating, and animating the ex- 
ertions of his soldiers. By his orders, the cannon, 
which had hitherto been employed in annoying the 
distant main body of the Presbyterians, were now 
turned upon the defenders of the bridge. But 
these tremendous engines, being wrought much 
more slowly than in modern times, did not produce 
the effect of annoying or terrifying the enemy to 
the extent proposed. The insurgents, sheltered 
by copsewood along the bank of the river, or station- 
ed in the houses already mentioned, fought under 
cover, while the royalists, owing to the precautions 
of Morton, were entirely exposed. The defence 
was so protracted and obstinate, that the royal ge- 
nerals began to fear it might be ultimately success- 
ful. While Monmouth threw himself from his 
horse, and, rallying the Foot-Guards, brought them 
on to another close and desperate attack, he was 
warmly seconded by Dalzell, who, putting himself 
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at the head of a body of I^ennox Highlanders, 
rushed forward with their tremendous war-cry of 
Loch-sloy. The ammunition of the defenders of 
the bridge began to fail at this important crisis ; 
messages, commanding and imploring succours and 
supplies, were in vain dispatched, one after the 
other, to the main body of the Presbyterian anny, 
which remained inactively drawn^ up on the open 
fields in the rear. Fear, consternation, and mis- 
rule, had gone abroad among them, and, while the 
])ost on which their safety depended required to be 
instantly and powerfully reinforced, there remained 
none either to command or to obey. 

As the fire of the defenders of the bridge began 
to slacken, that of the assailants increased, and be- 
came more fatal. Animated by the example and 
exhortations of their generals, they obtained a foot- 
ing upon the bridge itself, and began to remove 
the obstacles by which it was blockaded. The 
portal-gate was broken open, the beams, trunks of 
trees, and other materials of the barricade, pulled 
down and thrown into the river. This was not 
accomplished without opposition. Morton and Bur- 
ley fought in the very front of their followers, and 
encouraged them with their pikes, halberts, and 
partizans, to encounter the bayonets of the Guards 
and the broad-swords of the Highlanders. But 
those behind them began to shrink from the un- 
e([ual combat, and fiy singly, or in parties of two 
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or three, towards the main body, until the remain- 
der were, by the mere weight of the hostile column 
as much as by their weapons, fairly forced from the 
bridge. The passage being now open, the enemy 
began to pour over. But the bridge was long and 
narrow, which rendered the manoeuvres slow as well 
as dangerous ; and those who first passed had still 
to force the houses, from the windows of which the 
Covenanters continued, to fire. Burley and Mor- 
ton were near each other at this critical moment. 

“ There is yet time,” said the former, “ to bring 
down horse to attack them, ere they can get into 
order ; and, with the aid of God, we may thus re- 
gain tlic bridge — hasten thou to bring them down, 
while I make the defence good with this old and 
wearied body.” 

Morton saw the importance of the advice, and, 
throwing himself on the horse which Cuddie held 
in readiness for him behind the thicket, gallopped 
towards a body of cavalry which chanced to be com- 
posed entirely of Cameronians. Ere he could speak 
his errand, or utter his orders, be was saluted by^ 
the execrations of the whole body. 

“ He flics !” they exclaimed — “ the cowardly 
traitor flics like a hart from the hunters, and hath 
left valiant Burley in the midst of the slaughter !” 

“ I do not fly,” said ISIorton. “ I come to lead 
you to the attack. Advance boldly, and we shall 
yet do well.” 
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“ Follow him not !— Follow him not !” — such 
were the tumiUtuous exclamations which resounded 
fronj^l^e ranks ; “ he hath sold you to the sword of 

.^^d while Morton argued, entreated, and com- 
m^ded in vain, the moment was lost in which the 
advance might have been useful ; and the outlet 
froni the bridge, with all its defences, being in com- 
plete possession of the enemy, Burley and his re- 
maining followers were driven back upon the main 
body, to whom the spectacle of their hurried and 
harassed retreat was far from restoring the confi- 
dence which they so much wanted. 

In the meanw'hilc, the forces of the King cross- 
ed the bridge at their leisure, and, securing the 
access, fonned in line of battle ; while Claverhousc, 
who, like a hawk perched on a rock, and eyeing 
the time to pounce on its prey, had watched the 
event of the action from the opposite bank, now 
passed the bridge at the head of his cavalry, at full 
trot, and, leading them in squadrons through the 
intervals and round the fianks of the royal infant- 
ry, fonned them on the moor, and led them to the 
charge, advancing in front with one large body, 
while other two divisions threatened the flanks of 
the Covenanters. Their devoted army was now in 
that situation when the slightest demonstration to- 
wards an attack was certain to inspire panic. Their 
broken spirits and disheartened courage were un- 
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able to endure the charge of the cavalry, attended; 
with all its terrible accompaniments of sight and 
sound ; — the rush of the horses at full Speed, the 
shaking of the earth under their feet, the glaflcilig' 
of the swords, the xyaving of the plumes, and the 
fierce shouts of the cavaliers. The front ranks 
hardly attempted one ill-directed and disorderly 
fire, and their rear were broken and flying in confu- 
sion ere the charge had been completed ; and in less 
than five minutes the horsemen were mixed with 
them, cutting and hewing without mercy. The 
voice of Claverhonsc was heard, even above the din 
of conflict, exclaiming to liis soldiers — “ Kill, kill 
— no quarter — think on Jlichard Grahamc!” — The 
dragoons, many of whom had shared the disgrace 
of Loudon-hill, required no exhortations to r en- 
geance as easy as it was complete. Their swords 
drank dec]) of slaughter among the unresisting fu- 
gitives. Screams for quarter were only answered by 
the shouts with which the pursuers accompanied 
their blows, and the whole field presented one ge- 
neral scene of confused slaughter, flight, and pur- 
suit. About twelve hundred of the insurgents who 
remained in a body a little apart from tlic rest, and 
out of the line of the charge of cavalry, threw down 
their arms and surrendered at discretion, uj)on the 
a])})roach of the Duke of Monmouth at the head 
ot‘ the infantry. That mild-tempered nobleman 
iustantU allowed them the quarter which tliey 
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prayed for ; and, gallopping about through the field, 
exbrted him^f as much to stop the slaughter as 
he had doiie to obteun victory. While busied 
in 'this fauniane task he met with Gleneral Dalzell, 
who was encouraging the fierce Highlanders and 
royal volunteers to shew their zeal for King and 
country, by quenching the flame of the rebellion 
with the blood of the rebels. 

“ Sheathe your sword, I command you. Gene- 
ral !” exclaimed the Duke, “ and sound the retreat. 
Knough of blood has been shed ; give quarter to the 
King’s misguided subjects.” 

“ I obey your Grace,” said the old man, wiping 
his bloody sword and returning it to the scabbard ; 
“ but I warn you at the same time, that enough 
has not been done to intimidate these desperate 
rebels. Has not your Grace heard that Basil Oli- 
fant has collected several gentlemen and men of 
substance in the west, and is in the act of march- 
ing to join them ?” 

“ Basil Olifant !” said the Duke ; “ who, or what 
is he ?” 

“ The next male heir to the last Earl of Tor- 
wood. He is disaffected to government from his 
claim to the estate being set aside in favour of 
Lady Margaret Bcllcnden ; and I suppose the 
hope of getting the inheritance has set him in 
motion.” 

T 
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“ Bi'* his motives what they will,” replied Mon- 
mou'^h, “ he must soon disperse his followers, for 
this array is too much broken to rally again. There- 
fore, once more, I command that the pursuit be 
stopped.” 

“ It is your Grace’s province to command, and 
to be responsible for your commands,” answered 
Dalzell, as he gave reluctant orders for checking 
the pursuit. 

But the fiery and vindictive Grahame was al- 
ready far out of hearing of the signal of retreat, 
and continued with his cavalry an unwearied and 
bloody pursuit, breaking, dispersing, and cutting 
to pieces all the insurgents whom they could come 
up with. 

Burley and Morton were both hurried off the 
field by the confused tide of fugitives. They made 
some attempt to defend the streets of Hamilton ; 
but, while labouring to induce the fliers to face 
about and stand to their weapons, Burley received 
a bullet which broke his sword-arm. 

“ May the hand be withered that shot the shot !” 
he exclaimed, as the sword which he was waving 
over his head fell powerless to his side, — “ I can 
fight no longer.” 

Then tmniug his horse’s head, he retreated out 
of the confusion. Morton, too, now saw that the 
continuing his unavailing efforts to rally the fliers 
could only end in his own death or captivity, and. 
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followed by the faithful Cuddie, he extricated him- 
self from the press, and, being well mounted, leap- 
ed his horse over one or two inclosures, and got in- 
to the open country. 

From the first hill which they gained in their 
flight, they looked back, and beheld the whole 
country covered with their fugitive companions, 
and with the pursuing dragoons, whose wild shouts 
and halloo, as they did execution on the groups 
whom they overtook, mingled with the groans and 
screams of their victims, rose shrilly up the hill. 

“ It is impossible they can ever make head 
again,” said Morton. 

“ The head’s ta’en aff them, as clean as I wad 
bite it aff a sybo,” rejoined Cuddie. “ Eh, lord ! 
see how the broad-swords are flashing ! war’s a fear- 
some thing. They’ll be cunning that catches me 
at this wark again — but, for God’s sake, sir, let us 
mak for some strength.” 

Morton saw the necessity of following the advice 
of his trusty squire. Tliey resumed a rapid pace, 
and continued it without intermission, directing 
their course towards the wild and mountainous 
country, where they thought it likely some part of 
the fugitives might draw together, for the sake either 
of making defence, or of obtaining terms. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


They require 

Of Heaven the hearts of lions^ breath of tigers^ 
Yea, and the fierceness too. 

Fletcher. 


Evening had fallen ; and, for the last two hours, 
they had seen none of their ill-fated companions, 
when Morton and his faithful attendant gained the 
moorland, and approached a large and solitary farm- 
house, situated in the entrance of a wild and moor- 
ish glen, far remote from any other habitation. 

“ Our horses,” said Morton, “ will carry us no 
farther without rest or food, and we must try to ob- 
tain them here, if possible.” 

So speaking, he led the way to the house. The 
place had every appearance of being inhabited. 
There was smoke issuing from the chimney in a 
considerable volume, and the marks of recent hoofs 
were visible around the door. They could even 
hear the murmuring of human voices within the 
house. But all the lower windows were closely se- 
cured ; and when they knocked at the door, no an- 
swer was returned. After vainly calling and cn- 
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treating admittance, they withdrew to the stable, 
or shed, in order to accommodate their horses, ere 
they used farther means of gaining admission. In 
this place they found ten or twelve horses, whose 
appearance of fatigue, as well as the military yet 
disordered appearance of their saddles and accou- 
trements, plainly indicated that their owners were 
fugitive insurgents in their own oircumstances. 

“ This meeting bodes luck,” said Cuddie ; “ and 
they hae walth o’ beef, that’s ae thing certain, for 
here’s a raw hide that has been about the hurdics 
o’ a stot not half an hour syne — it’s warm yet.” 

Encouraged by these appearances, they returned 
again to the house, and, announcing themselves as 
men in the same predicament with the inmates, 
clamoured loudly for admittance. 

“ Whoever ye be,” answered a stern voice from 
the window, after a long and obdurate silence, 
“ disturb not those who mourn for the desolation 
and captivity of the land, and search out the causes 
of wrath and of defection, that the stumbling- 
blocks may be removed over which we have stum- 
bled.” 

“ They are wild western whigs,” said Cuddie, 
in a whisper to his master, “ I ken by their lan- 
guage. Fiend hae me if I like to venture on 
them.” 

Morton, however, again called to the party with- 
in, and insisted on admittance ; but, finding his 
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entreaties still disregarded, he opened one of the 
lower windows, and ptishing asunder the shutters, 
which were but slightly secured, stepped into the 
large kitchen from which the voice had issued. 
Cuddic followed him, muttering betwixt his teeth, 
as he put his head within the window, “ That he 
hoped there was nae scalding brose on the fire 
and master and servant both found themselves in 
the company of ten or twelve armed men, seated 
around the fire on which refreshments were prepa- 
ring, and busied apparently in their devotions. 

In the gloomy countenances, illuminated by the 
fire-light, Morton had no difficulty in recognizing 
several of those zealots who had most distinguished 
themselves by their intemperate opposition to all 
moderate measures, together with their noted pas- 
tor, Ephraim Macbriar, and the maniac, Habak- 
kuk Mucklewrath. The Cameronians neither stir- 
red tongue nor hand to welcome their brethren in 
misfortune, but continued to listen to the low mur- 
mured exercise of Macbriar, us he prayed that the 
Almighty would lift up his hand from his people, 
and not make an end in the day of his anger. 
'J'hat they were conscious of the presence of tlu; in- 
truders only appeared from th6 sullen and indig- 
nant glances which they shot at them, from time 
to time, as their eyes encountered. 

Morton, finding into what unfriendly society he 
had unwittingly intruded, began to think of re- 
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treating ; but, on turning his head, observed with 
some alarm, that two strong men had silently pla- 
ced themselves beside the window, through which 
they had entered. One of these ominous centinels 
whispered to Cuddie, “ Son of that precious wo- 
man Manse Headrigg, do not cast thy lot farther 
with this child of treachery and perdition — Pass 
on thy way, and tarry not, for the.avenger of blood 
is behind thee.” 

With this he pointed to the window, out of 
which Cuddie jumped without hesitation ; for the 
intimation he had received plainly implied the per- 
sonal danger ho would otherwise incur. 

“ Winnocks arc no lucky wi’ me,” was his first 
reflection when he was in the open air ; his next 
was upon the probable fate of his master. “ They’ll 
kill him, the murdering loons, and think they’re 
doing a good turn ; but I’se tak the road back for 
Hamilton, and see if I canna get some o’ our ain 
folk to bring help in time of needeessity.” 

So saying, Cuddie hastened to the stable, and 
taking the best horse he could find instead of his 
own tired animal, he gallopped off in the direction 
he proposed. 

The noise of his horse’s tread alarmed for an in- 
stant the devotion of the fanatics. As it died In 
the distance, Macbriar brought his exercise to a 
conclusion ; and his audience raised themselves from 
the stooping posture, and louring downward look 
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with which they had listened to it, and all fixed 
their eyes 'Sternly on Henry Morton. 

“You bend strange countenances on me, gen- 
tlemen,” said he, addressing them. “ I am total- 
ly ignorant in what manner I can have deserved 
them.” 

“ Out upon thee ! out upon thee !” exclaimed 
Mucklewrath, starting up : “ the word that thou 
hast spumed shall become a rock to crash and to 
bruise thee ; the spear which thou wouldst have 
broken shall pierce thy side ; we have prayed, and 
wrestled, and petitioned for an offering to atone 
the sins of the congregation, and lo ! the very head 
of the offence is delivered into our hand. He hath 
burst in like a thief through the window ; ho is a 
ram caught in the thicket, whose blood shall be a 
drink-offering to redeem vengeance from the church, 
and the place shall from henceforth be called Je- 
hovah-Jirah, for the sacrifice is provided. Up then, 
and bind the victim with cords to the horns of the 
altar !” 

There was a movement among the party ; and 
deeply did Morton regret at that moment the in- 
cautious haste with which he had ventured into 
their company. He was armed only with his sword, 
for he had left his pistols at the bow of his saddle ; 
and, as the whigs were all provided with fire-arms, 
there was little or no chance of esca])ing from them 
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by resistance. The interposition, however, of Mac- 
briar protected him for the moment. 

“ Tarry yet a while, brethren — let us not use 
the sword rashly, lest the load of innocent blood 
lie heavy on us. — Come,” he said, addressing him- 
self to Morton, “ we will reckon with thee ere we 
avenge the cause thou hast betrayed. Hast thou 
not,” he continued, “ made thy fecc as hard as 
flint against the truth in all the assemblies of the 
host?” 

“ He has — he has,” murmured the deep voices 
of the assistants. 

“ He hath ever urged peace with the malig- 
nants,” said one. 

“ And pleaded for the dark and dismal guilt of 
the indulgence,” .said another. 

“ And would have surrendered the host into the 
hands of Monmouth,” echoed a third ; “ and was 
the first to desert the honest and manly Burley, 
while he yet resisted at the pass. I saw him on 
the moor, with his horse bloody with spurring, long 
ere the firing had ceased at the bridge.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Morton, “ if you mean to 
bear me down by clamour, and take niy life with- 
out hearing me, it is perhaps a thing in your power ; 
but you will sin before God and man by the com * 
mission of such a murder.” 

“ 1 say, hear the youth,” said Macbriar; “ for 
Heaven knows our bowels have yearned for him, 
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that he might be brought to see the truth, and 
exert his gifts in its defence. But he is blinded 
by his carnal knowledge, and has spurned the light 
when it blazed before him.” 

Silence being obtained, Morton proceeded to as- 
sert the good faith which he had displayed in the 
treaty with Monmouth, and the active part he had 
borne in the subsequent action. 

“ 1 may not, gentlemen,” he said, “ be fully able 
to go the lengths you desire, in assigning to those 
of my own religion the means of tyrannizing over 
others ; but none shall go farther in asserting our 
own lawful freedom. And I must needs aver, that 
had others been of my mind in counsel, or disposed 
to stand by my side in battle, we should this even- 
ing, instead of being a defeated and discordant 
remnant, have sheathed our weapons in an useful 
and honourable peace, or brandished them triumph- 
antly after a decisive victory.” 

“ He hath spoken the word,” said one of the as- 
sembly — “ he hath avowed his carnal self-seeking 
and Erastianism ; let him die the death !” 

“ Peace yet again,” said Macbriar, “ for I will 
try him farther. — Was it not by thy means that 
the malignant Evandale twice escaped from death 
■'iind captivity ^ Was it not through thee that Miles 
Bellenden and his garrison of cut throats were sa- 
ved from the edge of the sword ?” 
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“ I am proud to say, that you have spoken the 
truth in both instances,” replied Morton. 

“ Lo! you see,” said Macbriar, “ again hath his 
mouth spoken it. — And didst thou not do this for 
the sake of a Midianitish woman, one of the spawn 
of prelacy, a toy with which the arch-enemy’s trap 
is baited ? Didst thou not do all this for the sake 
of Edith Bellendcn ?” •. 

“ You are incapable,” answered Morton, boldly, 
“ of appreciating my feelings towards that young 
lady ; but all that I have done I would have done 
had she never existed.” 

“ Thou art a hardy rebel to the truth — And 
didst thou not so act, that, by conveying away the 
aged woman, Margaret Jlellenden, and her grand- 
daughter, thou mightest thwart the wise and godly 
project of .John Balfour of Burley for bringing forth 
to battle Basil Olifant, who had agreed to take the 
field if he were insured possession of these women’s 
worldly endowments ?” 

“ I never heard of such a scheme,” said Morton, 
“ and therefore I could not thwart it. — But does 
your religion permit you to take such uncreditablc 
and immoral modes of recruiting ?” 

“ Peace,” said Macbriar, somewhat disconcert- 
ed ; “ it is not for thee to instruct tender profeS^* 
sors, or to construe Covenant obligations. For the 
rest, you have acknowledged enough of sin and 
sorrowful defection, to draw down defeat on a host. 
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were it as numerous as the sands on the sea-shore. 
And it our judgment, that we are not free to 
let you pass from us safe and in life, since Provi- 
dence hath given you into our hands at the moment 
that we prayed with godly Joshua, saying, ‘ What 
shall we say when Israel turneth their backs be- 
fore their enemies ?’ — Then earnest thou, delivered 
to us as it were by lot, that thou mightest sustain 
the punishment of one that hath wrought foUy in 
Israel. Therefore, mark my words. This is the 
Sabbath, and our hand shall not be on thee to spill 
thy blood upon this day ; but, when the twelfth 
hour shall strike, it is a token that thy time on 
earth hath run ! Wherefore improve thy span, for 
it flitteth fast away. — Seize on the prisoner, bre- 
thren, and take his weapon.” 

The command was so unexpectedly given, and 
so suddenly executed by those of the party who had 
gradually closed behind and around Morton, that 
he was overpowered and disarmed before he could 
offer any effectual resistance. When this was ac- 
complished, a dead and stern silence took place. 
The fanatics ranged themselves around a large 
oaken table, placing Morton amongst them, in such 
a manner as to be opposite to the clock which was 
" lo strike his knell. Food was placed before them, 
of which they offered their intended victim a share ; 
but, it will readily be believed, he had little appe- 
tite. \A'hen this was removed, the party resumed 
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their devotions, Rlacbriar expostulating in prayer, 
as if to wring from the Deity a signal that the 
bloody sacrifice they proposed was an acceptable 
service. The eyes and ears of his hearers were anxi- 
ously strained, as if to gain some sight or sound 
which might be converted or wrested into a type 
of approbation, and ever and anon dark looks were 
turned on the dial-plate of the time-piece to watch 
its progress towards the moment of execution. 

Morton’s eye frequently took the same course, 
with the sad reflection, that there appeared no pos- 
sibility of his life being expanded beyond the nar- 
row segment which the index had yet to travel on 
the circle until it arrived at the fatal hour. Faith 
in his religion, with a constant unyielding princi- 
]>le of honour, and the sense of conscious innocence, 
enabled him to pass through this dreadful interval 
with less agitation than he himself could have ex- 
pected, had the situation been prophesied to him. 
Y ct there was a want of that eager and animating 
sense of right which supported him in similar cir- 
cumstances, when in the power of Claverhouse. 
Then he was conscious, that, amid the spectators, 
were many who were lamenting his condition, and 
some who applauded his conduct. But now, among 
these palc-cyed and ferocious zealots, whose hardens* 
ed brows were soon to be bent, not merely with in- 
difference, but with triumph, upon his execution, — 
without a friend to speak a kindly word, or give a 
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look either of sympathy or encouragement, — await- 
ing till the sword destined to slay him crept out of 
the scabbard gradually, and as it were by straw- 
breadths, and condemned to drink the bitterness of 
death drop by drop, — it is no wonder that his feel- 
ings were less composed than they had been on any 
former occasion of danger. His destined execution- 
ers, as he gazed around them, seemed to alter their 
forms and features, like the spectres in a feverish 
dream *, their figures became larger, and their faces 
more disturbed ; and, as an excited imagination pre- 
dominated over the realities which his eyes recei- 
ved, he could have thought himself surrounded 
rather by a band of demons than of human beings ; 
the walls seemed to drop with blood, and the light 
tick of the clock thrilled on his car with such loud 
painful distinctness, as if each sound were the prick 
of a bodkin inflicted on the naked nerve of the 
organ. 

It was with pain tliat he felt his mind wavering 
while on the brink between this and the future 
world. He made a strong effort to compose himself 
to devotional exercises, and unequal, during that 
fearful strife of nature, to arrange liis own thoughts 
into suitable expressions, he had, instinctively, re- 
"eourse to the petition for deliverance and for com- 
posure of spirit which is to be found in the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Church of England. 
Macbriar, whose family were of that persuasion, in- 
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stantly recognized the words which the unfortunate 
prisoner pronounced half aloud. 

“ There lacked but this,” he said, his pale cheek 
kindling with resentment, “ to root out my carnal 
reluctance to sec his blood spilt. He is a Prelatist 
who has sought the camp under the disguise of an 
Erastian, and all, and more than all, that has been 
said of him must needs be verity..^ His blood be 
on his head, the deceiver ! — I jct him go down to 
Tophet with the ill-mumbled mass which he calls 
a Prayer-book in his right hand.” 

“ I take up my song against him !” exclaimed the 
maniac. “ As the sun went back on the dial ten de- 
grees for intimating the recovery of holy Hezekiah, 
so shall it now go forward, that the wicked may he 
taken away from among the people, and the Cove- 
nant established in its purity.” 

He sprang to a chair with an attitude of frenzy, 
in order to anticipate the fatal moment by putting 
the index forward ; and several of the party began 
to make ready their weapons for immediate execu- 
tion, when Mucklewrath’s hand was arrested by one 
of his companions. 

“ Hist !” he said — “ I hear a distant noise.” 

“ It is the rusliing of the brook over the pebbles,” 
said one. 

“It is the sough of the wind among the bracken,” 
said another. 

“ It is the gallopping of horse,” said Morton to 
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himself, his sense of hearing rendered acute by the 
drcadfu’ situation in which he stood ; “ God grant 
they may come as my deliverers !” 

The noise approached rapidly, and became more 
and more distinct. 

“ It is horse,” cried Macbriar. “ Look out and 
descry who they are.” 

“ The enemy arc upon us !” cried one who had 
opened the window, in obedience to his order. 

A thick trampling and loud voices were heard 
immediately round the house. Some rose to resist, 
and some to escape ; the doors and windows were 
forced at once, and the red coats of the troopers 
appeared in the apartment. 

“ Have at the bloody rebels ! — Remember Cor- 
net Grahame !” was shouted on every side. 

The lights were struck down, but the dubious 
glare of the fire enabled them to continue the fray. 
Several pistol-shots were fired ; the whig next to 
Morton received a shot as he was rising, stumbled 
against the prisoner, whom he bore down with his 
weight, and lay stretched above him, a dying man. 
This accident probably saved JMorton from tire da- 
mage he might otherwise have received in so close 
a struggle, where fire-arms were discharged and 
**MWord-blows given for upwards of five minutes. 

“ Is the prisoner safe ?” said the well-known 
voice of Clavcrhousc ; “ look about for him, and 

dispatch the dog who is groaning there.” 

11 
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Both orders were executed. The groans of the 
wounded man were silenced by a thrust with a ra- 
pier, and Morton, disencumbered of his weight, was 
speedily raised and in the arms of the faithful 
Cuddie, who blubbered for joy when he found that 
the blood with which his master was covered had 
not flowed from his own veins. A whisper in Mor- 
ton’s ear explained the secret of the very timely 
appearance of the soldiers. 

“ I fell into Claverhouse’s party when I was 
seeking for some o’ our ain folk to help ye out o’ 
the hands of the whigs ; sae being atween the de’il 
and the deep sea, I e’en thought it best to bring 
him on wi’ me, for he’ll be wearied wi’ felling folk 
the night, and the morn’s a new day, and Lord 
Evandale awes ye a day in ha’arst ; and Monmouth 
gi’es quarter, the dragoons tell me, for the asking. 
Sae baud up your heart, an’ I’se warrant we’ll do 
a’ weel aneugh yet.” 


VOL. VIII. 
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CirArTER XXI. 


Sound, sound the clarion, fill the file ! 

'To .ill llu‘ sensu.il world proelaiin, 

One crowed hour of }:;l(nious lile 
Is worth Jill Mj;e without a name. 

AnoiifjinoKii* 


W IIEN the desperate afiray liad ceased, Claver- 
house commanded his soldiers to remove the dead 
bodies, to refresh themselves and their horses, and 
prepare for passing the night at the farm-house, 
and for inarching early in tJic ensuing inoniing. 
He then turned his attention to iMorton, and there 
was politc'iiess, and even kindness, in the manner 
in which he addressed him. 

“ You would have saved yourself risk from both 
sides, IMr Morton, if you had honoured my coun- 
sel yesterday morning with some attention ; but I 
respect your motives. You arc a prisoner-of-war at 
the disposal of the king and council, but you shall 
be treated with no incivility ; and I will be satis- 
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fied with your parole that you will not attempt an 
escape.” 

When INIorton had passed his word to that ef- 
fect, Claverhousc bowed civilly, and, turning away 
from him, called for his serjeant-major. 

“ How many prisoners, Halliday, and how many 
killed ?” 

“ Three killed in the house, sif, two cut down 
in the court, and one in the garden — six in all : 
four prisoners.” 

“ Armed or unarmed ?” said Claverhousc. 

“ Three of them armed to the- teeth,” answered 
Halliday ; “ one without arms — he seems to be a 
preacher,” 

“ Ay — the trumpeter lo the long-ear’d route, I 
suppose,” replied Claverhousc, glancing slightly 
round upon his victims, “ 1 will talk with him to- 
morrow. Take the other three down to the yard, 
draw out two files, and fire upon them ; and d’ye 
hear, make a memorandum in the orderly-book of 
three rebels taken in arms and shot, with the date 
and name of the place — Drumshinnel, I think, 
they call it. — liook after the preacher till to-mor- 
row ; as ho was not armed, he must undergo a short 
examination. Or better, perhaps, take him before 
the council ; 1 think they should relieve me of a 
share of this disgusting drudgery. — I^et Mr Mor- 
ton be civilly used, and sec that the men look well 
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after their horses ; and let my groom wash Wild- 
blood ba^k with some vinegar, the saddle has 
touched him a little.” 

All these various orders, — for life and death, the 
securing of his prisoners, and the washing his char- 
ger’s shoulder, — were given in the same unmoved 
and equable voice, of which no accent or tone inti- 
mated that the speaker considered one direction as 
of more importance than another. 

The Cameronians, so lately about to be the will- 
ing agents of a bloody execution, were now them- 
selves to undergo it. Tlicy seemed prepared alike 
for cither extremity, nor did any of them shew the 
least sign of fear, when ordered to leave the room 
for the purpose of meeting instant death. Their 
severe enthusiasm sustained them in that dreadful 
moment, and they departed with a firm look and 
in silence, excepting that one of them, as he left 
the apartment, looked ClavcrhoVise full in the face, 
and pronounced, with a stem and steady voice, — 
“ Mischief shall haunt the violent man to which 
Grahame only answered by a smile of contempt. 

They had no sooner left the room than Claver- 
housc applied himself to some food, which one or two 
.of his party had hastily provided, and invited Mor- 
ton to follow his example, observing, it had been a 
busydayfor them both. Morton declined eating; for 
the sudden change of circumstances — the transition 
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from the verge of the grave to a prospect of life, had 
occasioned a dizzy revulsion in his whole system. 
But the same confused sensation was accompanied 
by a burning thirst, and he expressed his wish to 
drink. 

“ I will pledge you, with all my heart,” said 
Claverhouse ; “ for here is a black jack full of ale, 
and good it must be, if there be §ood in the coun- 
try, for the whigs never miss to find it out. — My 
service to you, Mr Morton,” he said, filling one 
horn of ale for himself, and handing another to his 
prisoner. 

JMorton raised it to his head, and was Just about 
to drink, when the discharge of carabines beneath 
the window, followed by a deep and hollow groan, 
repeated twice or thrice, and more faint at each 
interval, announced the fate of the three men who 
had just left them. Morton shuddered, and set 
down the un tasted cup. 

“ You are but young in these matters, Mr Mor- 
ton,” said Claverhouse, after he had very compo- 
sedly finished his draught ; “ and I do not think 
the worse of you as a young soldier for appearing 
to feel them acutely. But habit, duty, and nea!s- 
sity, reconcile men to every thing.” 

“ I trust,” said Morton, “ they will never re- 
concile me to such scenes as these.” 

“ You would hardly believe,” said Claverhouse 
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in reply, “ that, in tlic beginning of my . military 
career, I h .d as much aversion to seeing blood spilt 
as cv<!r man felt ; it seemed to me to be wrung from 
my own heart ; and yet, if you trust one of those 
whig fellows, he will tell you I drink a warm cup 
of it every morning before I breakfast. But, in 
•truth, Mr Morton, why should we care so much for 
death, light arotlud us whenever it may ? Men die 
daily — not a bell tolls the hour but it is the death- 
note of some one or other; and wliy hesitate to 
shorten the span of others, or take over-anxious care 
to prolong our own ? It is all a lottery — when the 
hour of midnight came, you were to die — it has 
struck, you arc alive aud safe, and the lot has 
fallen on those fellows who were to murder you. — 
It is not the expiring pang that is worth thinking 
of, in an event that must happen one day, aud may 
befall us on any given moment — it is tlic memory 
which the soldier leaves beliind him, like the long 
train of liglit that follows tlic .sunken sun — that is 
all which is worth earing for, which distinguishes 
the death of the brave or the ignoble. When I 
think of death, Mr Morton, as a thing w orth think- 
ing of, it is in the hope of pressing one day some 
well-fought and hard-won field of battle, and dying 
^vith the shout of victory in my ear — that would 
be worth dying for, aud more, it would be worth 
having lived for !” 
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At the moment when Grahame delivered these 
sentiments, his eye glancing with the martial en- 
thusiasm which formed such a prominent feature in 
liis character, a gory figure, which seemed to rise 
out of the floor of the apartment, stood upright be- 
fore him, and presented the wild person and hide- 
ous features of the maniac so often mentioned. His 
face, where it was not covered vfitli blood-streaks, 
was ghastly pale, for the haiid of death was on him. 
lie bent upon Clavcrhousc eyes, in which the grey 
Hght of insanity still twinkled, though just about 
to flit for ever, and exclaimed, with his usual wild- 
ness of ejaculation, “ ^^’^ilt thou trust in thy bow 
and in thy spear, in thy steed and in thy banner ? 
And shall not God visit thee for innocent blood ? 
— ^Vilt thou glory in thy wisdom, and in thy 
courage, and in thy might ? And shall not the 
Lord judge thee? — Behold the princes, for whom 
thou hast sold thy soul to the destroyer, shall be 
remo\ ed from their place, and banished to other 
lands, and their names shall be a desolation, and 
an astonishment, and a hissing, and a curse. And 
thou, who hast partaken of the wine-cup of fury, 
and hast been drunken and mad because thereof, 
the wish of thy heart shall be granted to thy 
loss, and the hope of. thine own pride shall destroy 
thee. I summon thee, John Grahame, to appear 
before the tribunal of God, to answer for this in- 
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nocent blood, and the seas besides which thou hast 
shed.” 

He drew his right hand across his bleeding 
face, and held it up to Heaven as he uttered these 
words, which he spoke very loud, and then added 
more faintly, “ How long, O Lord, holy and true, 
doest thou not judge and avenge the blood of thy 
saints ?” ^ 

As he uttered the last word, he fell backwards 
without an attempt to save himself, and was a dead 
man ere his head touched the floor. 

Morton was much shocked at this extraordinary 
scene, and the prophecy of the dying man, which 
tallied so strangely with the wish which Claver- 
house had just expressed. Two of the dragoons 
who were in the apartment, hardened as they were, 
and accustomed to such scenes, shewed great con- 
sternation at the sudden apparition, the event, and 
the words which preceded it. Claverltouse alone 
was unmoved. At the first instant of Muckle- 
wrath’s appearance, he had p\it his hand to his pis- 
tol, but on seeing the situation of the wounded 
wretch, he immediately withdrew it, and listened 
with great composure to hi;? dying exclamation. 

When he dropped, Claverhouse asked, in an un- 
concerned tone of voice-^“ How came the fellow 
here? — Speak, you staring fool,” he added, ad- 
dressing the nearest dragoon, “ unless you would 
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have me think you such a poltroon as to fear a 
dying man.” 

The dragoon crossed himself, and replied with a 
faultering voice , — “ That he had escaped their no^ 
tice when they removed the other bodies, as he 
chanced to have fallen where a cloak or two had 
been flung aside, and covered him.” 

“ Take him away now, then, you gaping idiot, 
and see that he does not bite you, to put an old 
proverb to shame. — This is a new incident, Mr 
Morton, that dead men should rise and push us 
from our stools. 1 must see that my blackguards 
grind their swords sharper ; tliey used not to do 
their work so slovenly. — ^But we have had a busy 
day ; they are tired with their bloody work ; and 
I suppose you, Mr Morton, as well as I, are well 
disposed for a few hours repose.” 

So saying, he yawned, and taking a candle which 
a soldier had placed ready, saluted Morton courte- 
ously, and walked to the apartment which had been 
prepared for him. 

Morton was also accommodated, for the evening, 
with a separate room. Being left alone, his first 
occupation was <^hc returning thanks to Heaven for 
redeeming him from danger, even through the ij> » 
strumentahty of those who seemed his most danger- 
ous enemies ; he also prayed sincerely for the Di- 
vine assistance in gniding his course through times 
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which held forth so many dangers and so many 
erro’*9. And having thus poured forth his spirit 
in prayer before the Great Eeing who gave it, he 
betook himself to the repose which he so much 
requir^. 
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CIlArTEll XXM. 


'i’hc (barge is prepared, ibe lawyers arc me t, 
d'he Judges all ranged— a terrible show ! 

r a 0 / w ra. 

So deep was tlic slumber wliicli succeeded the 
agitation and eiubarrassmeiit of the preceding day, 
that Morton hardly kne\^ wliere lie was wlien it was 
broken by tlic stamp of horses, the hoarse voice of 
men, and the wild sound of the trumpets blowing 
the reveillie. The serjeant-major immediately after- 
wards eanm to summon him, which he did in a very 
respectful manner, saying the Ciencral (for Claver- 
house now held that rank) hoped for the pleasure 
of liis company upon the road. In some situations 
an intimation is a command, and Morton considerr 
ed that the present occasion was one of these. He 
waited upon Claverhouse as speedily as he could,^ 
found his own horse saddled for his use, and Cud- 
die in attendance. Both were deprived of their 
tire-arms, though they seemed, otherwise, rather to 
make part of the troop than of the prisoners ; and 
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Morton was permitted to retain his sword, the 
weariup- which was, in those days, the distinguish- 
ing mark of a gentleman. Claverhouse seemed al- 
so to take pleasure in riding beside him, in conver- 
sing with him, and in confounding his ideas when 
he attempted to appreciate his real character. The 
gentleness and urbanity of his general manners, the 
liigh and chivalrous sentiments of military devotion 
which he occasionally expressed, his deep and accu- 
rate insight into the human bosom, demanded at 
once the approbation and the wonder of those who 
conversed with him ; while, on the other hand, his 
cold indifference to military violence and cruelty 
seemed altogether inconsistent with the social, and 
even admirable qualities which he displayed. Mor- 
ton could not help, in his heart, contrasting him 
with Balfour of Burley ; and so deeply did the idc^i 
impress him, that he dropped a hint of it as they 
rode together at some distance from the troop. 

“ You arc right,” said Claverhouse, with a 
smile ; “ you arc very right — we are both fana- 
tics ; but there is some distinction between the 
fanaticism of honour and that of dark and sullen 
superstition.” 

“ Yet you both shed blood without mercy or re- 
morse,” said .Morton, who could not suppress his 
feelings. 

“ Surely,” said Claverhouse, with the same coui- 
posure ; “ but of what kind ? — There is a differ- 
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ence, I trust, between the blood of learned and re- 
verend prelates and scholars, of gallant soldiers and 
noble gentlemen, and the red puddle that stagnates 
in the veins of psalm-singing mechanics, crack- 
brained demagogues, and sullen boors ; — some dis- 
tinction, in short, between spilling a flask of ge- 
nerous wine, and dashing down a can full of base 
muddy ale ?” » 

“ Your distinction is too nice for my comprehen- 
sion,” replied Morton. “ God gives every spark 
cf life — that of the peasant as well as of the prince ; 
and those who destroy his work recklessly or cause- 
lessly, must answer in either case. What right, 
for example, have I to General Grahame’s protec- 
tion now, more than when I first met him ?” 

“ And narrowly escaped the consequences, you 
would say,” answered Claverhouse — “ why, I will 
answer you frankly. Then I thought I had to do 
with the son of an old round-headed rebel, and the 
nephew of a sordid Presbyterian laird ; now I know 
your points better, and there is that about you 
which I respect in an enemy as much as I like in 
a friend. I have learned a good deal concerning 
you since our first meeting, and 1 trust that you 
have found that ray construction of the informa- 
tion has not been unfavourable to you.” '' 

“ But yet,” said Morton 

“ But yet,” interrupted Grahamc, taking up the 
word, “ you would say you were the same when I 
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first met you that you arc now ? True ; but then, 
how could I know that ? though, by the by, even 
my reluctance to suspend your execution may shew 
you how high your abilities stood in my estima- 
tion.” 

Do you expect. General,” said Morton, that 
I ought to be particularly grateful for such a mark 
of your esteem ?” 

Poll ! poll ! you are critical,” returned Claver- 
housc. “ I tell you I thought you a different sort of 
person. Did you ever read Froissart ?” 

No,” was INIorton’s answer. 

I have half a mind,” said Claverhouse, to con- 
trive you should have six inontlis’ imprisonment, in 
order to procure you that pleasure. His chapters in- 
spire me with more enthusiasm than even poetry 
itself. And the noble canon, with what true chi- 
valrous feeling he confines his beautiful expressions 
of sorrow' to the death of the gallant and high-bred 
kiiiglit, of whom it was a pity to see the fall, such 
was his loyalty^to his king, pure faith to his reli- 
gion, hardihood towards his enemy, and fidelity to 
his lady-love ! — Ah bencdicitc ! how he will mourn 
over the fall of such a pearl of knightliood, he it 
on the side he happens to favour, or on the other. 
i3ut, truly, for sweeping from the face of the earth 
some few hundreds of villain churls, who are born 
hut to plough it, the high-born and inquisitive his- 
torian lias marvellous little sympathy, — as little, 
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or less, jlerliaps, than John Grahamc of Clavcr- 
housc.” 

“ There is one ploughman in your possession, 
CJeneral, for whom,” said Morton, “ in despite of 
the contempt in which you hold a profession which 
some philosophers have considered as useful as that 
of a soldier, I w'ould humbly request your favour.” 

“ You mean,” said Claverhouse, looking at a 
memorandum-book, “ one Hatherick— Heddcrick 
— or — or — Headrigg. Ay, Cuthbert, or Cuddic 
ITeadrigg — here I have him. — O, never fear him, 
if lie will be but tractable. The ladies of Tillie- 
tudlem made interest with me on his account some 
time ago. He is to marry their waiting-maid, I 
think. He will be allowed to slip off easy, unless 
his obstinacy spoils his good fortune.” 

“ He has no ambition to be a martyr, I believe,” 
said Morton. 

“ ’Tis the better for him,” said Claverhouse. 
“ But. besides, although the fellow had more to 
answer for, 1 should stand his friend, for the sake 
of the blundering gallantry which threw him into 
the midst of our ranks last night, when seeking 
assistance for you. I never desert any man who 
trusts me with such implicit confidence. But, to 
deal sincerely with you, he has been long in 6ur 
eye. — Here, llalliday ; bring me up the black 
book.” 

The .Serjeant, having committed to his command- 
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er this ^inous record of the disaffected, which 
was arranged in alphabetical order, Claverhouse, 
tuniing over the leaves as he rode on, began to 
read names as they occurred. 

“ Gurablegumption, a minister, aged 50, indul- 
ged, close, sly, and so forth — Pooh ! pooh ! — He 
— ^He — have him here — Heathercat : outlawed 
— a preacher — a zealous Camcronian — Keeps a 
conventicle among the Campsie hills — Tush ! — O, 
here is Hcadrigg — Cutbbert ; his mother a bitter 
puritan — himself a simple fellow — likes to be for- 
ward in action, but of no genius for plots — more 
for the hand than the head, and might be drawn 

to the right side, but for his attachment to ” 

(Here Claverhouse looked at Morton, and then 
shut the book and changed his tone.) “ Faithful 
and true arc words never thrown away upon me, 
Mr Morton. You may depend on the young man’s 
safety.” 

“ Hoes it not revolt a mind like yours,” said 
Morton, “ to follow a system which is to be sup- 
ported by such minute inquiries after obseme in- 
dividuals ?” 

“ You do not suppose we take the trouble?” 
said the General haughtily. “ The curates, for 
their own sakes, willingly collect all these mate- 
rials for their own regulation in each parish ; they 
know best the black sheep of the flock. I have 
had your picture for three years.” 
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“ Indeed?” replied Morton. “ Will you favour 
me by imparting it ?” ^ 

“ WiUingly,” said Claverhouge ; “ it can signify 
little, for you cannot avenge yoursdf on the curate, 
as you will probably leave Scotland for some time.” 

This was spoken in an indifferent tone. Morton 
felt an involuntary shudder at hearing words which 
implied a banishment from his native land; but 
ere he answered, Claverhouse proceeded to read, 
“ Henry Morton, son of Silas Morton, Colonel of 
horse for the Scottish Parliament, and nephew of 
Morton of Milowood — ^imperfectly educated, but 
with spirit beyond his years — excellent at all exer- 
cises — indifferent to forms of religion, but seems 
to incline to the Presbyterian — has high-flown and 
dangerous notions about liberty of thought and 
sjieech, and hovers between a latitudinarian and 
an enthusiast. Much admired and followed by the 
youth of his own age — ^modest, quiet, and unas- 
suming in manner, but in his heart peculiarly bold 

and intractable. He is” “ Here follow three 

red crosses, Mr Morton, which signify triply dan- 
gerous. You see how important a person you are. 
— But what does this fellow want ?” 

A horseman rode up as he spoke, and gave a 
letter. Claverhouse glanced it over, laughed scorn- 
fully, bade him tell his master to send his prisoners 
to Edinburgh, for there was no answer ; and, as 

VOL. VIII. X 
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the man turned Badt, said contemptuously to Mor- 
ten— - Here is an ally of yours deserted from you, 
or rather, t should say, an ally of your good friend 
Burley — ^Hear how he sets forth — ‘ Dear Sir,' (I 
wonder when we were such intimates,) ‘ may it 
please your flxcellency to accept my humble con- 
gratulations on the victory’ — hum — ^hum — ‘ bless- 
ed his Majesty’s army. I pray you to understand 
I have my people under arms to take and inter- 
cept all fugitives, and have already several prison- 
ers,’ and so forth. Subscribed Basil Obfant — You 
know the fellow by name, I suppose ?” 

“ A relative of Lady Margaret Bellenden, is he 
not ?” 

“ Ay,” replied Grahame, “ and heir-male of her 
father’s family, though a distant one, and, moreover, 
a suitor to the fair Edith, though discarded as an 
unworthy one ; but, above all, a devoted admirer 
of the estate of Tillietudlem, and all thereunto 
belonging.” 

“ He takes an ill mode of recommending him- 
self,” said Morton, suppressing his own feelings, 
“ to the family at Tillietudlem, by corresponding 
with our unhappy party.” 

“ O, this precious Basil shall tirrn cat in pan 
o vith any man ! He was displeased with the go- 
vernment, because they would not overtiun in his 
favour a settlement of the late Earl of Torwood, 
which gave his own estate to his own daughter ; 
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he' was displ&ised with Lad]f B^garet, b^lcftuse 
she shewed no desire for his allkince, and with the 
pretty Edith, because she did not like his tall un- 
gainly person. So he held a close correspondence 
with Burley, and raised his men with the purpose 
of helping him, if he needed no help, that is, if 
you had beat us yesterday — ^And now the rascal 
pretends he was all the while proposing the King’s 
service, and, for aught I know, the council will re- 
ceive his pretext for current coin, for he knows how 
to make friends among them. And a dozen scores 
of poor vagabond fanatics will be shot, or hung, 
while this cunning scoundrel lies hid under the 
double cloak of loyalty, well-lined with the fox-fur 
of hypocrisy.” 

With conversation on this and other matters 
they beguiled the way, Claverhouse all the while 
speaking with great frankness to Morton, and treat- 
ing him rather as a friend and companion than as 
a prisoner ; so that, however uncertain of his fate, 
the hours he passed in the company of this remark- 
able man were so much lightened by the varied 
play of his imagination, and the depth of his know- 
ledge of human nature, that since the period of his 
becoming a prisoner of war, which relieved him at 
once from the cares of his doubtful and dangerous , 
station among the insurgents, and from the conse- 
quences of their suspicious resentment, his hours 
flowed on less anxiously, than at any time since his 
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having commenced actor in public life. He was 
now, with respect to his fortune, like a rider who 
has flung his reins on the horse’s neck, and, while 
he abandoned himself to circumstances, was at least 
relieved from the task of attempting to direct them. 
In this mood he journeyed on, the number of his 
companions being continually augmented by de- 
tached parties ^of horse who came in from every 
quarter of the country, bringing with them, for the 
most part, the unfortunate persons who had fallen 
into their power. A.t length they approached Edin- 
burgh. 

“ Our council,” said Claverhouse, “ being re- 
solved, I suppose, to testify by their present exul- 
tation the extent of their former terror, have de- 
creed a kind of triumphal entry to us victors and 
our captives ; but as I do not quite approve the 
taste of it, I am willing to avoid my own part in 
the show, and, at the same time, to save you from 
yours.” 

So saying, he gave up the command of the forces 
to Allan, (now a Lieutenant-colonel,) and, turning 
his horse into a by-lane, rode into the city privately, 
accompanied by Morton and two or three servants. 
When Claverhouse arrived at the quarters which 
Jic, usually occupied in the Canongate, he assigned 
to his jnisoner a small apartment, with an intima- 
tion, that his parole confined him to it for the pre- 
sent. 
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After about a quarter of an hour spent in soli- 
tary musing on the strange vicissitudes of his late 
life, the attention of Morton was summoned to the 
window by a great noise in the street beneath. 
Trumpets, drums, and kettle-drums, contended in’ 
noise with the shouts of a numerous rabble, and 
apprized him that the royal cavalry were J)assing in 
the triumphal attitude which Claverhoutehad men- 
tioned. The magistrates of the city, attended by 
their guard of halberts, had met the victors with 
thoir wclcoraejit the gate of the city, and now pre- 
ceded them as a part of the procession. The next 
object was two heads borne upon pikes ; and before 
each bloody head were carried the hands of the 
dismembered sufferers, which were, by the brutal 
mockery of those who bore them, often approached 
towards each other as if in the attitude of exhorta- 
tion or prayer. These bloody trophies belonged to 
two preachers who had fallen at Bothwell Bridge. 
After them canje a cart led by the executioner’s 
assistant, in which were placed Macbriar, and other 
two prisoners, who seemed of the same profession. 
They were bareheaded, and strongly bound, yet 
looked around them with an air rather of triumph 
than dismay, and appeared in no respect moved 
either by the fate of their companions, of which Ihe “ 
bloody evidences were carried before them, or by 
dread of their own approaching execution, which 
these preliminaries so plainly indicated. 
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Sehind these prisoners, thus held up to public 
in&my aud derision, came a body of horse, bran- 
dishing their broad^ords, and filling the wide 
street with acclamations, which were answered by 
the tumultuous outcries and shouts of the rabble, 
who, in every considerable town, are too happy in 
being permitted to huzza for any thing whatever 
which calls them together. In the rear of these 
troopers came the main body of '^he prisoners, at 
the head of whom were some of their leaders, who 
were treated with every circumstance of inventive 
mockery and insult. Several were placed on horse- 
back with their faces to the animal’s tail ; others 
were chained to long bars of iron, which they were 
obliged to support in their hands, like the galley- 
slaves in Spain when travelling to the port where 
they are to be put on shipboard. The heads of others 
who had fallen were borne in triumph before the 
survivors, some on pikes and halberts, some in sacks, 
bearing the names of the slaughtered persons label- 
led on the outside. Such were the objects who 
headed the ghastly procession, who seemed as ef- 
fectually doomed to death as if they wore the mn~ 
benitos of the condemned heretics in an auto-da-fe. 

Behind them came on the nameless crowd to the 
nhmber of several hundreds, some retaining under 
their misfortunes a sense of confidence in the cause 
for which they suffered captivity, and were about 
to give a still more bloody testimony ; others seem- 
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ed pale, dispirited, dejected, questioning in their 
own minds their prudence in espousing a cause 
which Providence seemed to have disowned, and 
looking about for some avenue through which they 
might escape from the consequences of their rash- 
ness. Others there were who seemed incapable of 
forming an opinion on the subject, or of entertain?' 
ing either hope, confidence, or fear, but who, foam?' 
ing with thirst and fatigue, stumbled along like 
over-driven oxen, lost to every thing but their pre- 
sent sense of wretchedness, and without having any 
distinct idea whether they were driven to the shamr 
hies or to the pasture. These unfortunate men were 
guarded on each hand by troopers, and behind them 
came the main body of the cavalry, whose military 
music resounded back from the high houses on each 
side of the street, and mingled with their own sqngs 
of jubilee and triumph, and the wild shouts of the 
rabble. 

Morton felt himself heart-sick while he g^ed 
on the dismal spectacle, and recognized in the 
bloody heads, and still more miserable and agonized 
features of the living sufferers, faces which had been 
familiar to him during the brief insurrection. He 
sunk down in a chair in a bewildered and stupified 
state, from which he was awakened by the voice cf 
Cuddie. 

“ Lord forgie us, sir !” said the poor fellow, his 
teeth chattering like a pair of nut-crackers, bis hair 
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ereet likelioai’s bristles, and his face as pale as that . 
of a corpse-— “ Lord forgie us, sir ! we maun in- 
stantly gang before the council ! — ^O, Lord, what 
made them send for a puir body like me, sae mony 
braw lords and gentles! — and there’s my mither 
come on the tramp firae Glasgow to see to gar me 
testify, as she ca’s it, that is to say, confess and be 
hanged ; but de’il tak me if they mak sic a guse 
o’ Cuddie, if I can do better. But here’s Claver- 
house himsel — ‘the Lord preserve and forgie us, I 
say ancs mair !” 

“You must immediately attend the council, Mr 
Morton,” saidClaverbouse, who entered while Cud- 
die spoke, “ and your servant must go with you. 
You need be under no apprehension for the con- 
sequences to yourself personally. But I warn you 
that you will see something that will give you much 
pain, and from which I would willingly have saved 
you, if I had possessed the power. INIy carriage 
waits us — shall we go ?” 

It will be readily supposed that Morton did not 
venture to dispute this invitation, however unplea- 
sant. He rose and accompanied Claverhouse. 

“ I must apprize you,” said the latter, as he led 
the way down stairs, “ that you will get off cheap ; 
•and so will your servant, provided he can keep his 
tongue quiet.” 

Cuddie caught these last words to his exceeding 

j«y- 
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“ De’il a fear o’ me,” said he, “ an’ my mither 
disna pit her finger in the pye.” 

At that moment his shoulder was seized by old 
Mause, who had contrived to thrust herself forward 
into the lobby of the apartment. 

“ O, hinny, hinny !” said she to Cuddie, hanging 
upon his neck, “ glad and proud, and sorry and 
humbled am I, a’ in anc and the $ame instant, to 
see my bairn ganging to testify for the truth glo- 
riously with his mouth in council, as he did with 
liis weapon in the field.” 

“ Whisht, whisht, mither,” cried Cujldie impa- 
tiently. “ Odd, ye daft wife, is this a time to speak 
o’ thae things ? I tell ye I’ll testify naething either 
ac gate or another. I hae spoken to Mr Poundtext, 
and I’ll tak the declaration, or whate’er they ca’ it, 
and we’re a’ to win free off if we do that — he’s got- 
ten life for himsel and a’ his folk, and that’s a mi- 
nister for my siller ; I like nane o’ your sermons 
that end in a psalm at the Grassmarket.” 

“ O, Cuddie, man, laith wad 1 be they suld hurt 
ye,” said old Mause, divided grievously between 
the safety of her son’s soul and that of his body ; 

“ but mind, ray bonny bairn, ye hae battled for the 
faith, and dinna let the dread o’ losing creature- 
comforts withdraw ye frae the gude fight.” ' ' 

“ Hout tout, mither,” replied Cuddie, “ I hae 
fought e’en ower mucklc already, and, to speak 
plain, I’m wearied o’ the trade. I hae swaggered 
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wi’ a’ thae arms, and muskets, and pistols, buff- 
coats, and bandeliers, lang aneugh, and I like the 
pleugh-paidle a hantle better. 1 ken naething suld 
gar a man light, (that’s to say, when he’s no angry,) 
by and out-taken the dread o’ being hanged or kill- 
ed if he turns back.” 

“ But, my dear Cuddie,” continued the perse- 
vering Mause, V yoiur bridal garment— Oh, hinny, 
dinna sully the marriage garment !” 

“ Awa’, awa*, mither,” replied Cuddie ; “ dinna 
ye see the folks waiting for me ? — Never fear me — 
I ken how, to turn this far better than ye do — ^for 
ye’re bleezing awa’ about marriage, and the job is 
how we are to win by hanging.” 

So saying, he extricated himself out of his mo- 
ther’s embraces, and requested the soldiers who 
took him in charge to conduct him to the place of 
examination without delay. He had been already 
preceded by Claverhouse and Morton. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

My native land^ good night ! 

Lord Bykox. 

Thk Privy Council of Scotland, in whom the 
practice since the union of the crowns vested great 
judicial powers, as well as the general superintend- 
ence of the executive department, was met in the 
ancient dark Gothic room, adjoining to the House 
of Parliament in Edinburgh, when General Gra- 
hame entered and took his place amongst them at 
the council table. 

“ You have brought us a leash of game to-day. 
General,” said a nobleman of high place amongst 
them. “ Here is a craven to confess — a cock of 
the game to stand at bay — and what shall I call 
the third. General ?” 

“ Without further metaphor, I will entrgat your 
Grace to call him a person in whom I am specially 
interested,” replied Claverhouse. * 

“ And a whig into the bargain,” said the noble- 
man, lolling out a tongue which was at all times 
too big for his mouth, and accommodating his 
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coarse features to a sneer, to which they seemed to 
be familial. 

“ Yes, please your Grace, a whig, as your Grace 
was in 1641,” replied Claverhouse, with his usual 
appearance of imperturbable civility. 

“ He has you there, I think, my Lord Duke,” 
said one of the Privy Councillors, 

“ Ay, ay,” returned the Duke, laughing, " there’s 
no speaking to him since Drumclog — ^but come, 
bring in the prisoners — and do you, Mr Clerk, 
read the record.” 

The clerk read forth a bond, in which General 
Grahame of Claverhouse and Lord Evandale en- 
tered themselves securities, that Henry Morton, 
younger of Milnwood, should go abroad and re- 
main in foreign parts, until his INIajesty’s pleasure 
was further known, in respect of the said Henry 
Morton’s accession to the late rebellion, and that 
under penalty of life and limb to the said Henry 
Morton, and of ten thousand marks to each of his 
securities. 

“ Do you accept of the King’s mercy upon these 
terms, Mr IMorton ?” said the Duke of Lauder- 
dale, who presided in the council. 

“ I have no other choice, my lord,” replied 
*Mo'rton. 

“ Then subscribe your name in the record.” 

Morton did so without reply, conscious that, in 
the circumstances of his case, it was impossible for 
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him to have escaped more easily. Macbriar, who 
was at the same instant brought to the foot of the 
council-table, bound upon a chair, for his weak- 
ness prevented him from standing, beheld Morton 
in the act of what he accounted apostasy. 

“ He hath summed his defection by owning the 
carnal power of the tyrant !” he exclaimed, with a 
deep groan — “ A fallen star ! — a fallen star !” 

“ Hold your peace, sir,” said the Duke, “ and 
keep your ain breath to cool your ain porridge — • 
ye'll find them scalding hot, I promise you — Call 
in the other fellow, who has some common sense. 
One sheep will leap the ditch when another goes 
first.” 

Cuddle was introduced unbound, but under the 
guard of tw'o halberdiers, and placed beside Mac- 
briar at the foot of the table. The pom: fellow cast 
a piteous look around him, in which were mingled 
awe for the great men in whose presence he stood, 
and compassion for his fellow'-sulferers, with no 
small fear of the personal consequences which im- 
pended over himself. He made his clownish obei- 
sances with a double portion of reverence, and then 
awaited the opening of the awful scene. 

“ Were you at the battle of Both well Brigg?” 
was the first question which was thundered in kis 
cars. 

Cuddle meditated a denial, but had sense enough. 
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Upon reflection, to discover that the truth would 
be too strong for him ; so he replied, with true Ca- 
ledonian indirectness of response, “ I’ll no say but 
it may be possible that I might hae been there.” 

“ Answer directly, you knave — yes or no ?— 
You know you were there.” 

“ It’s no for me to contradict your Lordship’s 
Grace’s honour,” said Cuddie. 

“ Once more, sir, were you there ? — yes or no ?” 
said the Duke, impatiently. 

“ Dear stir,” again replied Cuddie, “ how can 
ane mind preceesely where they hae been a’ the 
days o’ their life ?” 

“ Speak out, you scoundrel,” said General Dal- 
zell, “ or I’ll dash your teeth out with my dudgeon- 
haft — Do you think we can stand here all day to 
be turning and dodging with you, like grey-hounds 
after a hare ?” 

“ Awecl, then,” said Cuddie, “ since naething 
else will please ye, write down that I cannot deny 
but I was there.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the Duke, “ and do you think 
that the rising upon that occasion was rebellion or 
not ?” 

“ I’m no just free to gie my opinion, stir, on 
what might cost my neck ; but I doubt it will be 
very little better.” 

“ Better than what ?” 
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“ Just than rebellion, as your honour ca's it,” re- 
plied Cuddie. 

“ Well, sir, that’s speaking to the purpose. And 
are you content to accept of the King’s pardon for 
your guilt as a rebel, and to keep the church, and 
pray for the King ?” 

“ Blithely, stir ; and drink his health into the 
bargain, when the ale’s gude.” , 

“ Egad,” said the Duke, “ this is a hearty cock. 
—What brought you into such a scrape, mine ho- 
nest friend ?” 

“ Just ill example, stir, and a daft auld jaud of 
a mithcr, wi’ reverence to your Grace’s honour.” 

“ Why, God-a-mercy, my friend, I think you 
are not likely to commit treason on your own score. 
— Make out his free pardon, and bring forward the 
rogue in the chair.” 

Macbriar was then moved forward to the post of 
examination. 

“ W ere you at the battle of Bothwell-Brigg ?” 
was, in like manner, demanded of him. 

“ I was,” answered the prisoner, in a bold and 
resolute tone. 

“ Were you armed ?” 

“ I was not — I went in my calling as a preacher 
of God’s word, to encourage them that drew tiie « 
sword in His cause.” 

“In other words, to aid and abet the rebels ?” 
said the Duke. 
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“ Thou hast spoken it,” replied the prisoner. 

“ Well, then,” continued the interrogator, “ let 
us know if you saw John Balfour of Burley among 
the party ? — I presume you know him ?” 

“ I bless God that I do know him,” replied Mac- 
briar ; “ he is a zealous and a sincere Christian.” 

“ And when and where did you last see this 
pious personage ?” was the query which immedi- 
ately followed. 

“ I am here to answer for myself, and not to en- 
danger others.” 

“We shall know,” said Dalzell, “ how to make 
you find your tongue.” 

“ If you can make him fancy himself in a con- 
venticle,” answered Lauderdale, “ he will find it 
without you. — Come, laddie, speak while the play 
is good — you’re too young to bear the burden will 
be laid on you else.” 

“ I defy you,” retorted Macbriar. “ This has 
not been the first of my imprisonments or of my 
sufferings ; and, young as I may be, I have lived 
long enough to know how to die when I am called 
upon.” 

“ Ay, but there are some things which must go 
before an easy death, if you continue obstinate,” 
sjud Lauderdale, and rung a small silver bell which 
was placed before him on the table. 

A dark crimson curtain, which covered a sort of 

niche, or Gothic rccess'in the wall, rose at the sig- 

12 
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nal, and displayed the public executioner, a tall, 
grim, and hideous man, having an oaken table be- 
fore him, on which lay thumb-screws, and an iron 
case, called the Scottish boot, used in those tyran- 
nical days to torture accused persons. Morton, 
who was unprepared for this ghastly apparition, 
started when the curtain arose, but Maebriar’s 
nerves were more firm. He gazed^ upon the hor- 
rible apparatus with much composure ; and if na- 
ture called the blood from his check for a second, 
resolution sent it back to his brow with greater 
energy. 

“ Do you know who that man is ?” said I>au- 
dcrdalc, in a low, stern voice, almost sinking into a 
vvliisper. 

“ He is, I suppose,” replied Macbriar, “ the in- 
famous executioner of your blood-thirsty commands 
upon the persons of God’s people. He and you 
are equally beneath my regard ; and, I bless God, 

I no more fear what he can inflict than what you 
can command. Flesh and blood may shrink under 
the sufferings you can doom me to, and poor frail 
nature may shed tears, or send forth cries ; but 1 
trust my soul is anchored firmly on the rock of 
ages.” 

“ Do your duty,” said the Duke to tlie exeou- - 
tioner. 

The fellow advanced, and asked, witli a harsh 
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and discordant voice, upon which of the prisotMc!i 
limbs he should first employ his engine* 

“ Let him choose for himself,” said the Duke ; 
“ I should like to oblige him in any thing that is 
reasonable.” 

“ Since you leave it to me,” said the prisoner, 
stretching forth his right leg, “ take the best — I 
willingly bestow it in the cause for which I suffer.” 

The executioner, with the help of his assistants, 
inclosed the leg and knee within the tight iron 
boot, or case, and then placing a wedge of the same 
metal between the knee and the edge of the ma- 
chine, took a mallet in his hand, and stood wait- 
ing for farther orders. A well-dressed man, by pro- 
fession a surgeon, placed himself by the other side 
of the prisoner’s chair, bared the prisoner’s arm. 
and applied his thumb to the pulse, in order to re- 
gulate the torture according to the strength of the 
patient. When these preparations were made, the 
president of the council repeated with the same 
stem voice the question, “ When and where did 
you last sec John Balfour of Burley ?” 

The prisoner, instead of replying to him, turned 
his eyes to Heaven as if imploring Divine strength, 
and muttered a few words, of which the last were 
ikstinctly audible, “ Thou hast said thy people 
shall be willing in the day of thy power !” 

The Duke of Lauderdale glanectl his eye around 
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the council as if to collect their suffrages, and, jud- 
• ging from their mute signs, gave on his own part 
a nod to the executioner, whose mallet instantly 
descended on the wedge, and, forcing it between 
the knee and the iron boot, occasioned the most ex- 
quisite pain, as was evident from the flush which 
instantly took place on the brow and on the checks 
of the sufferer. The fellow then again raised his 
weapon, and stood prepared to give a second blow. 

“ Will you yet say,” repeated the Duke of Lau- 
derdale, “ where and when you last parted from 
Balfour of Burley ?” 

“ You have my answer,” said the sufferer reso- 
lutely, and the second blow fell. The third and 
fourth sAcceeded ; but at the fifth, when a larger 
wedge had been introduced, tlic prisoner set up a 
scream of agony. 

Morton, whose blood boiled within him at wit- 
nessing such cruelty, could bear no longer, and, al- 
though unarmed and himself in great danger, was 
springing forward, when Claverhouse, who observed 
his emotion, withheld him by force, laying one hand 
on his arm and the other on his mouth, while he 
whispered, “ For (iod’s sake, think where you are !” 

This movement, fortunately for him, was obser- 
ved by no other of the councillors, whose attention 
was engaged with the dreadful scene before them. 

“ He is gone,” said the surgeon — “ he has faint- 
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ed, rny Lords, and human nature can endure ho 
more.” 

“ Release him,” said the Duke ; and added, turn- 
ing to Dalzell, “ He will make an old proverb good, 
for he’ll scarce ride to-day, though he has had his 
boots on. I suppose we must finish with him.” 

“ Ay, dispatch his sentence, and have done with 
him ; we have -plenty of drudgery behind.” 

Strong waters and essences were busily employ- 
ed to recall the senses of the unfortunate captive ; 
and, when his first faint gasps intimated a return 
of sensation, the Duke pronounced sentence of death 
upon him, as a traitor taken in the act of open re- 
bellion, and adjudged him to be carried from the 
bar to the common place of execution, and there 
hanged by the neck ; his head and hands to be 
stricken off after death, and disposed of according 
to the pleasure of the council, and all and sundry 
his moveable goods and gear escheat and inbrought 
to his Majesty’s use. 

“ Doomster,” he continued, " repeat the sentence 
to the prisoner.” 

The office of Doomster was in those days, and 
till a much later period, held by the executioner, 
in commendam, with his ordinary functions. The 
ddty consisted in reciting to the unhappy criminal 
the sentence of the law as pronounced by the judge, 
which acquired an additional and horrid emphasis 
from the recollection, that the hateful personage by 
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whom it was uttered was to be the agent of the 
cruelties he denounced. Macbriar had scarce un- 
derstood the purport of the words as first pronoun- 
ced by the Lord President of the Council ; but 
he was sufficiently recovered to listen and to reply, 
to the sentence when uttered by the harsh and 
odious voice of the ruffian who was to execute it ; 
and at the last awful words, “ A«d this I pro- 
nounce for doom,” he answered boldly — “ My 
liOrds, I thank you for the only favour I looked 
for, or woidd accept at your hands, namely, that 
you have sent the crushed and maimed carcase, 
which has this day sustained your cruelty, to this 
hasty end. It were indeed little to me whether I 
perish on the gallows or in the prison-house ; but 
if death, following close on what I have this day 
suffered, had found me in my cell of darkness and 
bondage, many might have lost the sight how a 
Christian man can suffer in the good cause. For 
the rest, I forgive you, my Lords, for what you 
have appointed and I have sustained — And why 
should I not ? — Ye send me to a happy exchange 
— to the company of angels and the spirits of the 
just, for that of frail dust and ashes — Ye send me 
from darkness into day — from mortality to immor- 
tality — and, in a word, from earth to heaven ! — ^If 
the thanks, therefore, and pardon of a dying man 
can do you good, take them at my hand, and may 
your last moments be as happy as mine !” 
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As he spoke thus, with a countenance radiant 
with joy and triumph, he was withdrawn by those 
W’ho had brought him into the apartment, and 
executed within half an hour, dying with the 
same enthusiastic firmness which his whole life had 
evinced. 

The council broke up, and Morton found himself 
again in the carriage with General Grahamc. 

“ Marvellous firmness and gallantry !” said Mor- 
ton, as he reflected upon Maebriar’s conduct; “ what 
a pity it is that with such self-devotion and hero- 
ism should have been mingled the fiercer features 
of his sect !” 

“ You mean,” said Claverhouse, “ his resolution 
to condemn you to death ? — to that he would have 
reconciled himself by a single text ; for example, 
‘ And Phincas arose and executed judgment,’ or 
something to the same })urpose. — But wot ye where 
you are now bound, Mr Morton ?” 

“ M’ c are on the road to Ijeith, I observe,” an- 
swered Morton. “ Can I not be permitted to sec 
my friends ere 1 leave my native land ?” 

“ Your uncle,” replied Grahame, “ has been spo- 
ken with, and declines visiting you. The good gen- 
tleman is terrified, and not without good reason, 
thSit the crime of your treason may extend itself 
over his lands and tenements — he sends you, how- 
ever, his blessing and a small sum of money. Lord 
Kvandalc continues extremely indisposed. ISIajor 
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Bellenden is at Tillietudlem putting matters in 
order. The Scoundrels have made great havoc there 
with Ijady Margaret’s muniments of antiquity, and 
have destroyed what the good lady called the Throne 
of his most Sacred Majest 3 ^ Is there any one else 
whom yon would wish to see ?” 

Morton sighed deeply as he answered, “ No — 
it would avail nothing. — But my preparations, — 
small as they are, some must be necessary.” 

“ Thej^ are all ready for yon,” said the General. 
“ T.iord Evandale has anticipated all you wish. 
Here is a packet from him, with letters of recom- 
mendation for the court of the Stadtholder Prince 
of Orange, to which 1 have added one or two. I 
made my first campaigns under him, and first saw 
fire at the battle of SenefT. There are also bills of 
exchange for your immediate wants, and more will 
1)6 sent when you require it.” 

Morton heard all this, and received the parcel 
with an astounded and confused look, so sudden w as 
the execution of the sentence of banishment. 

“ And my servant ?” he said. 

“ He shall be cared for, and replaced, if it be 
practicable, in the service of Lady Margaret Bel- 
Icnden ; I think he will hardly neglect the parade, 
or go a whigging a second time. — But here we are 
upon the quay, and the boat w'aits you.” 

It was even as Clavcrhousc said. A boat waited 
for Captain Morton, with the trunks and baggage 
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belon}!^iiig to his rank. Claverhousc shook him by 
the hanti, and wished him good fortune, and a hap- 
py return to Scotland in quieter times. 

“ 1 shall never forget,” he said, “ the gallantry 
of your behaviour to my friend Evaudale, iu cir- 
cumstances when many men would have sought to 
rid him out of their way.” 

Another friendly pressure, and they parted. As 
Morton descended the pier to get into the boat, a 
hand placed in his a letter folded up in very small 
space. He looked round. The person who gave it 
seemed much muffled up ; he pressed his finger up- 
on his lip, and then disappeared among the crowd. 
Tlie incident awakened IMorton’s curiosity; and 
when he found himself on board of a vessel bound 
for llotterdam, and saw all his companions of the 
voyage busy making their own arrangements, he 
took an o])portunity to open the billet thus mysteri- 
ously thrust upon him. It ran thus : — “ Thy cou- 
rage on the fatal day when Israel fled before his 
enemies, hath, in some measure, atoned for thy un- 
haj)py owning of the Erastian interest. These arc 
not days for Ephraim to strive with Israel. — 1 
know tliy heart is with the daughter of the stran- 
ger. lint turn from that folly ; for iu exile, and in 
flight, and even in death itself, shall ray hand be 
heavy against that bloody and malignant house, 
and Trovidence hath given me the means of meting 
unto them with their own measure of ruin and con- 
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fiscation. The resistance of their strong-hold was 
the main cause of our being scattered at Bothwell 
Bridge, and I have bound it upon my soul to visit 
it upon them. Wherefore, think of her no more, 
but join with our brethren in banishment, whose 
hearts are still towards this miserable land to save 
and to relieve her. There is an honest remnant in 
Holland, whose eyes are looking out for deliverance. 
Join thyself unto them like the true son of the 
stout and worthy Silas Morton, and thou wilt have 
good acceptance among them for his sake and for 
thine own working. Shouldst thou be found worthy 
again to labour in the vineyard, thou wilt at all 
times hear of my in-comings and out-goings, by 
inquiring after Quintin Mackell of Irongray, at 
the house of that singular Christian woman, Bessie 
Maclure, near to the place called the Houff, where 
Neil Blane entertaineth guests. So much from him 
who hopes to hear again from thee in brotherhood, 
resisting unto blood, and striving against sin. Mean- 
while, possess thyself in patience. Keep thy sword 
girded, and thy lamp burning, as one that wakes 
in the night ; for He who shall judge the Mount 
of Esau, and shall make false professors as straw, 
and malignants as stubble, will come in the fourth 
watch with garments dyed in blood, and the house* 
of Jacob shall be for spoil, and the house of Joseph 
for lire. I am he that hath written it, whose hand 
hath been on the mighty in the waste field ’* 
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This extraordinary letter was subscribed J. 13. of 
B. ; but rile signature of these initials was not ne- 
cessary for pointing out to Morton that it could 
come from no other than Burley. It gave him new 
occasion to admire the indomitable spirit of this 
man, who, with art equal to his courage and obsti- 
nacy, was even now endeavouring to re-establish 
the web of conspivacy which had been so lately torn 
to pieces. But he felt no sort of desire, in the pre- 
sent moment, to sustain a correspondence which 
must be perilous, or to renew an association, which, 
in so many w'ays, had been nearly fatal to him. 
The threats which Burley held out against the 
family of Bellenden, he considered as a mere ex- 
pression of his spleen on account of tlieir defence of 
Tillietudlem ; and nothing seemed less likely than 
that, at the very moment of their party being vic- 
torious, their fugitive and distressed adversary could 
exercise the least influence over their fortunes. 

Morton, however, hesitated for an instant, whe- 
ther he should not send the Major or Lord Kvan- 
dale intimation of Burley's threats. Upon consi- 
deration, he thought he could not do so without 
betraying his confidential correspondence ; for to 
warn them of his menaces w'ould have served little 
purpose, unless he had given them a clew to pre- 
vent them, by apprehending his person ; while, by 
doing so, he deemed he should commit an unge- 
nerous breach of trust to remedy an evil which 
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seemed almost imaginary. Upon mature considera- 
tion, therefore, he tore the letter, having first made 
a memorandum of the name and place where the 
writer was to he heard of, and threw the fragments 
into the sea. 

While Morton was thus employed, the vessel was 
unmoored, and the white sails swelled out before a 
favourable north-w'est wind. Tha ship leaned her 
side to the gale, and went roaring through the 
waves, leaving a long and rippling furrow to track 
her course. The city and port from which he had 
sailed became uiidistinguishable in the distance; 
the hills by which they w'crc surrounded melted 
finally into the blue sky, and JMorton was separa- 
ted for several years from the land of his nativity. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Whom does time gallop withal ? 

As You Like it. 


It is fortunate for tale-tellers that they are not 
tied down like theatrical writers to the unities of 
time and place, but may conduct their personages 
to Athens and Thebes at their pleasure, and bring 
them back at their convenience. Time, to use 
Rosalind’s simile, has hitherto paced with the hero 
of our tale ; for, betwixt Morton's lirst appearance 
as a competitor for the popinjay, and his final de- 
parture for Holland, hardly two mouths elapsed. 
Years, however, glided away ere we find it possible 
to resume the thread of our narrative, and Time 
must be held to have gallopped over the interval. 
Craving, therefore, the privilege of my cast, 1 en- 
treat the reader’s attention to the continuation of 
the narrative, as it starts from a new era, being the 
year immediately subsequent to the Bntish Revo- 
lution. 
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Scotland had just begun to repose from the con- 
vulsion occasioned by a change of dynasty, and, 
through the prudent tolerance of King WiUiam, 
had narrowly escaped the horrors of a protracted 
civil war. Agriculture began to revive ; and men, 
whose minds had been disturbed by the violent 
political concussions, and the general change of 
government in church and state, 4iad begun to re- 
cover their ordinary temper, and to give the usual 
attention to their own private affairs in lieu of dis- 
cussing those of the public. The Highlanders 
alone resisted the newly-established order of things, 
and were in arms in a considerable body under the 
Viscount of Dundee, whom our readers have hi- 
therto known by the name of Grahame of Claver- 
housc. But the usual state of the Highlands 
was so unruly, that their being more or less dis- 
turbed was not supposed greatly to affect the gene- 
ral tranquillity of the country, so long as their dis- 
orders were confined within their own frontiers. 
In the Lowlands, the Jacobites, now the under- 
most party, had ceased to expect any immediate 
advantage by open resistance, and were, in fSheir 
turn, driven to hold private meetings, and form 
associations for mutual defence, which the govern- 
ment termed treason, while they cried out persecu- 
tion. 

The triumphant whigs, while they re-establish- 
ed Presbytery as the national religion, and assigned 
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to the Gteneral Assemblies of the Kirk their iiatu- 
ral influence, were very far from going the lengths 
t which the Camcronians and more extravagant por- 
tion of the non-conformists under Charles and 
James loudly demanded. They would listen to no 
proposal for re-establishing the Solemn League and 
Covenant ; and those who had expected to find in 
King William a zealous Covenanted Monarch, 
were grievously disappointed when he intimated, 
with the phlegm peculiar to his country, his inten- 
tion to tolerate all forms of religion which were 
consistent with the safety of the state. The prin- 
ciples of indulgence, thus espoused and gloried in 
by the government, gave great offence to the more 
violent party, who condemned them as diametri- 
cally contrary to Scripture ; for which narrow-spi- 
rited doctrine they cited various texts, all, as it may 
be well supposed, detached from their context, and 
most of them derived from the charges given to the 
Jews in the Old Testament dispensation to extir- 
pate idolaters out of the promised land. They also 
munnured highly against the influence assumed by 
secular persons in exercising the rights of patron- 
age, which they termed a rape upon the chastity 
of the Church. They censured and condemned as 
Krastian, many of the measures by which govern- 
ment after the Revolution shewed an inclination 
to interfere with the management of the Church ; 
and they positively refused to take the oath of al- 
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legiance to King William and Queen Mary, until 
they should, on their part, have sworn to the So- 
lemn League and Covenant, the Magna Charta, as 
they termed it, of the Presbyterian Church. 

This party, therefore, remained grumbling and 
dissatisfied, and made repeated declarations against 
defections and causes of wrath, which, had they 
been prosecuted as in the two former reigns, would 
have led to the same consequence of open rebellion. 
But as the murmurers were allowed to hold their 
meetings uninterrupted, and to testify as much as 
they pleased against Socinianisra, Erastianism, and 
all the compliances and defections of the time, their 
zeal, unfanned by persecution, died gradually away, 
their numbers became diminished, and they sunk 
into the scattered remnant of serious, scrupulous, 
and harmless enthusiasts, of whom Old Mortality, 
whose legends have afforded the ground-work of 
my tale, may be taken as no bad representative. 
But iu the years which immediately succeeded the 
Revolution, the Cameroniaus continued a sect 
strong in numbers and vehement in their politic^ 
opinions, whom government wished to discourage, 
while they prudently temporized with them. These 
men formed one violent pm-ty in the state ; and the 
Episcopalian and Jacobite interest, notwithstand- 
ing their ancient and national animosity, yet re- 
peatedly endeavourctl to intrigue among them, and 
avail themselves of their discontents, to ol^ain their 
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assistance in recalling the Stuart family. The Re- 
volutionary government, in the meanwhile, was sup- 
ported by the great bulk of the Lowland interest, 
who were chiefly disposed to a moderate Presbytery, 
and formed in a great measure the party, who, in 
the former oppressive reigns, were stigipatized by 
the Cameronians, for having exercised that form of 
worship under the declaration of Indulgence issued 
by Charles II. Such was the state of parties in 
Scotland immediately subsequent to the Revolu- 
tion. 

It was upon a delightful summer evening, that 
a strangei, well mounted, and having the appear- 
ance of a military roan of rank, rode down a wind- 
ing descent which terminated in view of the ro- 
mantic ruins of Bothwell Castle and the river 
Clyde, which winds so beautifully between rocks 
and woods to sweep around the towers formerly 
built by Aymer de V alence. Bothwell Bridge was 
at a little distance, and also in sight. The oppo- 
site field, once the scene of slaughter and conflict, 
now lay as placid and quiet as the surface of a dim- 
mer lake. The trees and bushes, which grcwiffl^d 
in romantic variety of shade, were hard^ sera to 
stir under the influence of the evening breeze. The 
very murmur of the river seemed to soften itself 
into unison with the stillness of the scene around. 

The path, through which the traveller descend- 
ed, was occasionally shaded by detached trees of 
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great size, and elsewhere by the hedges and boughs 
of flouii^ing orchards, now loaden with summer 
ihiits. 

The nearest object of consequence was a farm- 
house, or, it might be, the abode of. a small pro- 
prietor, situated on the side of a sunny bank, which 
was covered by apple and pear-trees. At the foot 
of the path which led up to this modest mansion 
was a small cottage, pretty much in the situation 
of a porter’s lodge, though obviously not designed 
for such a purpose. The hut seemed comfortable, 
and more neatly arranged than is usual in Scot- 
land. It had its little garden, where some fruit- 
trees and bushes were mingled with kitchen herbs ; 
a cow and six sheep fed in a paddock hard by ; the 
cock strutted and crowed, and summoned his fami- 
ly around him before the door ; a heap of brush- 
wood and turf, neatly made up, indicated that the 
winter fuel was provided ; and the thin blue smoke 
which ascended from the straw-bound chimney, 
and winded slowly out from among the green trees, 
shewed that the evening meal was in the act of 
being made ready. To complete the little scene of 
rural peace and comfort, a girl of about five yearp 
old was fetching water in a pitclier from a beauti- 
ful fountain of the purest water, which bubbled'"up 
at the root of a decayed old oak-tree, about twenty 
yards from the end of the cottage. 
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The stranger reined up his horse, and called to 
the little nymph, desiring to know the way to 
Fairy-knowe. The child set down its water-pitch- 
er, hardly understanding what was said to her, put 
her fair flaxen hair apart on her brows, and opened 
her round blue eyes with the wondering “ What’s 
ye’re wull ?” which is usually a peasant’s first an- 
swer, if it can be called one, to all questions what- 
soever. 

“ I wish to know the way to Fairy-knowe.” 

“ Mammie, mammie,” exclaimed the little rus- 
tic, running towards the door of the hut, “ come 
out and speak to this gentleman.” 

Her mother appeared, — a handsome young coun- 
try-woman, to whose features, originally sly and 
espiegle in expression, matrimony had given that 
decent matronly air which peculiarly marks the 
peasant’s wife of Scotland. She had an infant in 
one arm, and with the other she smoothed down 
her apron, to which hung a chubby child of two 
years old. The elder girl, whom the traveller Jhad 
first seen, fell back behind her mother as t^ii| as 
she appeared, and kept that station, occasi^lfly 
peeping out to look at the stranger. " 

“ What was your pleasure, sir ?” said the wo- 
rn^, with an air of respectful breeding, not quite 
common in her rank of life, but without any tWng 
resembbng forwardness. 

The stranger looked at her with great earnest- 
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ness for a moment, and then replied, “ I am seek- 
ing a place called Fairy-knowe, and a man. called 
Cuthhert Headrigg. You can probably direct me 
to him ?” 

“ It’s my gudeman, sir,” said the young woman, 
with a smile of welcome ; “ will you afight, sir, and 
come into our puir dwelling ? — Cuddie, Cuddie,” 
— (a white-headed rogue of four years appeared at 
the door of the hut) — “ Rin awa’, my honnie man, 
and tell your father^^ntleman wants him. — Or, 
slay — Jenny, ye’ll hSe mair sense — ^rin ye awa’ 
and tell him ; he’s down at the Four-acres Park.' — 
Winna ye light down and bide a blink, sir ? — Or 
would ye take a mouthfu’ o’ bread and cheese, or 
a drink o’ ale, till our gudeman comes ? It’s gude 
ale, though I shouldna say sae that brews it ; but 
pioughman-lads work hard, and maun hae some- 
thing to keep their hearts abune by ordinar, sac I 
aye pit a gude gowpin o’ maut to the browst.” 

As the stranger declined her courteous offers, 
Cuddie, the reader’s old acquaintance, made his 
appearance in person. His countenance still pre- 
sented th#%ame mixture of apparent dulness, with 
occasional sparkles, which indicated the craft so 
often found in the cloulted shoe. He looked on the 
rider as on one whom he never had before seen ; 
and, like his daughter and wife, opened the con- 
versation with the regular query, “ What’s your 
wull wi’ me, sir ?” 
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“ I have a curiosity to ask some questions about 
this ctaojtry,” said the traveller, “ and I was di- 
rected to you as an intelligent man who can answer 
them.” 

“ Nae doubt, sir,” said Cuddie, after a moment’s 
hesitation ; “ but I would first like to ken what sort 
of questions they are. I hae had sae mony ques- 
tions speered at me in my day, and in sic queer 
ways, that if ye kenn’d a’, ye wadna wonder at my 
jalousing a’ thing about them. My mother gar’d 
me learn the Single Carritch, whilk was a great 
vex ; then I behoved to learn about my godfathers 
and godmothers to please the auld leddy ; and whiles 
I jumbled them thegither and pleased nane ©’them ; 
and when I cam to man’s yestate, cam another kind 
o’ questioning in fashion, that I liked waur than 
Effectual Calling ; and the ‘ did promise and vow’ 
of the tanc were yokit to the end o’ the tother. 
Sae ye see, sir, I aye like to hear questions asked 
before I answer them.” 

“ You have nothing to apprehend fi:om mine, 
my good friend ; they only relate to the state of 
the country.” 

“ Country ?” replied Cuddie ; “ ou, the coun- 
try’s weel aneugh, an’ it werena that dour deevil, 
Claver’se, (they ca’ him Dundee now) that’s stir- 
ring about yet in the Highlands, they say, wi’ a’ 
the Donalds, and Duncans, and Dugalds, that 
ever wore bottomless breeks, driving about wi’ him, 
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to set things astear again, now we ha§ gotten them 
a’ reasonably weel settled. But Mackay will pit 
him down, there’s little doubt o’ that; he’ll gie 
him his fairing, I’ll be caution for it.” ' 

“ What makes you so positive of that, my 
friend ?” asked the horseman. 

“ I heard it wi’ my ain lugs,” answered Cuddie, 
“ foretauld to him by a man that had been three 
hours stane dead, and came back to this earth again 
just to tell him his mind. It was at a place they 
ca’ Drumshinnel.” 

“ Indeed ?” said the stranger ; “ I can hardly 
believe you, my friend.” 

“ Ye might ask my mither then, if she were in 
life,” said Cuddie ; “ it was her explained it a’ to 
me, for I thought the man had only been wound- 
ed. At ony rate, he spake of the casting out of 
the Stuarts by their very names, and the vengeance 
that was brewing for Claver’se, and his dragoons. 
They ca’d the man Habakkuk Mucklewrath ; his 
brain was a wee ajee, but he was a braw preacher 
for a’ that.” 

“ You seem,” said the stranger, “ to live in a 
rich and peaceful country.” 

“ It’s no to corapleen o’, sir, an we get the crap 
weel in,” iquoth Cuddie ; but if ye had seeh thf 
bludc riunin’ as fast on the tap o’ that brigg yon- 
der as ever the water ran below it, ye wadna hae 
thought it sae bonnic a spectacle.” 
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**' You mean the battle some years since ? — I was 
waiting upon Monmouth that morning, my good 
friend, and did see some part of the action,” said 
the stranger. . 

“ Then ye saw a bonnie stour,” said Cuddie, 
“ that sail serve me for fighting a’ the days o’ my 
life. — I judged ye wad be a trooper, by your red 
scarlet lace-coa1> and your looped hat.” 

“ And which side were you upon, my friend ?” 
continued the inquisitive stranger. 

“ Aha, lad !” retorted Cuddie, with a knowing 
look, or what he designed for such — “ there’s nae 
use in telling that, unless I kenn’d wha was ask- 
ing me.” 

“ I commend your prudence, but it is unneces- 
sary ; I know you acted upon that occasion as ser- 
vant to Henry Morton.” 

“ Ay !” said Cuddie in surprise, “ how came ye 
by that secret ? — No that I need care a bodle about 
it, for the sun’s on our side o’ the hedge now. I 
wish my master were living to get a blink o’t.” ■ 

“ And what became of him ?” said the rider. 

“ He was lost in the vessel gaun to that weary 
Holland — clean lost, and a’ body perished, and my 
poor master amang them. Neither man nor mouse 
was ever heard o’ mair.” Then Cuddie uttered u 
groan. 

“ You had some regard for him, then ?” conti- 
nued the stranger. 
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“ How could I help it? — His face was made of a 
fiddle, as they say, for a’ body that looked on him 
liked him. And a braw soldier he was. O, an ye 
had but seen him down at the brigg there, fleeing 
about like a fleeing dragon to gar folk fight that had 
unco little will till’t ! There was lie and that sour 
whigamore they ca’d Burley — ^if twa men could hae 
won a field, we wadna hae gottep our skins paid 
that day.” 

“ You mention Burley — Do you know if he yet 
lives ?” 

“ I kenna muckle about him. Folk say he was 
abroad, and our sufferers wald hold no communion 
wi’ him, because o’ his having murdered the arch* 
bishop. Sae he cam hame ten times dourer than 
ever, and broke aff wi’ mony o’ the Presbyterians ; 
and, at this last coming of the Prince of Orange, 
he could get nae countenance nor command for fear 
of his deevilish temper, and he hasna been heard 
of since ; only some folk say, that pride and anger 
hae driven him clean wud.” 

“ And — and,” said the traveller, after consider- 
able hesitation, — “ do you know any thing of Lord 
Kvandale ?” 

“ Div I ken ony thing o’ Lord Evandalc ? — 
Div I no? Is not my young* leddy up-by yofider^ 
at the house, that’s as gude as married to him ?” 

“ And are they not married, then?” said the 
rider, hastily. 
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“ No ; only what they ca’ betrothed— my wife 
and I we”e witnesses — it’s no mony months by- 
past — it was a lang courtship — few folk kenn’d thfe 
reason by Jenny and mysel. — But will ye no light 
down? I downa bide to see ye sitting up there^ 
and the clouds are casting up thick in the west 
ower Glasgow-ward, andmaist skeily folk think that 
bodes rain.” 

In fact, a deep black doud had already sur- 
mounted the setting sun ; a few large drops of rain 
fell, and the murmurs of distant thunder were 
heard. 

“ The de’il’s in this man,” said Cuddie to him- 
self ; “ I wish he would either light aff or ride on, 
that he may quarter himsel in Hamilton or the 
shower begin.” 

But the rider sat motionless on his horse for two 
or three moments after his last question, like one 
exhausted by some uncommon effort. At length, 
recovering himself, as if with a sudden and pain- 
ful effort, he asked Cuddie, “ if Lady Margaret 
Bellenden still lived ?” 

“ She does,” replied Cuddie, “ but in a very 
sma’ way. They hae been a sad changed family 
since thae rough times began ; they hae suffered 
enough first and last — and to lose the auld Tower, 
and a’ the bonny barony and the holms that I hae 
pleughed sae often, and the Mains and my kale- 
yard that I suld hae gotten back again, and a’ for 
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uaething, as a body may say, but just the want o’ 
some bits o’ sheep-skin that were lost in the con- 
fusion of the taking of Tillietudlem.” 

“ I have heard something of this,” said the stran- 
ger, deepening his voice and averting his head. 
“ I have some interest in the family, and would 
willingly help them if 1 could. — Can you give me 
a bed in your house to-night, my friend ?” 

“ It’s but a corner of a place, sir,” said Cuddic, 
“ but wc’se try, rather than ye suld ride oh in the 
rain and thunner ; for, to be free wi’ ye, sir, I think 
ye seem no that ower week” 

“ I am liable to a dizziness,” said the stranger, 
“ but it will soon wear off.” 

“ I ken we can gie ye a decent supper, sir,” said 
Cuddic ; “ and we’ll see about a bed as weel as we 
can. W e wad be laith a stranger suld lack what 
we have, though we are jimply provided for in beds 
rather ; for Jenny has sac mony bairns, (Grod bless 
them and her,) that troth I maun speak to Lord 
Evandale to gie us a bit eik, or outshot o’ some 
sort, to the onstead.” 

“ I shall be easily accommodated,” said the stran- 
ger, as he entered the house. 

“ And ye may rely on your naig being weel sort- 
ed,” said Cuddie ; “ I ken weel what belangs to 
suppering a horse, and this is a very gude ane.” 

Cuddie took the horse to the little cow-house, 
and called to his wile to attend in the meanwhile 
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to the stranger's accommodation. The officer en- 
tered, and threw himself on a settle at some dis- 
tance from the fire, and carefully turning his back 
to the little lattice window. Jenny, or Mrs Head- 
rigg, if the reader pleases, requested him to lay 
aside the cloak, belt, and flapped hat, which he wore 
upon his journey, but he excused himself under 
pretence of feeling cold ; and. to divert the time 
till Cuddle’s return, he entered into some chat with 
the children, carefully avoiding, during the inter- 
val, the inquisitive glances of his landlady. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

• 

What tragic tears bedim the eye ! 

What deaths we suffer ere we die ! 

Our broken friendships we deplore. 

And loves of youth tliat are no more. 

Looan. 


CuDDiE soon returned, assuring the stranger, 
with a cheerful voice, “ that the horse was proper- 
ly suppcred up, and that the gudewife should 
make a bed up for him at the house, mair purpose- 
like and comfortable than the like o’ them could 
gie him.” 

“ Are the family at the house ?” said the stran- 
ger, with an interrupted and broken voice. 

“ No, stir ; they’re awa’ wi’ a’ the servants — 
they keep only twa now-a-days, and my gudewife, 
there, has the keys and the charge, though she’s 
no a fee’d servant. She has been born and bred 
in the tamily, and has a’ trust and management. 
If they were there, we behovedna to take sic free- 
dom without their order ; but when they are awa’, 
they wiU be wccl pleased we serve a stranger gen- 
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tleman. Miss Bellenden wad help a’ the haill 
war^d, at. her power were as gude as her will ; and 
her grandmother, Leddy Margaret, has an unco 
respect for the gentry, and she’s no ill to the poor 
bodies neither — And now, wife, what for are ye no 
getting forrit wi’ the sowens ?” 

“ Never mind, lad,” rejoined Jenny, “ ye sail 
hae them in gijde time ; I ken weel that ye like 
your brose het.” 

Cuddie fidgetted, and laughed with a peculiar 
expression of intelligence at this repartee, which 
was followed by a dialogue of little consequence 
betwixt his wife and him, in which the stranger 
took no share. At length he suddenly inteirupted 
them by the question — “ Can you teU me when 
Lord Evandale’s marriage takes place ?” 

“ Very soon, we expect,” answered Jenny, before 
it was possible for her husband to reply ; “ it wad 
hae been ower afore now, but for the death o’ auld 
Major Bellenden.” 

“ Tlie excellent old man !” said the stranger ; 
“ I heard at Edinburgh he was no more — Was he 
long ill ?” 

“ He couldna be said to baud up his head after 
his brother’s wife and his niece were turned out o’ 
their ain house ; and he had himsel sair borrowing 
siller to stand the law — ^but it was in the latter 
end o’ King James’s days— and Basil Olifant, who 
claimed the estate, turned a papist to please the 
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managers, and then naething was to be refused 
him ; sae the law gaed agane the leddics at last, 
after they had fought a weary sort o’ years about 
it ; and, as I said before, the Major ne’er held up 
his head again. . And then cam the pitting awa’ 
o’ the Stuart line ; and, though he had but little 
reason to like them, he couldna brook that, and it 
clean broke the heart o’ him, and creditors cam to 
Chamwood and cleaned out a’ that was there — ^he 
was never rich, the gude auld man, for he dow’d 
na see ony body want.” 

“ He was, indeed,” said the stranger, with a faul- 
tering voice, “ an admirable man — that is, I have 
heard that he was so. — So the ladies were left with- 
out fortune, as well’Is without a protector?” 

“ They will neither want the tane nor the tother 
while Lord Evandale lives,” said Jenny ; “ he has 
been a true friend in their griefs — E’en to the house 
they live in is his lordship’s ; and never man, as 
my auld gudemother used to say, since the days of 
the patriarch Jacob, served sae lang and sae sair 
for a wife as gude Lord Evandale has dune.” 

“ And why,” said the stranger, with a voice that 
quivered with emotion, " why was he not sooner 
rewarded by the object of his attachment ?” 

“ There was the law-suit to be ended,” said 
•Jenny readily, “ forby many other family arrange- 
ments.” 
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“ Ka, but,” said Cuddie, “ there was another 
r.^ason forby ; for the young leddy ” 

“ Whisht, baud your tongue, and sup your sow- 
ens,” said his wife ; “ I see the gentleman’s far 
frae weel, and downa eat our coarse supper — I wad 
kill him a chicken in an instant.” 

“ There is no occasion,” said the stranger ; “ I 
shall want onlj a glass of water, and to be left 
alone.” 

“ You’ll gie yoursel the trouble then to follow 
me,” said Jenny, lighting a small lantern, “ and 
I’ll shew you the way.” 

Cuddie also proffered his assistance ; but his wife 
reminded him, “ That the ba^ns would be left to 
fight thegither, and coup ane Mither into the fire,” 
so that he remained to take charge of the menage. 

His wife led the way up* a little winding path, 
which, after threading some thickets of sw'eet-briar 
and honeysuckle, conducted to the back door of a 
small garden. Jenny undid the latch, and they 
passed through an old-fashioned flower garden, with 
its clipped yew hedges and formal parterres, to a 
glass-sashed door, which she opened with a master- 
key, and lighting a candle, which she placed upon 
a small work-table, asked pardon for leaving him 
there for a few minutes, until she prepared his apart- 
ment. She did not exceed five minutes in these 
preparations ; but, when she returned, was startled 
to find that the stranger had sunk forward with his 
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head upon the table, in what she at first appre- 
hended to be a swoon. As she advanced to him, 
however, she could discover by his short-drawn sobs 
that it was a paroxysm of mental agony. She pru- 
dently drew back until he raised his head, and then 
shewing herself, without seeming to have observed 
his agitation, informed him, that his bed was pre- 
pared. The stranger gazed at her 9. moment, as if 
to collect the sense of her words. She repeated 
them, and only bending his head, as an indication 
that he understood her, he entered the apartment, 
the door of which she pointed out to him. It was 
a small bed-chamber, used, as she informed him, 
by Lord Evandale when a guest at Fairy-knowe, 
connecting, on one side, with a little china-cabinet 
which opened to the garden, and on the other, with 
a saloon, from which it was only separated by a thin 
wainscot partition. Having wished the stranger 
better health and good rest, Jenny descended as 
speedily as she could to her own mansion. 

“ O, Cuddie !” she exclaimed to her helpmate 
as she entered, “ I doubt we’re ruined folk !” 

“ How can that be? What’s the matter wi’ 
ye ?” returned the imperturbed Cuddie, who was 
one of those persons who do not easily take alarm 
at any thing. 

“ Wha d’ye think yon gentleman is ? — O, that 
ever ye suld hae asked him to light here !” exclaim- 
ed Jenny. 
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“ Why, wha the mu^e de’il d’ye say he is ? 
There’s nae law against harbouring aiid intercom- 
mumcating now,” said Cuddie ; “ sae whig or tory, 
what need we care whae he be ?” 

“ Ay, but it’s ane will ding Lord Evandale’s 
marriage ajee yet, if it’s no the better looked to,” 
said Jenny ; “ it’s Miss Edith’s first joe, your aiu 
auld maister, Cuddie.” 

“ The de’il, woman !” exclaimed Cuddie, start- 
ing up, “ trow ye that I am blind ? I wad hae 
kenn’d Mr Harry Morton amang a hunder.” 

“ Ay, but, Cuddie lad,” replied Jenny, “ though 
ye are no blind, ye are no sae notice-taking as I 
am.” 

“ Weel, what for needs ye cast that up to me 
just now ? or what did ye see about the man that 
was like our Maister Harry ?” 

“ 1 will tell ye,” said Jenny ; “ I jaloused his 
keeping his face frac us, and speaking wi’ a made- 
like voice, sae I e’en tried him wi’ some tales o’ lang 
sync, and when I spake o’ the brose, ye ken, he did- 
na just laugh — ^lie’s ower grave for that now-a-days, 
— but he gae a gledge wi’ his e’e that I kenn’d he 
took up what I said. And a’ his distress is about 
Miss Edith’s marriage, and I ne’er saw a man mair 
tane down wi’ true love in my days — I might say 
man or woman — only I mind how ill Miss Edith 
was when she first gat word that him and you (ye 
rauckle graceless loon) were coming against Tillie* 
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tudlem wi’ the rebels. — But what’s the matter wi* 
the man now ?” 

“ What’s the matter wi’ me indeed !” smd Cud- 
die, who was again hastily putting on some of the 
garments he had stripped himself of, “urn I no 
gaun up this moment to see my maister ?” 

“ Indeed, Cuddie, ye are gaun nae sic gate,” said 
Jenny, coolly and resolutely. . 

“ The de’il’s in the wife,” said Cuddie ; “ d’ye 
think I am to be John Tamson’s man, and mais- 
tored by women a’ the days o’ my life ?” 

“ And wha’s man wad ye be ? And wha wad ye 
hae to maister ye but me, Cuddie, lad ?” answered 
Jenny. “ I’ll gar ye comprehend in the making 
of a hay-band. Naebody kens that this young gen- 
tleman lives but oursels, and frae that he keeps him- 
sel up sac close, I am judging that he’s purposing, 
if he faud Miss Edith either married, or just gaun 
to be married, he wad just slide awa’ easy, and gie 
them nae mair trouble. But if Miss Edith keun’d 
that he was living, and if she were standing before 
the very minister wi’ Lord Evandale when it was 
tauld to her, I’se warrant she wad say no when she 
suld say yes.” 

“ Weel,” replied Cuddie, “ and what’s my bu- 
siness wi’ that ? if Miss Edith likes her auld •joe 
better than her new ane, what for suld she no be 
free to change her mind like ither folk? Ye ken, 
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Jrany, aye thieeps he had a promise frae 

yoUrseL” 

“ Halliday’s a liar, and ye’re naething but a go- 
meril to hearken till him, Cuddie. And then f<n* 
this leddy’s choice, lack-a-day !— ye may be sure a’ 
the gowd Mr Morton has is on the outside o’ his 
coat, and how can he keep Leddy Margaret and 
the young leddy ?” 

“ Tsna there Milnwood ?” said Cuddie. “ Nae 
doubt, the auld laird left his house-keeper the life- 
rent, as he heard nought o’ his nephew ; but it’s 
but speaking the auld wife fair, and they may a’ 
live brawly thegithcr, Leddy Margaret and a’.” 

“ Hout tout, lad,” replied Jenny, “ ye ken them 
little to think Icddies o’ their rank wad set up house 
wi’ auld Ailie Wilson, when they’re maist ower 
proud to take favours frae Lord Evandale himsel. 
Na, na, they maun follow the camp, if she tak 
Morton.” 

" That wad sort ill wi’ the auld leddy, to be 
sure,” said Cuddie ; “ she wad hardly win ower a 
lang day in the baggage-wain.” 

“ Then sic a flyting as there wad be between 
them, a’ about whig and tory,” continued Jenny. 

“To be sure,” said Cud^e, “ the auld leddy’s 
‘ unto kittle in thae points.” 

“ And then, Cuddie,” continued his helpmate, 
who had reserved her strongest argument to the 
last. “ if this marriage wi’ Lord Evandale is bro- 
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ken off, wliat comes 6’ our ain hit free house, and 
the kale-yard, and the cow’s grass ?— *1 trow that 
baith ns and thae bonny bairns will be turned on 
the wide warld.* 

Here Jenny began to whimper — Cuddie writhed 
himself this way and that way, the very picture of 
indecision. At length he broke out, “ Weel, wo- 
man, canna ye tell us what we suld do, without 
a’ this din about it ?” 

“ Just do naething at a’,” said Jenny. “ Never 
seem to ken ony thing about this gentleman, and 
for your life say a word that he suld hae been here 
or up at the house. — An I had kenn’d, I wad hae 
gi’en him ray ain bed, and sleepit in the byre, or he 
had gane up by ; but it canna be helpit now. The 
neist thing’s to get him cannily awa’ the mom, and 
1 judge he’ll be in nae hurry to come back again.” 

“My puir maister!” said Cuddie; “ and maun 
I no speak to him, then ?” 

“ For your life, no,” said Jenny; “ye’re no 
obliged to ken him ; and I wadna hae tauld ye, 
only I feared ye wad ken him in the morning.” 

“ Aweel,” said Cuddie, sighing heavily, “ I’se 
awa’ to pleugh the outfield then ; for, if I am no 
to speak to him, I wad rather be out o’ the gate.” 

“ Very right, my dear,” replied Jenny ; “ nhe- 
body has better sense than you when ye crack a bit 
wi’ ane ower your affairs ; but ye suld ne’er do ony 
thing aff hand out o’ your ain head.” 
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“ Ane wad tbitik it’s true,” quoth Cuddie ; “ for 
I hae aye had scone carline, or quean or another, 
to gar me gang their gate instead o’ my ain. There 
was first my mither,” he continued, as he undress- 
ed and tumbled himself into bed — “ then there 
was Leddy Margaret didna let me ca’ my soul my 
ain — then ray mither and her quarrelled, and pu’ed 
me twa ways at aiies, as if ilk ane had an end o’ 
me, like Punch and the Deevil rugging about the 
Baker at the fair — and now I hae gotten a wife,” 
he murmured in continuation, as he stowed the 
blankets around his person, “ and she’s like to tak 
the giriding o’ me a’ thegither.” 

“ And amna I the best guide ever ye had in a’ 
your life ?” said Jenny, as she closed the conversa- 
tion by assuming her place beside her husband, and 
extinguishing the candle. 

Leaving this couple to their repose, we have next 
to inform the reader, that, early on the following 
morning, two ladies on horseback, attended by their 
servants, arrived at the house of Fairy-knowe, 
whom, to Jenny’s utter confusion, she instantly re- 
cognized as Miss Bellenden, and Lady Emily Ha- 
milton, a sister of Lord Evandale. 

“ Had I no better gang to the house to put 
things to rights?" said Jenny, confounded with 
this unexpected apparition. 

“We want nothing but the pass-key,” said Miss 
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Bellendoi ; ” Gudyill will open the Windows of 
the little parlour.” 

“ The little pariour’s locked, and the lock’s 
spoiled,” answered Jenny, who recollected the local 
sympathy between that apartment and the bed- 
chamber of her guest. 

“ In the red parlour, then,” said Miss Bellehden, 
and rode up to the front of the house, but by an ap- 
proach different from that through which Morton 
had been conducted. 

“ All will be out,” thought .Tenny, “ unless I 
can get him smuggled out of the house the back 
way.” 

So saying, she sped up the bank in great tribula- 
tion and uncertainty. 

“ I had better hae said at ancc there was a 
stranger there,” was her next natural reflection. 
“ But then they wad hae been for asking him to 
breakfast. O, Lord ! what will I do ? — And there’s 
Gudyill walking in the garden, too !” she exclaim- 
ed internally on approaching the wicket — " and I 
daunia gang in the back way till he’s aff* the coast. 
O, Lord ! what will become of us ?” 

In this state of perplexity she approached the 
ci-devant butler, with the purpose of decoying him 
out of the garden. But John Gudyill’s tenjper 
was not improved by his decline in rank and in- 
crease in years. Like many peevish people, too, 
he seemed to have an intuitive perception as to 
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was most bkely to tease those whom he con- 
versed with ; and, upon the present occasion, all 
Jenny’s efforts to remove him from the garden ser- 
ved only to root him in it as fast as if he had been 
one of the shrubs. Unluckily, also, he had com- 
m^ced florist during his residence at Fairy-knowe, 
and, leaving all other things to the charge of Lady 
Emily’s servant, his first care was dedicated to the 
flowers, which he had taken under his special pro- 
tection, and which he propped, dug, and watered, 
prosing all the while upon their respective merits 
to poor Jenny, who stood by him trembling, and 
almost crying, with anxiety, fear, and impatience. 

Fate seemed determined to win a match against 
Jenny this unfortunate morning. So soon as the 
ladies entered the house, they observed that the 
door of the little parlour, the very apartment out 
of which she was desirous of excluding them, on ac- 
count of its contiguity to the room in which Mor- 
ton slept, was not only unlocked, but absolutely 
ajar. Miss Bellenden was too much engaged with 
her own immediate subjects of reflection, to take 
much notice of the circumstance, but, commanding 
the servant to open the window-shutters, walked 
into the room along with her friend. 

f* He is not yet come,” she said. “ What can 
your brother possibly mean?— -Why express so 
anxious a wish that we should meet him hare ? 
And why not come to Castlc-Dinnmi, as he pro- 
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posed ? I own, my dear Gmily, that, even cmgaged 
as we are to eadb other, and with the sanction of 
your presence, I do not feel that I have done quite 
right in indulging him.” 

“ Evandale was never capridous,” answered his 
sister ; “ I am sure he will satisfy us with his rea- 
sons, and if he does not, I will help you to scold 
him.” 

“ What I chiefly fear,” said E^itli, “ is. his ha- 
ving engaged in some of the plots of this fluctuating 
and unhappy time. 1 know his heart is with that 
dreadful Claverhouse and his army, and I believe 
he would have joined them ere now but for my 
uncle’s death, which gave him so much additional 
trouble on our account. How singular, that one so 
rational and so deeply sensible of the errors of the 
exiled family, should be ready to risk all for their 
restoration !” 

“ What can I say ?” answered Lady Emily ; 

“ it is a point of honour with Evandale. Our fe- 
mily have always been loyal..— .he served long in the 
Guards — ^the Viscount of Dundee was his com- 
mander and his friend for years — ^he is looked on 
with an evil eye by many of his own relations, who 
set down his inactivity to the score of want of 
spirit. You must be aware, my dear Edith, Jhow. ' 
often family connexions, and early predilections, 
influence our actions more than abstract arguments. 
But I trust Evandale will continue quiet, thot^h, 
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to tell you truth, I believe you are the only one 
who can keep him so.” 

And how is it in my power ?” said Miss Bel- 
lenden. 

“ You can furnish him with the Scriptural apo- 
logy for not going forth with the host, — ‘ he has 
married a wife, and therefore cannot come.’ ” 

“ I have promised,” said Edith, in a faint voice ; 
“ but I- trust I shall not be urged on the score of 
time.” 

“ Nay,” said Lady Emily, “ I will leave Evan- 
dale (and here he comes) to plead his own cause.” 

“ Stay, stay, for God’s sake,” said Edith, endea- 
vouring to detain her. 

“ Not I, not I,” said the young lady, making 
her escape ; “ the third person makes a silly figure 
on such occasions. When you want me for break- 
fast, I will be found in the willow-walk by the 
river.” 

As she tripped out of the room, LordEvandalc 
entered — “ Good-morrow, brother, and goodbye 
till breakfast-time,” said the lively young lady ; “ I 
trust you will give Miss Bcllenden some good rea- 
sons for disturbing her rest so early in the mom- 
ing. 

A nd so saying, she left them together without 
waiting a reply. 

“ And now, my lord,” said Edith, “ may I de- 
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sire to know the meaning of your singular request 
to meet you here at so early an hour ?” 

She was about to add, that she hardly felt her- 
self excusable in having complied with it ; but, 
upon looking at the person whom she addressed, 
she was struck dumb by the singular and agitated 
expression of his countenance, and interrupted her- 
self to exclaim — “ For God’s sake, what is the mat- 
ter ?” 

“ His Majesty’s faithful subjects have gained a 
gicat and most decisivevictory near Blair of Athole; 
but, alas ! my gallant friend, Lord Dundee ” 

“ Has fallen ?” said Edith, anticipating the rest 
of his tidings. 

“ True — ^most true — he has fallen in the arras of 
victory, and not a man remains of talents and in- 
fluence sufficient to fill up his loss in King James’s 
service. This, Edith, is no time for temporizing 
with our duty. I have given directions to raise 
my followers, and I must take leave of you this 
evening.” 

“ Do not think of it, my lord,” answered 
Edith ; “ your life is essential to your friends ; do 
not throw it away in an adventure so rash. What 
can your single arm, and the few tenants or ser- 
vants who might follow you, do against the fdfee 
of almost all Scotland, the Highland clans only 
excepted ?” . 

“ Listen to me, Edith,” said I.<ord Evandalc. 
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“la® not 80 rash as you may suppose me, nor are 
my present motives of such light importance as to 
affect only those personally dependent on myself. 
The Life Guards, with whom I served so long, 
although new-modelled and new-officered by the 
Prince of Orange, retain a predilection for the cause 
of their rightful master ; and" — (and here he whis- 
pered as if he feared even the walls of the apart- 
ment had ears) — “ when my foot is known to be 
in the stirrup, two regiments of cavalry have sworn 
to renounce the usurper’s service, and fight under 
my orders. They delayed only till Dundee should 
descend into the Low Countries ; — ^but, since he 
is no more, which of his successors dare take that 
decisive step, unless encouraged by the troops de- 
claring themselves ? Meantime, the zeal of the sol- 
diers will die away. I must bring them to a de- 
cision while their hearts are glowing with the vic- 
tory their old leader has obtained, and burning to 
avenge his untimely death.” 

“ And will you, on the faith of such men as you 
know these soldiers to be,” said Edith, “ take a 
part of such dreadful moment ?” 

“ I will,” said Lord Evandale — “ I must ; my 
honour and loyalty are both pledged for it.” 

And all for the sake,” continued MissBellen- 
den, “ of a prince, whose measures, while he was on 
the throne, no one could condemn more than Lord 
Evandale ?” 
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“ Most true,” replied Lord Evandale ; ** and as 
I resented, even during the plenitude of his power, 
his innovations on church and state, like a free- 
bom subject, I am determined I will assert his 
real rights, when he is in adversity, like a loyal one. 
Let courtiers and sycophants flatter power and de- 
sert misfortune, I will neither do the one nor the 
other.” 

“ And if you are determined to act what my 
feeble judgment must still term rashly, why give 
yourself the pain of this untimely meeting ?” 

“ Were it not enough to answer,” said Lord 
Evandale, “ that, ere rushing on battle, I wished 
to bid adieu to my betrothed bride ? — Surely it is 
judging coldly of my feelings, and shewing too 
plainly the indifference of your own, to question my 
motive for a request so natural.” 

“ Hut why in this place, my lord ?” said Edith 
— “ why with such peculiar circumstances of mys- 
tery ?” 

“ Because,” he replied, putting a letter into her 
hand, “ I have yet another request, which I dare 
hardly proffer, even when prefaced by these creden- 
tials.” 

In baste and terror Edith glanced over the let- 
ter, which was from her grandmother. 

“ My dearest childe,” such was its tenor in style 
and spdling, “ I never more deeply regretted the 
reumatizm, which disqualified me from riding on 
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hoTfieljacki than at this present writing, when I 
would most have wished to be where this paper 
will soon be, that is at Fairy-knowe, with my poor 
dear Willie’s only child. But it is the will of God 
I should not be with her, which I conclude to be 
the case, as much for the pain I now suffer, as be- 
cause it hath now not given way either to cam> 
momile poultices or to decoxion of wild mustard, 
wherewith I have often relieved others. Therefore, 
I must tell you, by writing instead of word of 
mouth, that, as my young I^ord Evandale is called 
to the present campaign, both by his honour and 
his duty, he hath earnestly solicited me that the 
bonds of holy matrimony be knitted before his de- 
parture to the wars between you and him, in im- 
plement of the indenture formerly entered into for 
that cfFeck, whereuntill, as I see no raisonable ob- 
jcxion, so I trust that you, who have been always 
a good and obedient childc, will not devize any 
which has less than raison. It is trew that the 
contrax of our house have heretofore been celebra- 
ted in a manner more befitting our Rank, and not 
in private, and with few witnesses, as a thing done 
in a comer. But it has been Heaven’s own free- 
will, as well as those of the kingdom where we live, 
to take away from us om estate, and from the King 
his throne. Yet I trust He will yet restore the 
rightful heir to the throne, and turn his heart to 
the true Protestant Episcopal faith, which I have 
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the better ri^t to expect to see even with my old 
eyes, as I have beheld the royal family when they 
were struggling as sorely with masterful usurpers 
and rebels as they are now ; that is to say, when 
his most sacred Majesty, Charles the Second of 
happy memory, honoured our poor house of Tillie- 
tndlem, hy taking his di^une therein,” &c. &c. &c. 

We will not abuse the reader’s patience by quo- 
ting more of I..ady Margaret’s prolix epistle. Suf- 
fice it to say, that it closed by laying her commands 
on her grandchild to consent to the solemnization 
of her marriage without loss of time. 

“ I never thought till this instant,” said Edith, 
dropping the letter from her hand, “ that Lord 
Evandale would have acted ungenerously.” 

“ Ungenerously, Edith ?” replied her lover. 

“ And how can you apply such a term to my de- 
sire to call you mine, ere I part from you perhaps ' 
for ever ?” 

“ Lord Evandale ought to have remembered,” 
said Edith, “ that when his perseverance, and, I 
must add, a due sense of his merit and of the obli- 
gations we owed him, wrung from me a slow con- 
sent that I would one day comply with his wishes, 

I made it my condition, that I should not be press- 
ed to a hasty accomplishment of my promise ; ^nd * 
now he avails himself of his interest with ray only 
remaining relative, to hurry me with precipitate 
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and even indelicate importunity. There is more 
sdl^mess than generosity, my l(»d, in such eager 
and urgent solicitation.” 

Lord Evandale, evidently much hurt, took two 
or three turns through the apartment ere he re- 
plied to this accusation ; at length he spoke — ** I 
should have escaped this painful charge, durst I at 
once have mentioned to Miss Bellenden my prin- 
cipal reason for urging this request. It is one which 
she will probably despise on her own account, but 
which ought to weigh with her for the sake of Lady 
Margaret. My death in battle must give my whole 
estate to my heirs of entail ; my forfeiture as a trai- 
tor, by the usurping government, may vest it in the 
Prince of Orange, or some Dutch favourite. In 
either case, my venerable friend and betrothed bride 
must remain unprotected and in poverty. Vested 
with the rights and provisions of Lady Evandale, 
Edith will find, in the power of supporting her aged 
parent, some consolation for having condescended 
to share the titles and fortunes of one who does not 
pretend to be worthy of her.” 

Editli was struck dumb by an argument which 
she had not expected, and was compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that Lord Evandale’s suit was mged 
wiui delicacy as well as with consideration. 

“ And yet,” she said, “ such is the waywardness 
with which my heart reverts to former times, that 
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I cannot,” (she burst into tears,) “ suppress a d^ree 
of ominous reluctance at fulfilling my eogagement 
upon such a brief summons.” 

“We have already fully considered this painful 
subject,” said Lord Evandale ; “ and I hoped, my 
dear Edith, your own inquiries, as well as mine, 
had fully convinced you that these r^rets were 
fruitless.” 

“ Fruitless indeed !” said Edith, with a deep 
sigh, which, as if by an unexpected echo, was re- 
peated from the adjoining apartment. Miss Bel- 
lenden started at the sound, and scarcely composed 
herself upon Lord Evandale’s assurances, that she 
had heard but the echo of her own respiration. 

“ It sounded strangely distinct,” she said, “ and 
almost ominous ; but my feelings are so harassed 
that the slightest trifle agitates them.” 

Lord Evandale eagerly attempted to sooth her 
alann and reconcile her to a measure, which, how- 
ever hasty, appeared to him the only means by 
which he could secure her independence. He urged 
his claim in virtue of the contract, her grandmo- 
ther’s wish and command, the propriety of insu- 
ring her comfort “and independence, and touched 
lightly on his own long attachment, which he had 
evinced by so many and such various servings. 
These Edith felt the more the less they were in- 
sisted upon ; and at length, as she had nothing to 
oppose to his ardour, excepting a causeless reluc- 
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tance, which she herself was ashamed to oppose 
ngaic.^t so much generosity, she was compelled to 
rest upon the impossibility of having the ceremo- 
ny performed upon such hasty notice, at such a 
time and place. But for all this Ijord Evandale 
was prepared*; and he explained, with joyful alacri- 
ty, that the former chaplain of his regiment was in 
attendance at the Lodge with a faithful domestic, 
once a non-commissioned officer in the same corps •; 
that his sister was also possessed of the secret ; and 
that Headrigg and his wife might be added to the 
list of witnesses, if agreeable to Miss Bellenden. 
As to the place, he had chosen it on very purpose. 
The marriage was to remain a secret, since Lord 
F/vandale was to depart in disguise very soon after 
it was solemnized, a circumstance which, had their 
union been public, must have drawn upon him the 
attention of the government, as being altogether 
unaccountable, unless from his being engaged in 
some dangerous design. Having hastily urged these 
motives and explained his arrangements, he ran, 
without waiting for an answer, to summon his sis- 
ter to attend his bride, while he went in search of 
the other persons whose presence was necessary. 

When Lady Emily arrived, she found her friend 
in an agony of tears, of which she was at some loss 
to comprehend the reason, being one of those dam- 
sels who think there is nothing either wonderful 
or terrible in matrimony, and joining with most 
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who knew him in thinking, that it could not be 
rendered peculiarly alarming by Lord Evandale 
being the bridegroom. Influenced by these feel- 
ings, she exhausted in succession all the usual ar- 
guments for courage, and all the expressions of 
sympathy and condolence ordinarily employed on 
such occasions. But when Lady Emily beheld her 
future sister-in-law deaf to all thpse ordinary to- 
pics of consolation — when she beheld tears follow 
fast and without intermission down cheeks as pale 
as marble — when she felt that the hand which she 
pressed, in order to enforce her arguments, turned 
cold within her grasp, and lay, like that of a corpse, 
insensible and unresponsive to her caresses, her 
feelings of sympathy gave way to those of hurt 
pride and pettish displeasure. 

“ 1 must own,” she said, “ that I am something 
at a loss to understand all this. Miss Bcllcnden. 
Months have passed since you agreed to marry my 
brother, and you have postponed the fulfilment of 
your engagement from one period to another, as if 
you had to avoid some dishonourable or highly dis- 
agreeable connection. 1 think I can answer for 
Lord Evandale, that he will seek no woman’s hand 
against her inclination ; and, though his sister, I 
may boldly say, that he docs not need to urge any 
lady farther than her inclinations carry her. You 
will forgive me. Miss Bellenden ; but your present 
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distress augurs ill for my brother’s future happi- 
nes >, and I must needs say, that he does not merit 
all these expressions of dislike and dolour, and that 
they seem an odd return for an attachment which 
he has manifested so long, and in so many ways.” 

“ You are right, Lady Emily,” said Edith, dry- 
ing her eyes, and endeavouring to resume her na- 
tural manner, though still betrayed by her fault- 
ering voice and the paleness of her cheeks — “ You 
are quite right — liord Evandale merits such usage 
from no one, least of all from her whom he has ho- 
noured with his regard. But if I have given way, 
for the last time, to a sudden and irresistible hurst 
of feeliiig, it is iny consolation, Lady Emily, that 
your brother knows the cause ; that I have hid 
nothing from him, and that he, at least, is not ap- 
prehensive of finding in Edith Bellenden a wife 
undeserving of his affection. But still you arc 
right, and I merit your censure for indulging for 
a moment fruitless regret and painful remembran- 
ces. It shall be so no longer ; my lot is cast with 
Evandale, and with him I am resolved to bear it. 
Notliing shall in future occur to excite his com- 
plaints, or the resentment of his relations ; no idle 
recollections of ])ast times shall intervene to pre- 
vent the zealous and affectionate discharge of my 
duty ; no v aiu illusions recall the memory of other 
days ’ 

As she spoke these words, she slowly raised her 
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eyes, which had before been hidden by licr hand, 
to tlie latticed window of her apartment, which was 
partly open, uttered a dismal shriek, and fainted. 
Lady EmUy turned her eyes in the same direction, 
but saw only the shadow of a man, which seemed 
to disappear from the window, and, terrified more by 
the state of Edith than by the apparition she had 
herself witnessed, she uttered scream upon scream 
for assistance. Her brother soon anived with the 
chaplain and .Jenny Dennison, but strong and vi- 
gorous remedies were necessary ere they could rccal 
IMiss Jiellcndcn to sense and motion. Even then 
her language was wild and incoherent. 

“ Press me no farther,” she said to J-<ord l^lvan- 
dale ; “ it cannot be — Heaven and earth — the li- 
ving and the dead, have leagued themselves against 
this ill-otnencd union. Take all I can give — my 
sisterly regard — my devoted friendship. I will love 
you as a sister, and serve you as a bondswoman, but 
never speak to me more of marriage.” 

'J'he astonishment of Lord Evandale may easily 
be conceived. 

“ Emily,” he said to his sister, “ this is your 
doing — I was accursed when I thought of bringing 
you here — some of your confounded folly has driven 
her mad !” • 

“ On my word, brother,” answered Jjady J'lmily, 
“ you’re sufficient to drive all the women in Scot- 
land mad. Because your mistress seems much dis- 
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posed to jilt you, you quarrel yrith your sister who 
has been arguing in your cause, and had brought 
her to a quiet hearing, when, all of a sudden, a 
man looked in at a window, whom her crazed sen- 
sibility mistook either for you or some one else, 
and has treated us gratis with an excellent tragic 
scene.” 

“ What maa ? What window ?” said Lord 
Evandale, in impatient displeasure. “ Miss Bellen- 
den is incapable of trifling with me ; and yet what 
else could have ” 

“ Hush ! hush !” said Jenny, whose interest lay 
particularly in shifting further inquiry ; “ for llea- 
ven’s sake, my lord, speak low, for my lady begins 
to recover.” 

Edith was no sooner somewhat restored to her- 
self, than she begged, in a feeble voice, to be left 
alone with Lord Evandale. All retreated, Jenny 
with her usual air of officious simplicity. Lady 
Emily and the chaplain with that of awakened cu- 
riosity. No sooner had they left the apartment 
than Edith beckoned I^ord Evandale to sit beside 
her on the couch ; her next motion was to take bis 
hand, in spite of his surprised resistance, to her 
lips ; her last was to sink from her seat and to clasp 
his'knees. 

“ Forgive me, my lord !’’ she exclaimed — “ For- 
give me ! — I must deal most untruly by you, and 
break a solemn engagement. You have my friend- 
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ship, my highest regard, my most sincere gratitude 
— You have more ; you have my word and my 
faith — But, O, forgive me, for the fault is not mine 
—you have not my love, and I cannot marry you 
without a sin !” 

“ You dream, my dearest Edith !” said Evan- 
dale, perplexed in the utmost degree, — “ you let 
your imagination beguile you ; this, is but some de- 
lusion of an over-sensitive mind ; the person whom 
you preferred to me has been long in a better world, 
where your unavailing regret cannot follow him, or, 
if it could, would only diminish his happiness.” 

“You are mistaken. Lord Evandale,” said Edith, 
solemnly. “ I am not a sleep-walker or a mad wo- 
man. No — I could not have believed from any one 
what I have seen. But, having seen him, I must 
believe mine own eyes.” 

“ Seen him ? — seen whom ?” asked Lord Evan- 
dale, in great anxiety. 

“ Henry Morton,” replied Edith, uttering these 
two words as if they were her last, and very nearly 
fainting when she had done so. 

“ Miss Bellenden,” said Lord Evandale, “ you 
treat me like a fool or a child ; if you repent your 
engagement to me,” he continued, indignantly, “ I 
am not a man to enforce it against your inclina- 
tion ; but deal with me as a man, and forbear this 
trifling.” 

He was about to go on, when he perceived, from 
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her quivering eye and pallid cheek, that nothing 
lebA*,than imposture was intended, and that by 
whatever means her imagination had been so im- 
pressed, it was really disturbed by unaffected awe 
and terror. He changed his tone, and exerted all 
his eloquence in endeavouring to sooth and extract 
from her the secret cause of siich terror. 

“ I saw him !” she repeated — “ I saw Henry 
iMorton stand at that window, and look into the 
apartment at the moment I was on the point of 
abjuring him for ever. His face was darker, thin- 
ner, and paler than it was wont to be ; his dress 
was a horseman’s cloak, and hat looped down over 
his face ; his expression was like that he wore on 
tliat dreadful morning when he was examined by 
Clavcrhoiise at Tillietudlcm. Ask your sister, ask 
Lady Emily, if she did not see him as well as I. 
— I know what lias called him up — he came to 
upbraid me, that, while my heart was with him in 
the deep and dead .sea, I was about to give my hand 
to another. My lord, it is ended between you and 
me — be the consequences what they will, she can- 
not marry whose union disturbs the repose of the 
dead.” 

“ Good Heaven !” said Evandalc, as he paced 
thcJ'^room, half mad himself with surprise and vex- 
ation, “ her fine understanding must be totally 
ovenhrown, and that by the effort which she has 
made to comply with my ill-timed, though well- 
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meant, request. Without rest and attention, her 
health is ruined for ever.” 

At this moment the door opeiiecl, and Halliday, 
who had been Lord Evandale’s principal personal 
attendant since they both left the Guards at the 
Revolution, stumbled into the room with a coun- 
tenance as pale and ghastly as terror could paint it. 

“ What is the matter next, Halliday ?” cried his 
master, starting up. Any discovery of the ” 

lie had just recollection sufficient to stop short, 
in the midst of the dangerous sentence. 

“ No, sir,” said Halliday, “ it is not that, nor 
any thing like that ; but I have seen a ghost !'’ 

“ A ghost ! you eternal idiot !” said I^ord Evan- 
dale, forced altogether out of his patience ; “ Has 
all mankind sworn to go mad in order to drive me 
so ? — What ghost, you simpleton ?” 

“ The ghost of Henry Morton, the whig captain 
at Bothwell Biadgc,” replied Halliday. “ He pass- 
ed by me like a fire-flaught when I was in the 
garden ! ’ 

“ This is midsummer madness,” said Lord Evan- 
dale, “ or there is some strange villainy afloat.-- — 
Jenny, attend your lady to her chamber, while I 
endeavour to find a clew to all this.” 

But Lord Evandalc’s inquiries were in Tjain. 
Jenny, who might have given (had she chosen) a 
very satisfactory explanation, had an interest to 
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leave the matter in darkness ; and interest was a 
matter ,.hich now weighed principally with Jenny, 
since the possession of an active and affectionate 
husband in her own proper right had altogether 
allayed her spirit of coquetry. She had made the 
best use of the first moments of confusion hastily 
to remove all traces of any one having slept in the 
apartment adjoining to the parlour, and even to 
erase the mark of footsteps beneath the window 
through which she conjectured Morton’s face had 
been seen, while attempting, ere he left the garden, 
to gain one look at her whom he had so long loved, 
and was now on the point of losing for ever. That 
he had passed Halliday in the garden was equally 
clear ; and she learned from her elder boy, whom 
she had employed to have the stranger’s horse sad- 
dled and ready for his departure, that he had rushed 
into the stable, thrown the child a guinea, and, 
mounting his horse, ridden with fearful rapidity 
down towards the Clyde. The secret was, there- 
fore, in their own family, and Jenny was resolved 
it should remain so. 

“ For, to be sure,” she said, “ although her lady 
and Halliday kenn’d Mr Morton by broad daylight, 
that was nae reason I suld own to kenning him in 
the«gloamiug and by candle-light, and him key- 
ing his face frae Cuddic and me a’ the time.” 

So she stood resolutely mron the negative when 
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examined by Lord Evandale. As for Halliday, 
he could only say, that, as he entered the garden- 
door, the supposed apparition met him, walking 
swiftly, and with a visage on which anger and grief 
appeared to be contending. 

“ He knew him well,” he said ; “ having been 
repeatedly guard upon him, and obliged to write 
down his marks of stature and visage in case of 
escape. And there were few faces like Mr Mor- 
ton’s.” 

But what should make him haunt the country, 
where he was neither hanged nor shot, he, the said 
Halliday, did not pretend to conceive. 

Lady Emily confessed she had seen the face of 
a man at the window, but her evidence went no 
farther. John Gudyill deponed nil novit in causa. 
He had left his gardening to get his morning dram 
just at the time when the apparition had taken 
place. T^ady Emily’s servant was waiting orders 
in the kitchen, and there was not another being 
within a quarter of a mile of the house. 

Lord Evandale returned perplexed and dissatis- 
fied in the highest degree, at beholding a plan 
which he thought necessary not less for the pro- 
tection of Edith in contingent circumstances, than 
for the assurance of his own happiness, and «vhich ‘ 
he had brought so very near perfection, thus broken 
off without any apparent or rational cause. His 
knowledge of Edith’s character placed her beyond 
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the suspicion of covering any capricious change of 
det 'nniiiation by a pretended vision. But he would 
have set the apparition down to the influence of an 
overstrained imagination, agitated by the circum- 
stances in which she had so suddenly been placed, 
had it not been for tlic coinciding testimony of 
Halliday, who had no reason for thinking of Mor- 
ton more than any other person, and knew nothing 
of Miss Bellenden’s vision when he promulgated 
his own. On the other hand, it seemed in the 
highest degree improbable, that Morton, so long 
and so vainly sought after, and who was, with such 
good reason, supposed to be lost when the A^ryheid 
of Rotterdam went down with crew and passen- 
gers, should be alive and lurking in this country, 
where there was no longer any reason why he should 
not openly shew himself, since the present govern- 
ment favoured his party in politics. 

When Lord Evan dale reluctantly brought him- 
self to communicate these doubts to the chaplain, 
in order to obtain his opinion, he could only ob- 
tain a long lecture on dgcmonology, in which, after 
quoting Delrio, and Burthoog, and 13e L’Anere, 
on the subject of apparitions, together with sundry 
civilians and common lawyers on the nature of tes- 
timony, the learned gentleman expressed his defi- 
nite and determined opinion to be, either that there 
had been an actual apparition of the deceased Hen- 
ry Morton’s spirit, — the possibility of which he 
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was, as a divine and a philosopher, rieither fully 
prepared to admit or to deny, — or else, that the 
said Henry JMorton, being still in rerum natura, 
had appeared in his pi'opcr person that morning ; 
or, finally, that some strong deceptio visas, or stri- 
king similitude of person, had deceived the eyes of 
Miss Bellenden and of Thomas Halliday. Which 
of these was the most probable hypothesis, the Doc- 
tor declined to pronounce, but expressed himself 
ready tc die in the opinion, that one or other of 
them had occasioned that morning’s disturbance. 

Ijord Evandalc soon hjid additional cause for 
distressful anxiety. Miss Bellenden was declared 
to be dangerously ill. 

“ 1 will not leave this place,” he exclaimed, “ tilt 
she is pronounced to be in safety. I neither can nor 
ought to do so ; for whatever may have been the 
immediate occasion of her illness, I gave the first 
cause for it by my most unhappy solicitation.” 

He established himself^ therefore, as a guest in 
the family, which the presence of his sister as well 
as of Lady Margaret Bellenden, (who, in despite 
of her rheumatism, caused herself to be transport- 
ed thither wlicn she heard of her grand-daughter’s 
illness,) rendered a step equally natural and deli- 
cate. And thus he anxiously awaited, untih^with-’ 
out injury to her health, Edith could sustain a 
final explanation, ere his departure on his expedi- 
tion. 
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“ She sh^ll never,” said the generous young man, 
“ look on her engagement with me as the means 
of fettering her to a union, the idea of which seems 
almost to unhinge her understanding.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

* 


Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shades ! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 

Where once iny careless childhood stray'd, 

A stranger yet to pain. 

Ode on a distant Prospect of Eton College. 

It is not by corporeal wants and infirmities only 
that men of the most dibtinguished talents arc le- 
velled, during their lifetime, with tlie common 
mass of mankind. There are periods of mental 
agitation when the firmest must be ranked with the 
weakest of his brethren ; and when, in paying the 
general tax of humauity, his distresses are even ag- 
gravated by feeling that ^ transgresses, in indul- 
gence of his grief, the rules of religion and philo- 
sophy, by which he endeavours in general to regu- 
late his passions and his actions. It was during 
such a paroxysm that the unfortunate Morton left 
Fairy-knowe. To know that his long-loved* and 
still-beloved Edith, whose image had filled his 
mind for so many years, was on the point of mar- 
riage to his early rival, who had laid claim to her 
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heart by so many services, as liardly left her a title 
to refuse his addresses, hitter as the intelligence 
was, yet came not as an unexpected blow. Du- 
ring his residence abroad he had once written to 
Edith. It was to bid lier farewell for ever, and 
to conjure her to forget him. He had requested 
her not to answer his letter, yet he half hoped, for 
many a day, that she might transgress his injunc- 
tion. The letter never reached her to whom it was 
addressed, and Morton, ignorant of its miscarriage, 
could only conclude himself laid aside and forgot- 
ten, according to his own self-denying request. 
All that he had heard of tlicir mutual relations 
since his return to Scotland, prepared him to ex- 
pect that he could only look upon Miss Eellenden 
as the betrothed bride of Lord Evandalc ; and, 
even if freed from the burthen of obligation to the 
latter, it would still have been inconsistent with 
his generosity of disposition to disturb their ar- 
rangements, by attempting the assertion of a claim, 
prescribed by abscnce,v.|^d barred by a thousand 
circumstances of difficulty. AVliy then did he seek 
the cottage which their broken fortunes had now 
rendered the retreat of I^ady Margaret Bellenden 
and her grand-daughter ? He yielded, we are un- 
der the necessity of acknowledging, to the impulse 
of an inconsistent wish, which many might have 
felt in his situation. 

Accident apprized him, while travelling towards 
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liis native district, that the ladies, near whose man- 
sion he must necessarily pass, were absent ; and 
learning tliat Cuddie and his wife acted as their 
principal domestics, he could not resist pausing at 
their cottage, to leani, if possible, the real progress 
which Lord Eivandale had made in the aflTections 
of Miss Bellcnden — alas ! no longer his Edith. 
This rash experiment ended as we have related, 
and he parted from the house of Fairy-knowc, con- 
scious that lie was s^ill beloved by Edith, yet com- 
pelled, by faith and honour, to reliiupiish her for 
ever. With what feelings he must have listened 
to the dialogue between Lord Evandalc and Edith, 
tlie greater part of which he involuntarily over- 
heard, the reader must conceive, for we dare not 
attempt to describe them. An hundred times he 
was tempted to burst upon tlieir interview, or to ex- 
claim aloud — “ Pldith, I yet live !”— and as often 
the recollection of her plighted troth, and of the 
debt of gratitude which he owed Lord Evandale, 
(to whose influence with (^verhousc he justly as- 
cribed his escape from tortiire and from death) w'ith- 
held him from a rashness which might indeed have 
involved all in farther distres.s, but gave little pros- 
pect of forwarding his own happiness. He re- 
pressed forcibly these selfish emotions, though ^ith 
an agony which thrilled his every nerve. 

“ No, Edith !” was his internal oath, “ never 
will I add a thorn to thy pillow — That which 
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his native district, that the ladies, near whose man- 
sion he must necessarily pass, were absent ; and 
learning that Cuddic and his wife acted as their 
principal domestics, he could not resist pausing at 
their cottage, to learn, if possible, the real progress 
which I^ord Jivandale had made in the affections 
of Miss Bellcnden — alas! no longer his Edith. 
This rash experiment ended as we have related, 
and he parted from the house of F airy-knowe, con- 
scious that lie was still beloved by Edith, yet com- 
pelled. by faith and honour, to relinquish her for 
ever. ^Vith what feelings he must have listened 
to the dialogue between Lord Evandale and Edith, 
the greater part of which he involuntarily over- 
heard, the reader must conceive, for we dare not 
attempt to describe them. An hundred times he 
was tempted to burst upon their interview, or to ex- 
claim aloud — “ Edith, I yet live 1” — and as often 
the recollection of her plighted troth, and of the 
debt of gratitude w'hich he owed Lord Evandale, 
(to whoso influence with t^verhouse he justly as- 
cribed his escape from torture and from death) with- 
held him from a rashness which might indeed have 
involved all in farther distress, but gave little pros- 
pect of forwarding his own happiness. He re- 
pressed forcibly these selfish emotions, though ^ith 
an agony which thrilled his every nerve. 

“ No, Edith !” was his internal oath, “ never 
will I add a thorn to thy pillow — That which 
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Heaven has ordained, let it be ; and let me not add, 
by my selfish sorrows, one atom’s weight to the 
burden thou hast to bear. I was dead to thee when 
thy resolution was adopted ; and never — ^never 
shalt thou know that Henry Morton still lives !” 

As he formed this resolution, diffident of his 
own power to keep it, and seeking that firmness 
in flight which, was every moment shaken by his 
continuing within hearing of Edith’s voice, he hast- 
ily rushed from his apartment by the little closet 
and the sashed door which led to the garden. 

But firmly as he thought his resolution was fix- 
ed, he could not leave the spot where the last tones 
of a voice so beloved still vibrated on his ear, with- 
out endeavouring to avail himself of the opportu- 
nity which the parlour window afforded, to steal 
one last glance at the lovely speaker. It was in 
this attempt, made while Edith seemed to have 
her eyes unalterably bent upon the ground, that 
Morton’s presence was detected by her raising tliem 
suddenly. So soon apj^er wild scream made this 
known to the unfortunate object of a passion so 
constant, and which seemed so ill-fated, he hurried 
from the place as if pursued by the furies. He 
passed Halliday in the garden without recogni- 
zing;, or even being sensible that he had seen him, 
threw himself on his horse, and, by a sort of in- 
stinct rather than recollection, took the first by- 
road, rather than the public road to Hamilton. 
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In all probability this prevented Lord Evandale 
from learning that he was actually in existence ; 
for the news that the Highlanders had obtained a 
decisive victory at Killiecrankie, had occasioned an 
accurate look-out to be kept on all the passes, for 
fear of some commotion among the Lowland Ja- 
cobites. They did not omit to post centinels on 
Bothwell Bridge, and as these n^en had not seen 
any traveller pass westward in that direction, and 
as, besides, their comrades stationed in the village 
of Bothwell were equally positive that none had 
gone eastward, the apparition, in the existence of 
which Edith and Halliday were equally positive, 
became yet more mysterious in the judgment of 
Lord Evandale, who was finally inclined to settle 
in the belief, that the heated and disturbed ima- 
gination of Edith had summoned up the phairtom 
she stated herself to have seen, and that Halliday 
luad, in some unaccountable manner, been infected 
by the same superstition. 

Meanwhile, the by-path which Morton pursued, 
with all the speed which his vigorous horse could 
exert, brought. him in a very few seconds to the 
brink of the Clyde, at a spot marked with the feet 
of horses, who were conducted to it as a watering- 
place. The steed, urged as he was to the gallop, « 
did not pause a single instant, but, throwing him- 
self into the river, was soon beyond his depth. The 
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plunge which the animal made as his feet quitted 
the gromd, with the feeling that the cold water 
rose above his sword-belt, were the first incidents 
which recalled Morton, whose movements had been 
hitherto mechanical, to the necessity of taking mea- 
sures for preserving himself and the noble animal 
which he bestrode. A perfect master of all manly 
exercises, the management of a horse in water was 
as familiar to him as when upon a meadow. He 
directed the animal’s course somewhat down the 
stream towards a low plain, or holm, which seemed 
to promise an easy egress from the river. In the 
first and second attempt to get on shore, the horse 
was frustrated by the nature of the ground, and 
nearly fell backwards on his rider. The instinct 
of self-preservation seldom fails, even in the most 
desperate circumstances, to recall the human mind 
to some degree of equipoize, unless when altoge- 
ther distracted by terror, and Morton was obliged 
to the danger in which he was placed for complete 
recovery of his self-possession. A third attempt, 
at a spot more carefully ‘and judiciously selected, 
succeeded better than the fonner,. and placed the 
horse and his rider in safety upon the farther bank 
of the Clyde. 

‘ “ But whither,” said Morton, in the bitterness 

of his heart, " am I now to direct my course ? or 
rather, what does it signify to which point of the 
compass a wretch so forlorn betakes himself? I 
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would to God, could the wish be without a sin, 
that these dark waters had flowed over me, and 
drowned my recollection of that which was, and 
that which is !” 

The sense of impatience, which the disturbed 
state of his feelings had occasioned, scarcely had 
vented itself in these violent expressions, ere he 
was struck with shame at having ^ven way to such 
a paroxysm. He remembered how signally the 
life which he now held so lightly in the bitterness 
of his disappointment, had been preserved through 
the almost incessant perils which had beset him 
since he entered upon his public career. 

“ I am a fool !” he said, “ and worse than a fool, 
to set light by that which Heaven has so often pre- 
served in the most marvellous manner. Something 
there yet remains for me in this world, were it only 
to bear my sorrows like a man, and to aid those 
who need my assistance. What have I seen, — 
what have I heard, but the very conclusion of that 
which I knew was to happen ? They” — (he durst 
not utter their names even in soliloquy) — “ they 
are embarrassed and in difficulties. She is strip- 
ped of her inheritance, and he seems rushing on 
some dangerous career, with which, but for the 
low voice in which he spoke, I might have become? * 
acquainted. Are there no means to aid or to warn 
them ?” 

As he pondered upon this topic, forcibly with- 
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drawing his mind from his own disappointment, 
and compelling his attention to the affairs of Edith 
and betrothed husband, the letter of Burley, 
long forgotten, suddenly rushed on his memory, 
like a ray of light darting through a mist. 

“ Their ruin must have been his work,” was his 
internal condusion — If it can he repaired, it must 
be through his means, or by information obtained 
from him. I will search him out. Stern, crafty, 
and enthusiastic as he is, my plain and downright 
rectitude of purpose has more than once prevailed 
with him. I will seek him out, at least ; and who 
knows what influence the information I may ac- 
quire from him may have on the fortunes of those, 
whom I shall never see more, and who will pro- 
bably never learn that I am now suppressing my 
own grief, to add, if possible, to their happiness.” 

Animated by these hopes, though the founda- 
tion was but slight, he sought the nearest way to 
the high-road, and as all the tracks through the 
valley were known to him since he hunted through 
them in youth, he had no other difficulty than that 
of surmounting one or two enclosures, ere he found 
himself on the road to the small burgh where the 
feast of the popinjay had been celebrated. He 
‘journeyed in a state of mind sad indeed and de- 
jected, yet relieved from its earlier and more into- 
lerable state of anguish ; for virtuous resolution 
and manly disinterestedness seldom fail to restore 
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tranquillity even where tliey cannot create happi- 
ness. He turned his thoughts with strong effort 
upon the means of discovering Burley, and the 
chance there was of extracting from him any know- 
ledge which he might possess favonrable to her in 
whose cause he interested himself ; and at length 
formed the resolution of guiding himself by the 
circumstances in which he might discover the ob- 
ject of his quest, trusting, tha\, from Cuddle’s ac- 
count of a schism betwixt Burley and his brethren 
of the Presbyterian persuasion, he might find him 
less rancorously disposed against Miss Bellcnden, 
and inclined to exert the power which he asserted 
that he possessed over her fortunes more favourably 
than heretofore. 

Noontide liad passed away, when our traveller 
found himself in the neighbourhood of his deceased 
uncle’s habitation of Milnwood. It rose among 
glades and groves that were chequered with a thou- 
sand early recollections of joy and sorrow, and made 
upon Morton that mournful impression, soft and 
affecting, yet, withal, soothing, which the sensitive 
mind usually receives from a return to the haunts 
of childhood and early youth, after having expe- 
rienced the vicissitudes and tempests of public life. 

A strong desire came upon him to visit the,hous» “ 
itself. 

“ Old Alison,” he thought, “ will not know me, 
more than the honest couple whom 1 saw yester- 
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day. I may indulge my curiosity, and proceed on 
my journey, without her having any knowledge of 
|ny existence. 1 think they said my uncle had be- 
queathed to her my family mansion — ell — be it 
so. I have enough to sorrow for, besides lamenting 
such a disappointment as that ; and yet methinks 
he has chosen an odd successor in my grumbling 
old dame, to a line of respectable, if not distinguish- 
ed, ancestry. Let it be as it may, I will visit the 
old mansion at least once more.” 

The house of Milnwood, even in its best days, 
had nothing cheerful about it, but its gloom ap- 
peared to be doubled under the auspices of the old 
housekeeper. Every thing, indeed, was in repair ; 
there were no slates deficient upon the steep grey 
roof, and no panes broken in the narrow windows. 
But the grass in the court-yard looked as if the 
foot of man had not been there for years ; the doors 
were carefully locked, and that which admitted to 
the hall seemed to have been shut for a length of 
time, since the spiders had fairly drawn their webs 
over the door-way and the staples. Living sight 
or sound there was none, until, after much knock- 
ing, Morton heard the little window, through which 
it was usual to reconnoitre visitors, open with much 
cCautiqn. The face of Alison, puckered with some 
score of wrinkles, in addition to those with which 
it was fiurowed when Morton left Scotland, now 
presented itself, enveloped in a toy, from under the 
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protection of which some of her grey tresses had 
escaped in a manner more picturesque than beau- 
tiful, while her shrill tremulous voice demanded 
the cause of the knocking. 

“ I wish to speak an instant with one Alison 
Wilson who resides here,” said Henry. 

“ She’s no at hamc the day,” answered Mrs Wil- 
son, in propria persona, the state of whose head- 
dress, perhaps, inspired her with this direct mode 
of denying herself; “ and ye are but a mislear’d 
person to speer for her in sic a manner. Ye might 
liae had an M under your belt for 3Iistress Wil- 
son of Milnwood.” 

“ I beg pardon,” said Morton, internally smiling 
at finding in old Ailie the same jealousy of disre- 
spect which she used to exhibit upon former ocea- 
sions — “ I beg pardon ; I am but a stranger in this 
country, and have been so long abroad, that I have 
almost forgotten my own language.” 

“ Hid ye come frae foreign parts?” said Ailie; 

“ then maybe ye may hae heard of a young gentle- 
man of this country that they ca’ Henry Morton ?” 

“ I have heard,” said Morton, “ of such a name 
in Germany.” 

“ Then bide a wee bit where ye are, friend — or 
stay — ^gang round by the back o’ the house^and , 
ye’ll find a laigh door ; it’s on the latch, for it’s 
never barred till sunset. — Yc’ll open’t — and tak 
care ye diuua fa’ ower the tub, for the entry’s dark — 
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and then ye’ll turn to the right, and then ye’ll baud 
Btxaught forward, and then ye’ll turn to the right 
i^un, and ye’ll tak heed o’ the cellar stairs, and 
then ye’ll be at the door o’ the little kitchen — it’s 
a’ the kitchen that’s at Milnwood now — and I’ll 
come down t’ye, and whate’er ye wad say to Mis- 
tress Wilson ye may very safely tell it to me.” 

A stranger might have had some difficulty, not- 
withstanding the minuteness of the directions sup- 
plied by Ailie, to pilot himself in safety through 
the dark labyrinth of passages that led from the 
back-door to the little kitchen ; but Henry was 
too well acquainted with the navigation of these 
straits to experience danger, either from the Scylla 
which lurked on one side in shape of a bucking- 
tub, or the Charybdis which yawned on the other 
in the profundity of a winding cellar-stair. His 
only impediment arose from the snarling and vehe- 
ment barking of a small cocking spaniel, once his 
own property, but which, unlike to the faithful 
Argus, saw his master return from his wanderings 
without any symptom of recognition. 

“ The little dogs and all !” said Morton to him- 
self, on being disowned by liis former favourite. 
“ I am so changed, that no breathing creature that 
.. I hqye known and loved will now acknowledge 
me!” 

At this moment he had reached the kitchen, 
and soon after the tread of Alison’s high heels, and 
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the pat of the crutch-handled cane, which served 
at once to prop and to guide her footsteps, were 
heard upon the stairs, an annunciation which con- 
tinued for some time ere she fairly reached the 
kitchen. 

Morton had, therefore, time to survey the slen- 
der preparations for housekeeping, which were now 
sufficient in the house of his ancestors. The fire, 
though coals arc plenty in that neighbourhood, was 
husbanded with the closest attention to economy 
of fuel, and the small pipkin, in which was prepa- 
ring the dinner of the old woman and her maid-of- 
all-work, a girl of twelve years old, intimated, by 
its thin and watery vapour, that Ailic had not 
mended her cheer with her improved fortune. 

When she entered, the head which nodded with 
self-importance — the features in which an irritable 
peevishness, acquired by habit and indulgence, 
strove with a temper naturally affectionate and good- 
natured — the coif — the apron — the blue checked 
gown, were all those of old Ailie ; but laced pin- 
ners, hastily put on to meet the stranger, witli some 
other trifling articles of decoration, marked the dif- 
ference between Mrs Wilson of Milnwood and the 
housekeeper of the late proprietor. 

“ W hat were ye pleased to want wi’Mrs WHson, 
sir ? — I am Mrs Wilson,” was her first address ; 
for the five minutes time which she had gained for 
the business of the toilette, entitled her, she con- 
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cdved, to assume the full merit of her illustrious 
name, and shine forth on her guest in unchastened 
splendour. Morton’s sensations, confounded be- 
tween the past and present, fairly confused him so 
much, that he would have had difficulty in answer- 
ing her, even if he had known well what to say. 
Jlut as he had not determined what character he 
was to adopt while concealing that which was pro- 
perly his own, he had an additional reason for re- 
maining silent. Mrs Wilson, in perplexity, and 
with some apprehension, repeated her question. 

“ What were ye pleased to want wi’ me, sir ? 
Ye said ye kenn’d Mr Harry Morton ?” 

“ Pardon me, madam,” answered Harry ; “ it 
was of one Silas Morton I spoke.” 

Tlic old woman’s countenance fell. 

“ It was his father then ye kent o’, the brother 
o’ the late Milimood — ye canna mind him abroad 
I wad thiiik — he was come hame afore ye were 
born. I thought ye had brought me news of poor 
Maistcr Harry.” 

“It was from my father I learned to know Co- 
lonel Morton,” said Henry ; “ of the son I know 
little or nothing ; rumour says he died abroad on 
his passage to Holland.” 

“•That’s ower like to be true, and mony a tear 
it’s cost my auld ecu. His uncle, poor gentleman, 
just sough’d awa’ wi’ it in his mouth. He had been 
gieing me precceze directions anent the bread, and 
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the wine, and the brandy, at his burial, and how 
often it was to be handed round the company, (for, 
dead or alive, he was a prudent, frugal, pains-taking 
man) and then he said, said he, ‘ Ailie,’ (he aye ca’d 
me Ailie, we were auld acquaintance) ‘ Ailie, take 
ye care and baud the gear weel thegither ; for the 
name of Morton of Milnwood’s ga’en out like the 
last sough of an auld sang.’ And^sae he fell out 
o’ ae dwam into another, and ne’er spake a word 
mair, unless it were something we cou’dna mak out, 
about a dipped candle being gude aneugh to sec to 
dec wi'. — He cou’d ne’er bide to see a moulded ane, 
and there was ane, by ill luck, on the table.” 

While Mrs AVilson was thus detailing the last 
moments of the old miser, Morton was pressingly 
engaged in diverting the assiduous curiosity of the 
dog, which, recovered from his first surprise, and 
combining fonner recollections, had, after much 
snuffing and examination, begun a course of caper- 
ing and jumping upon the stranger which threat- 
ened every instant to betray him. At length, in 
the urgency of his impatience, Morton could not 
forbear exclaiming, in a tone of hasty impatience, 

“ Down, Elphin ! Down, sir !” 

“Ye ken our dog’s name,” sdd thp old lady, 
struck with great and sudden surprise—" ye ken 
our dog’s name, and it’s no a common ane. And 
the creature kens you too,” she continued, in a 
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more agitated and shriller tone — “ God guide us ! 
it’s my ain bairn ! ’ 

So saying, the poor old woman threw herself 
around Morton’s neck, clung to him, kissed him 
as if he had been actually her child, and wept for 
joy. There was no parrying the discovery, if he 
could have had the heart to attempt any further 
disguise. He,retumed the embrace with the most 
grateful warmth, and answered — 

“ I do indeed live, dear Ailie, to thank you for 
all your kindness, past and present, and to rejoice 
that there is at least one friend to welcome me to 
my native country.” 

“ Friends !” exclaimed Ailie, “ ye’ll hae mony 
friends — eye’ll hae mony friends ; for ye will hae 
gear, hinny — ye will hae gear. Heaven mak ye a 
gude guide o’t ! But, eh, sirs !” she continued, 
pushing him back from her with her trembling 
hand and shrivelled arm, and gazing in his face as 
if to read, at more convenient distance, the ravages 
which sorrow rather than time had made on his 
face — “ Eh, sirs ! ye’re sair altered, hinny ; your 
face is turned pale, and your ecn are sunken, and 
your bonny red-and-white cheeks is turned a’ dark 
and sun-burned. O weary on the wars ! mony’s 
the comely face they destroy. — And when cam ye 
here, hinny ? And where hae ye been ? — And 
what hae ye been doing ? — ^And what for did ye 
na write to us ? — And how cam ye to pass yourscl 
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for dead ? — And what for did ye come creepin’ to 
your ain house as if ye had been an unco body, to 
gie poor auld Ailie sic a start ?” she concluded, 
smiling through her tears. 

It was some time ere Morton could overcome 
his own emotion so as to give the kind old woman 
the information which we shall communicate to our 
readers in the next Chapter, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Aumerle that was. 

But that is gone for being Richard's friend. 

And, madam, you must call him Rutland now. 

Richard II. 


The scene of explanation was hastily removed 
from the little kitchen to Mrs Wilson’s own mat- 
ted room, the very same which she had occupied 
as housekeeper, and which she continued to retain. 
“ It was,” she said, “ better secured against sifting 
winds than the hall, which she had found danger- 
ous to her rheumatisms, and more fitting for her 
use than the late Milnwood’s apartment, honest 
man, which gave her sad thoughts and as for 
the great oak parlour, it was never opened but to 
be aired, washed, and dusted, according to the in- 
variable practice of the family, unless upon their 
most solemn festivals. In the matted room, there- 
fore, they were settled, surrounded by pickle-pots 
and conserves of all kinds, which the ci-devant 
housekeeper continued to compound, out of mere 
habit, although neither she herself, nor any one 
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else, ever partook of the comfits which she so re- 
gularly prepared. 

Morton, adapting his narrative to the compre- 
hension of his auditor, informed her briefly of the 
wreck of the vessel and the loss of all hands, ex- 
cepting two or three common seamen, who had 
early secured the skiflP, and Were just putting off 
from the vessel when he leaped fronj the deck into 
their boat, and unexpectedly, as well as contrary 
to their inclination, made himself partner of their 
voyage and of their safety. Landed at Flushing, 
he was fortunate enough to meet with an old ofli- 
cer who had been in service with his father. By 
his advice, he shunned going immediately to the 
Hague, but forwarded his letters to the court of 
the Stadtholder. 

“ Our Prince,” said the veteran, “ must, as yet, 
keep terms with his father-in-law, and with your 
King Charles ; and to approach him in the character 
of a Scottish malcontent, would render it imprudent 
for him to distinguish you by his favour. Wait, 
therefore," his orders, without forcing yourself on liis 
notice; observe the strictest prudence and retire- 
ment ; assume for the present a different name ; 
shun the company of the British exiles ; and, de- 
pend upon it, you will not repent your prudente.” 

The old friend of Silas Morton argued justly. 
After a considerable time had elapsed, the Prince 
of Orange, in a progress through the United States, 
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came to the town where Morton, impatient at his 
situation and the incognito which he was obliged 
to observe, still continued, nevertheless, to be a re- 
sident. He had an hour of private interview as- 
signed, in which the Prince expressed himself high- 
ly pleased with his intelligence, his prudence, and 
the liberal view which he seemed to take of the 
factions of his^ native country, their motives and 
their purposes. 

“ I would gladly,” said William, “ attach you 
to my own person, but that cannot be without 
giving offence in England. But I will do as much 
for you, as well out of respect for the sentiments 
you have expressed, as for the recommendations 
you have brought me. Here is a commission in a 
Swiss regiment at present in garrison in a distant 
province, where you will meet few or none of your 
countrymen. Continue to be Captain Melville, 
and let the name of Morton sleep till better days.” 

“ Thus began my fortune,” continued Morton ; 
“ and my services have, on various occasions, been 
distinguished by his Royal Highness, until the mo- 
ment that brought him to Britain as our political 
deliverer. His commands must excuse my silence 
to my few friends in Scotland ; and I wonder not 
at the report of my death, considering the wreck 
of the vessel, and that 1 found no occasion to use 
the letters of exchange with which I was furnish- 
ed by the liberality of some of them, a circumst^ce 
15 
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, which must hare confirmed the belief that I had 
perished.” 

“ But, dear hinny,” asked Mrs Wilson, “ did 
ye find nae Scotch body at the Prince of Granger’s 
court that kenn’d ye ? I wad hae thought Morton 
o’ Milmvood was kenn’d a’ through the country.” 

“ I was purposely engaged in distant service,” 
said INIorton, “ until a period when few, without as 
deep and kind a motive of interest as yours, Ailie, 
would have known the stripling Morton in Major- 
General Melville.” 

“ Malville was your mother’s name,” said Mrs 
Wilson ; “ but IMorton sounds far bonnier in my 
auld lugs. And when ye tak up the lairdship, ye 
maun tak the auld name and designation again.” 

“ I am like to be in no haste to do either the 
one or the other, Ailie, for 1 have some reasons for 
the present to conceal my being alive from every 
one but you ; and as for the lairdship of Milnwood, 
it is in as good hands.” 

** As good hands, hinny !” re-echoed Ailie ; “ I’m 
hopefu’ ye are no meaning mine ? The rents and 
the lands arc but a sair fash to rne. And I’m ower 
failed to tak a help-mate, though Wylie Mactricket 
the writer was very pressing, and spak very civilly ; 
but I’m ower auld a cat to draw that strae before ' 
me. He canna whilliwha me as he's dune mony 
a ane. And then I thought aye ye wad come back, 
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and I wad get my pictle meal and my soup milk, 
and kccj,) a’ Jiings right about ye as I used to 
do in your puir uncle’s time, and it wad be just 
pleasure aneugh for me to see ye thrive and guide 
the gear canny — Ye’ll hae learned that in Holland, 
I’sc warrant, for they’re thrifty folk there, as I hear 
tell. — Hut ye’ll he for keeping rather a mair house 
than puir auld IVJilnwood that’s gane ; and, indeed, 
I would approve o’ your eating butcher-meat may- 
be as often as three times a-week — it keeps the 
wind out o’ the stamack.” 

“ Wc will talk of all this another time,” said 
Morton, surprised at the generosity upon a large 
scale, which mingled in Ailic's thoughts and ac- 
tions with habitual and sordid parsimony, and at 
the odd contrast between her love of saving and 
indifference to self-acquisition. “ You must know,” 
he continued, “ that I am in this country only for 
a few days on some special business of importance 
to the government, and therefore, Ailic, not a word 
of having seen me. At some other time I will ac- 
quaint you fully with my motives and intentions.” 

“ E’en be it sac, my jo,” replied Ailic, “ I can 
keep a secret like my neighbours ; and wee] aidd 
Milnwood kenn’d it, honest man, for he tauld me 
whc*c he keepit his gear, and that’s what maist 
folks like to hae as private as possibly may be. — 
Hut conic awa’ wi me, hinny, till I shew ye the 
oak-parlour how grandly it’s keepit, just as if ye 
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had been expected hamc every day— I loot nae- 
body sort it but my ain bands. It was a kind o’ 
divertisement to me, though whiles the tear wan 
into ray ee, and I said to mysel, what needs I fash 
wi’ grates, and carpets, and cushions, and the muc- 
kle brass candlesticks, ony mair ? for they’U ne’er 
come hame that aught it rightfully.” 

With these words she hauled him away to this 
sanctum sanctorum, the scrubbing and cleaning 
whereof was her daily employment, as its high 
state of good order constituted the very pride of 
her heart. Morton, as he followed her into the 
room, underwent a rebuke for not “ dighting his 
shunc,” which shewed that Ailie had not relin- 
quished her habits of authority. On entering the 
oak-parlour, he could not but recollect the feelings 
of solemn awe with which, when a boy, he had been 
affected at his occasional and rare admission to an 
apartment which he then supposed had not its 
equal save in the halls of princes. It may be rea- 
dily supposed, that the worked-worsted chairs, with 
their short ebony legs and long upright backs, had 
lost much of tlieir influence over his mind, that 
the large brass andirons seemed dimiuislied in splen- 
dour, that the green worsted tapestry appeared no 
masterpiece of the Arras loom, and that the/oom « 
looked, on the whole, dark, gloomy, and discon- 
solate. Yet there were two objects, “ The counter- 
feit presentment of two brothers,” which, dissimilar 
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as those described by Hamlet, affected his mind 
•with a viriety of sensations. One full-length por- 
trait represented his father, in complete armour, 
with a countenance indicating his masculine and 
determined character ; and the other set forth his 
uncle in velvet and brocade, looking as if he were 
ashamed of his own finery, though entirely indebt- 
ed for it to the liberality of the painter. 

“ It was an idle fancy,” Ailie said, “ to dress the 
honest auld man in thae expensive fal-lalls t^at he 
ne’er wore in his life, instead o’ his douce Haploch 
grey, and his band wi’ the narrow edging.” 

In private, Morton could not help being much 
of her opinion ; for any thing approaching to the 
dress of a gentleman sate as ill on the ungainly 
person of his relative, as an open or generous ex- 
pression would have done on his mean and money- 
making features. He now extricated himself from 
Ailie to visit some of his haunts in the neighbour- 
ing wootl, while her own hands made an addition 
to the dinner she was preparing ; an incident no 
otherwise remarkable than as it cost the life of a 
fowl, which, for any event of less importance than 
the arrival of Henry Morton, might hai e cackled 
on to a good old age, ere Ailie could have been 
• guilty of the extravagance of killing and dressing 
it. The meal was seasoned by talk of old times, 
and by the plans which Ailie laid out for futurity, 
in which she assigned her young master all the 
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prudential habits of her old one, and planned out 
the dexterity with which she was to exercise her 
duty as governante. Morton let the old woman 
enjoy her day-dreams and castle-building during 
moments of such pleasure, and deferred, till some 
fitter occasion, the communication of his purpose 
again to return and spend his life upon the conti- 
nent. 

His next care was to lay aside his military dress, 
which he considered likely to render more difficult 
his researches after Burley. He exchanged it for 
a grey doublet and cloak, formerly his usual attire 
at Milnwood, and which Mrs Wilson produced 
from a chest of walnut-tree, wherein she had laid 
them aside, without forgetting carefully to brush 
and air them from time to time. Morton retained 
his sword and fire-arms, without which few persons 
travelled in these unsettled times. When he ap- 
peared in his new attire, Mrs Wilson was first 
thankful “ that they fitted him sae decently, since, 
though he was nae fatter, yet he looked mair man- 
ly than when he was ta’en frae Milnwood.” 

Next she enlarged on the advantage of saving 
old clothes to be what she called “ beet-masters to 
the new,” and was far advanced in the history of a 
velvet cloak belonging to the late Milnwood/»whicll 
had first been converted to a velvet doublet, and 
then into a pair of breeches, and appeared each 
time as good as new, when Morton interrupted 
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her account of its transmigration to bid her good- 
bye. 

He gave, indeed, a sufficient shock to her feel- 
ings, by expressing the necessity he was under of 
proceeding on his journey that evening. 

“ And whar arc ye gaun ? — And what wad ye 
do that for ? — And whar wad ye sleep but in your 
aiu house, after ye hae been sae mony years frae 
hame ?” 

“ I feel all the unkinduess of it, Ailie, but it 
must be so ; and that was the reason that I at- 
tempted to conceal myself from you, as I suspected 
you would not let me part from you so easily.” 

“ But whar are ye gaun, then ?” said Ailie, 
once more. “ Saw e’er mortal cen the like o’ you, 
just to come ac moment, and flee awa’ like an ar- 
row out of a bow the neist ?” 

“ I must go down,” replied Morton, “ to Neil 
Blanc the Piper’s Howff ; he can give me a bed, 
I suppose ?” 

“ A bed ? — I’sc warrant can he,” replied Ailie, 
“ and gar ye pay wee! for’t into the bargain. Lad- 
die, I dare say ye hae lost your wits in tliao foreign 
parts, to gang and gic siller for a supper and a bed, 
^ and might hae baith for naething, and thanks t’ye 
*for acvepting them.” 

“ I assure you, Ailie,” said IMortoii, desirous to 
silence her remonstrances, “ that this is a business 
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of great importance, in which I may be a great 
gainer, and cannot possibly be a loser.” 

“ I dinna see how that can be, if ye begin by 
gieing maybe the feck o’ twal shillings Scots for 
your supper ; but young folks are aye venturesome, 
and think to get siller that way. My puir auld 
master took a surer gate, and never parted wi’ it 
when he had anes gotten’t.” 

Persevering in his desperate resolution, IMorton 
took leave of Ailie, and mounted his horse to pro- 
ceed to the little town, after exacting a solemn pro- 
mise that she would conceal his return until she 
again saw or heard from him, 

“ I am not very extravagant,” was his natural 
reflection, as he trotted slowly towards the town ; 
“ but were Ailie and I to set up house together, 
as she proposes, I think my profusion would break 
the good old creature’s heart before a week were 
out.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


—Where's the jolly host 
You told me of? 'T has been my custom ever 
To parley with mine host. 

Lover s Progress* 


Mouton reached the borough town without 
meeting with any remarkable adventure, and alight- 
ed at the little inn. It had occurred to him more 
than once, while upon his journey, that his resump- 
tion of the dress which he had worn while a youth, 
although favourable to his views in other respects, 
might render it more difficult for him to remain 
incognito. But a few years of campaigns and wan- 
dering had so changed his appearance, that he had 
great confidence that in the grown man, whose 
brows exhibited the traces of resolution and consi- 
derate thought, none would recognize the raw and 
.bashfpl stripling who won the game of the popin- 
jay. The only chance was, that here and there 
some whig, whom he had led to battle, might re- 
member the Captain of the Milnwood Marksmen ; 
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but the risk, if there was any, could not be guard- 
ed against. 

The Howff seemed full and frequented as if pos- 
sessed of all its old celebrity. The person and de- 
meanour of Neil Blane, more fat and less civil than 
of yore, intimated, that he had increased as well in 
purse as in corpulence ; for in Scotland a landlord’s 
complaisance for his guests decreases in exact pro- 
portion to his rise in the world. His daughter had 
acquired the air of a dexterous bar-maid, undis- 
turbed by the circumstances of love and war, so 
apt to perplex her in the exercise of her vocation. 
Both shewed Morton the degree of attention which 
could have been expected by a stranger travelling 
without attendants, at a time when they were par- 
ticularly the badges of distinction. He took up- 
on himself exactly the character his appearance 
presented, — went to the stable and saw his horse 
accommodated, — then returned to the house, and, 
seating himself in the public room, (for to request 
one to himself, would, in those days, have been 
thought an overweening degree of conceit,) he 
found himself in the very apartment in which he 
had, some years before, celebratetl his victory at 
the game of the popinjay, a jocular preferment 
which led to so many serious consequences. 

He felt himself, as may well he supposed, a much 
changed man since that festivity ; and yet, to look 
around him, the groups assembled in the Howff 
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seemed not dissimilar to those which the same scene 
had fon 'crly presented. Two or three burghers 
husbanded their “ dribbles o’ brandy two or three 
dragoons lounged over their muddy ale, and cursed 
the inactive times that allowed them no better 
cheer. Their Cornet did not, indeed, play at back- 
gammon with the Curate in his cassock, but he 
drank a little modicum of aqua mirahilis with the 
grey-cloaked Presbyterian minister. The scene was 
another, and yet the same, differing only in per- 
sons, but corresponding in general character. 

“ Let the tide of the world wax or wane as it 
will,” Morton thought, as he looked around him, 
“ enough will bo found to fill the places which 
chance renders vacant; and, in the usual occupa- 
tions and amusements of life, human beings will 
succeed each other, as leaves upon the same tree, 
with the same individual difference, and the same 
general resemblance.” 

After pausing a few minutes, Morton, whose 
experience had taught him the readiest mode of 
securing attention, ordered a pint of claret, and, 
as the smiling landlord appeared with the pewter 
measure foaming fresh from the tap, (for bottling 
wine was not then in fashion,) he asked him to sit 
down and take a share of the good cheer. This in- 
vitation was peculiarly acceptable to Neil Blane; 
who, if he did not positively expect it from every 
guest not provided with better company, yet re- 
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ceived it from many, and was no whit abashed or 
surprised at the summons. He sat down, along 
with his guest, in a secluded nook near the chim- 
ney ; and, while he received encouragement to drink 
by far the greater share of the liquor before them, 
he entered at length, as a part of his expected func- 
tions, upon the news of the country — the births, 
deaths, and marriages — the change.of property — 
the downfall of old families, and the rise of new. 
But politics, now the fertile source of eloquence, 
mine host did not care to mingle in his theme ; and 
it was only in answer to a question put by Morton, 
that he replied with an air of indifference, “ Um ! 
ay! we aye hae sodgers amang us, mair or less. 
There’s a wheen German horse down at Glasgow 
yonder; they ca’ their commander Wittybody, or 
some sic name, though he’s as grave and grewsome 
an auld Dutchman as e’er I saw.” 

“ Wittenbold, perhaps ?” said Morton ; “ an old 
man, with grey hair and short black mustaches — 
speaks seldom ?” 

“ And smokes for ever,” replied Neil Blane. “ I 
see your honour kens the man. He may be a very 
gude man too, for aught I see, that is, considering 
he is a sodger and a Dutchman ; but if he were 
ten generals, and as mony Wittybodies, he has.nae 
skill in the pipes ; he gar’d me stop in the middle 
of Torphichau’s Rant, the best piece o’ music that 
ever bag gae wind to.” 
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“ But these fellows,” said Morton, glancing his 
eye towuri^s the soldiers that were in the apartment, 

are not of his corps ?” 

“ Na, na, these are Scotch dragoons ; our ain 
auld caterpillars ; these were Claver’se lads a while 
syne, and wad be again, maybe, if he had the lang 
ten in his hand.” 

“ Is there not a report of his death ?” inquired 
Morton. 

“ Troth is there — ^your honour is right — there is 
sic a fleeing rumour ; but, in my puir opinion, it’s 
lang or the de’il die. I wad hae the folks here look 
to themsels. If he makes an outbreak, he’ll be doun 
or I could drink this glass — and whare are they 
then ? A’ thae hell-rakers o’ dragoons wad be at 
his whistle in a moment. Nae doubt they’re Willie’s 
men e’en now, as they were James’s a while syne — 
and reason good — they fight for their pay ; what 
else hae they to fight for ? They hae neither lands 
nor houses, I trow. There’s ae gude thing o’ the 
change, or the Revolution, as they ca’ it, — folks 
may speak out afore thae birkies now, and nae fear 
o’ being liaul’d awa’ to the guard-house, or having 
the thumikins screwed on your finger-ends, just as 
I wad drive the screw through a cork.” 

There was a little pause, when Morton, feeling 
confident in the progress he had made in mine host’s 
familiarity, asked, though with the hesitation pro- 
per to one who puts a question on the answer to 
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which rests something of importance,— “ Whether 
Blane knew a woman in that neighbourhood call- 
ed Elizabeth Maclure ?” 

“ Whether I ken Bessie Maclure ?” answered 
the landlord, with a landlord’s laugh — “ How can 
I hut ken my ain wife’s (haly be her rest) — ^my ain 
wife’s first gudeman’s sister, Bessie Maclure ? An 
honest wife she is, but sair she’s been trysted wi’ 
misfortunes, — the loss o’ twa decent lads o’ sons in 
the time o’ the persecution, as they ca’ it now-a- 
daj s ; and doucely and decently she has borne her 
burden, blaming nane, and condemning nane. If 
there’s an honest woman in the world, it’s Bessie 
Maclure. And to lose her twa sons, as I was say- 
ing, and to hae dragoons clinked down on her for 
a month bypast — ^for, be whig or tory uppermost, 
they aye quarter thae loons on victuallers — to lose, 
as I was saying ” 

“ This woman keeps an inn, then ?” interrupt- 
ed Morton. 

“ A public, in a puir way,” replied Blane, look- 
iilg round at his own superior accommodations — 
”• a sour browst o’ sma’ ale that she sells to folk 
that are ower drouthy wi’ travel to be nice, but 
naething to ca’ a stirring trade or a thriving change- 
house.” , 

“ Can you get me a guide there ?” said Morton. 

“ Your honour will rest here a’ the night? — 
ye’ll hardly get accommodation at Bessie’s,” said 
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Neil, wliose regard for his deceased wife’s relative 
by no lueans extended to sending company from 
his own house to hers. 

“ There is a friend,” answered ISIorton, “ whom 
I am to meet with there, and I only called here to 
take a stirrup-cup and inquire the way.” 

“ Your honour had better,” answered the land- 
lord, with tlie perseverance of his calling, “ send 
some anc to warn your friend to come on here.” 

“ 1 tell you, landlord,” answered INIorton impa- 
tiently, “ that will not serve my purpose ; I must 
go straight to this woman Maclure’s house, and I 
desire you to find me a guide.” 

“ Aweel, sir, yc’ll chusc for yoursel, to be sure ; 
but de’il a guide ye’ll need, if ye gae doun the water 
for twa mile or sac, as gin ye were bound for TM iln - 
wood-housc, and then tak the first broken disjask- 
cd-looking road that makes for the hills — ye’ll ken’t 
by a broken ash-tree that stands at the side o’ a 
burn just where the roads meet ; and then travel 
out the path— ye canna miss Widow Maclure’s 
public, for de’il another house or hauld is on the 
road for ten lang Scots miles, and that’s worth 
twenty English. I am sorry your honour would 
think o’ gaun out o’ my house the night. But my 
wife’s gude-sister is a decent .woman, and it’s no 
lost that a friend gets.” 

Morton accordingly paid his reckoning and de- 
parted. The sunset of the summer day placed him 
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at tlie ash-tree, where the path led up toward the 
moors. 

“ Here,” he said to himself, “ my misfortunes 
commenced; for just here, when Burley and I 
were about to separate on the first night wc ever 
met, he was alarmed by the intelligence, that the 
passes w'ere secured by soldiers lying in wait for 
him. Beneath that very ash sat the old woman 
who apprized him of his danger. * How strange 
that my whole fortunes should have become inse- 
parably interwoven with that man’s, without any 
thing more on my part, than the discharge of an 
ordinary duty of humanity! Would to Heaven it 
were possible I could find my humble quiet and 
tranquillity of mind, upon the spot where I lost 
them !” 

Thus arranging his reflections betwixt speech 
and thought, he turned his horse’s head up the 
path. 

Evening lowered around him as he advanced up 
the narrow dell which had once been a wood, but 
was now divested of trees, unless where a few, from 
'Sieir inaccessible situation on the edge of precipi- 
tous banks, or clinging among rocks and huge 
stones, defied the invasion of men and of cattle, 
like the scattered tribes of a conquered country, 
driven to take refuge in the barren strength 0/ its 
mountains. These too, wasted and decayed, seem- 
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ed rather to exist than to flourish, and only served 
to indicate what the landscape had once been. But 
the stream brawled down among them in* all its 
freshness and vivacity, giving the life and anima- 
tion which a mountain rivulet alone can confer on 
the barest and most savage scenes, and which the 
inhabitants of such a country miss when gazing 
even upon the tranquil winding of a majestic stream 
through plains of fertility, and beside palaces of 
splendour. The track of the road followed the 
course of the brook, which was now visible, and now 
only to be distinguished by its brawling heard 
among the stones, or in the clefts of the rock, that 
occasionally interrupted its course. 

“ Murmurer that thou art,” said Morton, in the 
enthusiasm of his reverie, — “ why chafe with the 
rocks that stop thy course for a moment ? There is 
a sea to receive thee in its bosom, and an eternity 
for man when his fretful and hasty course through 
the vale of time shall be ceased and over. What 
thy petty fuming is to the deep and vast billows 
of a shoreless ocean, are our cares, hopes, fears, joys, 
and sorrows, to the objects which must occupy 
through the awful and boundless succession of 
ages !” 

Thus moralizing, he passed on till the dell open- 
ed, and the banks, receding from the brook, left a 
little green vale, exhibiting a croft, or small field, 
9 
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on which some corn was growing, and a cottage, 
whose walls were not above five feet high, and 
whose thatched roof, green with moisture, age, 
house-leek, and grass, had in some places suffered 
damage from the encroachment of two cows, whose 
appetite this appearance of verdure had diverted 
from their more legitimate pasture. An ill-spelt 
and worse-written inscription intimated to the 
traveller that he might here find *i-efreshment for 
man and horse ; — no unacceptable intimation, rude 
as the hut appeared to be, considering the wild 
path he had trode in approaching it, and the high 
and waste mountains which rose in desolate dignity 
behind this humble asylum. 

“ It must indeed have been,” thought Morton, 
“ in some such spot as this, that Burley was likely 
to find a congenial confidant.” 

As he approached, he observed the good dame 
of the house herself, seated by the door ; she had 
hitherto been concealed from him by a huge alder 
bush. 

“ Good evening, mother,” said the* traveller. 
“ Your name is Mistress Maclure ?” 

“ Elizabeth Maclure, sir, a poor widow,” w^as 
the reply. 

“ Can you lodge a stranger for a night ?” 

“ I can, sir, if he will be pleased with the widow’s 
cake and the widow’s cruize.” 
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“ I have been a soldier, good dame,” answered 
Morton, “ and nothing can come amiss to me in 
the way of entertainment.” 

“ A sodger, sir ?” said the old woman with a 
sigh, “ God send ye a better trade.” 

.‘fit is believed to be an honourable profession, 
my good dame. I hope you do not think the worse 
of me for having belonged to it ?” 

“ I judge nd one, sir,” replied the woman, “ and 
your voice sounds like that of a civil gentleman ; 
but I hae seen sae muekle ill wi’ sodgering in this 
puir land, that I am e’en content that I can see 
nae mair o’t wi’ these sightless organs.” 

As she spoke thus, Morton observed that she 
was blind. 

“ Shall I not be troublesome to you,* my good 
dame ?” said he, compassionately ; “ your infirmity 
seems ill calculated for your profession.” 

“ Na, sir,” answered the old woman ; “ I can 
gang about the house readily aneugh ; and I hao 
a bit lassie to help me, and the dragoon lads will 
look after your horse when they come hame frae 
their patrolc, for a sma’ matter ; they are civillef, 
now than lang syne.” 

Upon these assurances, Morton alighted. 

“ Peggy, my bonny bird,” continued the hostess, 
addressing a little girl of twelve years old, who 
had by this time appeared, “ tak the gentleman’s 
horse to the stable, and slack his girths, and tak 
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aff the bridle, and shake down a lock o’ hay be- 
fore him, till the dragoons come back. — Come this 
way, sir,” she continued; “ ye’ll find my house 
clean, though it’s a puir ane.” 

Morton followed her into the cottage accordingly. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

I'hcli out and spake the auld mother. 

And fast her tears did fa' — 

Ye wadna be warn’d, my son Johnie, 

Frae the hunting to bide awa !” 

Old Ballad. 

When he entered the cottage, Morton percei- 
ved that tlie old hostess had spoken truth. The 
inside of the hut belied its outward appearance, 
and was neat, and even comfortable, especially the 
inner apartment, in which the hostess informed 
her guest that he was to sup and sleep. Refresh- 
ments were placed before him, such as the little 
inn afforded ; and, though he had small occasion 
for them, he accepted the offer, as the means of 
maintaining some discourse with the landlady. 
Notwithstanding her blindness, .she was assiduous 
in her attendance, and seemed, by a sort of instinct, 
to find her way to what she wanted. 

“ faave you no one but this pretty little girl to 
assist you in waiting on your guests ?” was the na- 
tural question. 
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“ None, sir ; I dwell alone, like the widow of 
Zarephthah. Few guests come to this piiir place ; 
and I haena custom eneugh to hire servants. I 
had anes twa fine sons that lookit after a’ thing — 
But God gives and takes away — His name be 
praised !” she continued, turning her clouded eyes 
towards Heaven — “ I was anes better off, that is, 
warldly speaking, even since I lost.them ; but that 
was before this last change.” 

“ Indeed ! But you are a Presbyterian, my good 
mother ?” 

“ I am, sir ; praised he the light that shewed 
me the right way,” replied the landlady. 

“ Then, I should have thought the Revolution 
would have brought you nothing but good.” 

“ If,” said the old woman, “ it has brought the 
laud gude, and freedom of worship to tender con- 
sciences, it’s little matter what it has brought to a 
puir blind worm like me.” 

“ Still,” replied Morton, “ I cannot see how it 
could possibly injure you.” 

“ It’s a lang story, sir. But ae night, sax weeks 
or thereby afore Bothwell Brigg, a young gentle- 
man stopped at this puir cottage, stiff and bloody 
with wounds, pale and dune out wi’ riding, and his 
horse sae weary he couldna drag ae foot aftes the 
other, and his foes were close abint him, and he 
was ane o’ our enemies — What could I do, sir ? — 
You that’s a sodger will think me but a silly auld 
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wife— but I fed him, and relieved him, and keepit 
him hiddt a till the pursuit was ower 

« And who,” said Morton, “ dares disapprove of 
your having done so ?” 

“ I kenna — I gat ill-will about it amang some 
o’ our ain folk. They said I should hae been to 
him what Jael was to Sisera — But weel I wot I 
had nae divine command to shed blood, and to save 
it was baith like a woman and a Christian. — And 
then they said I wanted natural affection, to relieve 
ane that belanged to the band that murdered my 
twa sons.” 

“ That murdered your two sons ?” 

“ Ay, sir ; though maybe ye’ll gie their deaths 
another name — The tane fell wi’ sword in hand, 
fighting for a broken national Covenant ; the to- 
ther — ^O, they took him and shot him dead on the 
green before his mother’s face ! — My auld een 
dazzled when the shots were ooten off, and, to my 
thought, they waxed weaker and weaker ever since 
that weary day — and sorrow, and heart-break, and 
tears, might help on the disorder. But, alas ! be- 
traying Lord Evandale’s young blood to his ene- 
mies’ sword wad ne’er hae brought my Ninian and 
Johnic alive again.” 

* “.Lord Evandale!” said Morton in surprise; 
“ Was it Lord Evandale whose life you saved ?” 

“ In troth, even his. And kind he was to me 
after, and gae me a cow and calf, malt, meal, and 
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siller, and nane durst steer me when lie was in 
power. But we live on an outside bit of Tillietud- 
lem land, and the estate was sair plea’d between 
Ijeddy Margaret Bellenden and the present laird, 
Basil Olifant, and Lord Evandale backed the auld 
leddy for love o’ her daughter Miss Edith, as the 
country said, ane o’ the best and bonniest lasses 
in Scotland. But they behuved tp gie way, and 
Basil gat the Castle and land, and on the back o’ 
that cam the Revolution, and wha to turn coat 
faster than the Laird ? for he said he had been a 
true whig a’ the time, and turned papist only for 
fashion’s sake. And then he got favour, and Lord 
Evandale’s head was under water ; for he was ower 
proud and manfu’ to bend to every blast o’ wind, 
though mony a ane may ken as weel as me, that, 
be his ain principles as they will, he was nae ill 
friend to our folk when he could protect us, and 
fer kinder than Basil Olifant, that aye keepit the 
coble-head doun the stream. But he was set by 
and ill looked on, and his word ne’er asked ; and 
than Basil, wha’s a revcngefu’ man, set himsel to 
vex him in a’ shapes, and especially by oppressing 
and despoiling the auld widow, Bessie Maclure, 
that saved Lord Evandale’s life, and that he was 
sae kind to. But he’s mista’en, if that’s his ^nd ; 
for it will be lang or Lord Evandale hears a word 
frae me about the selling o’ my kye for rent or e’er it 
was due, or the putting the dragoons on me when 
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the country's quiet, or ony thing else that will vex 
him — T can bear my ain burden patiently, and 
warlfl’s loss is the least part o’t.” 

Astonished and interested at this picture of pa- 
tient, grateful, and disinterested resignation, Mor- 
ton could not help bestowing an execration upon 
the poor-spirited rascal who had taken such a das- 
tardly course of. vengeance. 

“ Diniia curse him, sir,” said the old woman ; 
“ I have heard a g6od man say, that a curse was 
like a stone flung up to the heavens, and maist like 
to return on the head that sent it. Hut if ye ken 
Lord Evandale, bid him look to himsel, for I hear 
strange words pass atween the sodgers that are ly- 
ing here, and his name is often mentioned ; and 
the tanc o’ them has been twice up at Tillietudlem. 
He’s a kind of favourite wi’ the Laird, though he 
was in former times ane o’ the maist cruel oppres- 
sors ever rade through a country (out-taken Ser- 
jeant Bothwell)— they ca’ him Inglis.” 

“ I have the deepest interest in Lord Evandale’s 
.safety,” said Morton, “ and you may depend on my 
finding some mode to apprize him of these sus- 
picious circumstances : And, in return, my good 
friend, will you indulge me with another question ? 

* Do you know any thing of Quintin Mackell of 
Irongray ?” 

“ Do I know whom T' echoed the blind woman, 
in a tone of great surprise and alarm. 
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“ Qiiintin Mackell of Irongray,” repeated Mor- 
ton ; “ is there any thing so alarming in the sound 
of that name ?” 

“ Na, na,” answered the woman with hesitation, 
“ but to hear him asked after by a stranger and a 
sodger — Gude protect us, what mischief is to come 
next !” 

“ None by my means, I assure ‘you,” said Mor- 
ton ; “ the subject of my inquiry has nothing to 
fear from me, if, as I suppose, this Quintin Mac- 
kcll is the same with John Bal ” 

“ Do not mention his name,” said the widow, 
pressing his lips with her fingers. “ I see you have 
his secret and his pass- word, and I’ll be free wi’ you. 
But, for God’s sake, speak lound and low. In the 
name of Heaven, I trust ye seek him not to his 
hurt ? — Ye said ye were a sodger ?” 

“ I said truly ; but one he has nothing to fear 
from. I commanded a party at Bothwell Bridge.” 

“ Indeed ?” said the woman. “ And verily there 
is something in your voice I can trust — Ye speak 
prompt and readily, and like an honest man.” 

“ I trust I am so,” said Morton. 

“ But nae displeasure to you, sir, in thae waefu’ 
times,” continued Mrs Maclure, “ the hand of bro- 
ther is against brother, and he fears as mickle al- ’’ 
maist frae this government, as e’er he did frae the 
auld persecutors.” 

“ Indeed ?” said Morton, in a tone of inquiry ; 
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“ I ■was not aware of that. But I am only just 
now returned from abroad.” 

“ I’ll tell ye,” said the blind woman, first assu. 
ming an attitude of listening that shewed how ef- 
fectually her powers of collecting intelligence had 
been transferred from the eye to the ear ; for, in- 
stead of casting a glance of circumspection about 
her, she stooped Jicr face, and turned her head slow- 
ly around, in such a manner as to ensure that there 
was not the slightest sound stirring in the neigh- 
bourhood, and then continued. “ I’ll tell ye. Ye 
ken how he has laboured to raise up again the Co- 
venant, burned, broken, and buried in the hard 
hearts and selfish devices of this stubborn people. 
Now, when he went to Holland, far from the coun- 
tenance and thanks of the great, and the comfort- 
able fellowship of the godly, both whilk he was in 
right to expect, the Prince of Orange wad shew 
him no favour, and the ministers no godly commu- 
nion. This was hard to bide for ane that had suf- 
fered and done mickle — ower mickle it may be — 
but why suld I be a judge ? — ^Hc cam back to me, 
and to the auld place o’ refuge that had often re- 
ceived him in his distresses, mair especially before 
the great day of victory at Drumclog, for I sail 
' ne’e* forget how he was bending hither, of a’ nights 
in the year, on that c’ening after the play when 
young Miliiwood wan the popinjay ; but I warned 
him oft’ for that time.” 
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“ What !” exdaimed Morton, “ it was you that 
sat in your red cloak by the high-road, and told 
him there was a lion in the path ?” 

“ In the name of Heaven ! wha are ye ?” said the 
old woman, breaking off her narrative in astonish- 
ment. “ But, be wha ye may,” she continued, re- 
suming it with tranquillity, “ ye can ken naething 
waur o’ me than that I hae been willing to save the 
life o’ friend and foe.” 

“ I know no ill of you, Mrs Maclure, and I 
mean no ill by you — I only wished to shew you that 
I know so much of this person’s affairs, that I might 
be safely entrusted with the rest. Proceed, if you 
please, in your narrative.” 

“ There is a strange command in your voice,” 
said the blind woman, “ though its tones are sweet. 
— I have little mair to say. The Stuarts hae been 
dethroned, and William and Mary reign in their 
stead, but nae mair word of the Covenant than if 
it were a dead letter. They hae ta’en the indulged 
clergy, and an Erastian General Assembly of the 
ance pure and triumphant Kirk of Scotland, even 
into their very arms and bosoms. Our faithfu’ 
champions o’ the testimony agree e’en waur wi’ this 
than wi’ the open tyranny and apostasy of the per- 
secuting times, for souls are hardened and deaden- 
ed, and the mouths of fasting multitudes are cram- 
med wi’ fizenless bran instead of the sweet word in 
season ; and raony a hungry, starving creature. 
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wheii be sits down on a Sunday forenoon to get 
something that might warm him to the great work, 
has a dry clatter o’ morality driven about his lugs, 
and ” 

“ In short,” said Morton, desirous to stop a dis- 
cussion which the good old woman, as enthusiastic- 
ally attached to her religious profession as to the 
duties of humanity, might probably have indulged 
longer—" In short, you are not disposed to acqui- 
esce in this new government, and Burley is of the 
same opinion ?” 

“ Many of our brethren, sir, are of belief we 
fought for the Covenant, and fasted, and prayed, 
and suffered for that grand national league, and 
now we arc like neither to see nor hear tell of that 
which we suffered, and fought, and fasted, and pray- 
ed for. — And anes it was thought something might 
be made by bringing back the auld family on a new 
bargain and a new bottom ; as, after a’, when King 
James went awa’, I understand the great quarrel 
of the -English against him was in behalf of seven 
unhallowed prelates ; and sae, though ae part of 
our people were free to join wi’ the present model, 
and levied an anned regiment under the Yerl of 
Angus, yet our honest friend, and others of purity 
of dsetrine and freedom of conscience, were deter- 
mined to hear the breath o’ the Jacobites before 
they took part again them, fearing to fa’ to the 
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ground like a wall built with unslacked mortar, or 
from sitting between twa stools.” 

“ They chose an odd quarter,” said Morton, 

from which to expect freedom of conscience and 
purity of doctrine.” 

“ O, dear sir ! the natural day-spring rises in 
the east, but the spiritual day-spring may rise in 
the north, for what we blinded mortals ken.” 

“ And Burley went to the north to seek it ?” 

“ Truly, ay, sir ; and he saw Claver’se himsel, 
that they ca’ Dundee now.” 

“ The devil he did !” exclaimed Morton ; “ I 
would have sworn that meeting would have been 
the last of one of their lives.” 

“ Na, na, sir ; in troubled times, as I understand, 
there’s sudden changes — Montgomery, and Fergu- 
son, and mony aue mair that were King James’s 
greatest faes, are on his side now — Claver’se spake 
our friend fair, and sent him to consult with Lord 
Evandale. But then there was a break off, for 
Lord Evandale wadna look at, hear, or speak wi’ 
him ; and now he’s ancs wud, and aye waur, and 
roars for revenge again Lord Evandale, and will 
hear nought of ony thing but burn and slay — and 
O thae starts o’ passion ! they unsettle his mind, 
and gie the Enemy sair advantages.” 

“ The enemy ?” said Morton ; “ What enemy ?” 

“ What enemy? Arc ye acquainted familiarly 
wi’ John Balfour o’ Burley, and dinna ken that he 
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has had sair and frequent combats to sustain against 
the Evil One ? Did ye ever see him alone hut the 
Bible was in his hand, and the drawn sword on his 
knee ? did ye ever sleep in the same room wi’ him, 
and hear him strive in his dreams with the delu- 
sions of Satan ? O, ye ken little o’ him, if ye have 
seen him only in fair day-light, for nae man can 
put the face upon his doleful visits and strifes that 
he can do. I hae seen him, after sic a strife of 
agony, tremble that an infant might hae held him, 
while the hair on his brow was drapping as fast as 
ever my puir thatched roof did in a heavy rain.” 

As she spoke, Morton began to recollect the ap- 
pearance of Burley during his sleep in the hay-loft 
at Milnwood, the report of Cuddie that his senses 
had become impaired, and some whispers current 
among the Cameronians, who boasted frequently 
of Burley’s soul-exercises, and his strifes with -thb 
foul fiend ; which several drcumstances led him to 
conclude that this man himself was a victim to 
those delusions, though his mind, naturally acute 
and forcible, not only disguised his superstition 
from those in whose opinion it might have discre- 
dited his judgment, but by exerting such a force 
as is said to be proper to those afflicted with epi- 
, lepsy, could postpone the fits which it occasioned 
untif he was either freed from superiu tendance, or 
surrounded by such as held him more highly on ac- 
count of these visitations. It was natural to sup- 
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pose, and could easily be inferred from the narra- 
tive of Mrs Maclure, that disappointed ambition, 
wrecked hopes, and the downfall of the party which 
he had served with such desperate fidelity, were 
likely to aggravate enthusiasm into temporary in- 
sanity. It was, indeed, no uncommon circum* 
stance in these singular times, that men like Sir 
Harry Vane, Harrison, Overton, and others, them- 
selves slaves to the wildest and most enthusiastic 
dreams, could, when mingling with the world, con- 
duct themselves not only with good sense in diffi- 
culties, and courage in dangers, but with the most 
acute sagacity and determined valour. The sub- 
sequent part of Mrs Maclure’s information con- 
firmed Morton in these impressions. 

“ In the grey of the morning,” she said, “ my 
little Peggy sail shew ye the gate to him before 
the sodgers are up. But ye maun let his hour of 
danger, as he ca’s it, be ower, afore ye venture on 
him in his place of refuge. Peggy will tell ye 
when to venture in. She kens his ways weel, for 
whiles she carries him some little helps that he can- 
na do without to sustain life.” 

“ And in what retreat then,” said Morton, “ has 
this unfortunate person found refuge ?” 

“ An awsome place,” answered the blind woman, 
“ as ever living creature took refuge in. They 
ca’ it the Black Linn of Linklater — it's a doleful 
place ; but he loves it abunc a’ others, because he 
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ha|«ae often been in safe hiding there; and it’s my 
belief prefers it to a tapestried chamber and a 
dotvn bed; But ye’ll see’t. I hae seen it myself 
mony a day syne. I was a daft hempie lassie then, 
and little thought what was to come o’t. Wad ye 
cliuse ony thing, sir, ere ye betake yoursel to your 
rest, for ye maun stir wi’ the first dawn o’ the grey 
light?” 

“ Nothing indre, my good mother,” said Morton ; 
and they parted for the evening. 

Morton recommended himself to Heaven, threw 
himself on the bed, heard, between sleeping and 
waking, the trampling of the dragoon horses at the 
riders’ return from their patrolc, and then slept 
soundly after such painful agitation. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


The darksome cave they enter, where^ they found 
The accursed man, low sitting on the ground. 
Musing full sadly in his sullen mind. 

vSl’ENSER. 


As the moniing began to appear on the moun- 
tains, a gentle knock was heard at the door of the 
humble apartment in whicli Morton slept, and a 
girlish treble voice asked him from without, “ If 
he wad please gang to the Linn or the folk raise ?” 

He arose upon the invitation, and, dressing him- 
self hastily, went forth and joined his little guide. 
The mountain maid tript lightly before him, through 
the grey haze, over hill and moor. It was a wild 
and varied walk, unmarked by any regular or dis- 
tinguishable track, and keeping, upon the whole, 
the direction of the ascent of the brook, though 
without tracing its windings. The landscape, as 
they advanced, turned waster and more wild, until 
nothing but heath and rock encumbered the side of 
the valley. 

voi.. VIII. 2 V 
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Is the place still distant?” said Morton. 

“ Nearly a mile off,” answered the girl. “ W e’ll 
be there belive.” 

" And do you often go this wild journey, my 
little maid?” 

“ When grannie sends me wi’ milk and meal to 
the Linn,” answered the child. 

“ And arc ypu not afraid to travel so wild a road 
alone ?” 

“ Hout na, sir,” replied the guide ; “ nae living 
creature wad touch sic a bit thing as I am, and 
grannie says we need never fear ony thing else 
when we arc doing a gude turn.” 

“ Strong in innocence as in triple mail !” said 
Morton to himself, and followed her steps in si- 
lence. 

They soon came to a decayed thicket, where 
brambles and thorns supplied the room of the oak 
and birches of which it had once consisted. Here 
the guide turned short off the open heath, and, by 
a sheep-track, conducted Morton to the brook. A 
hoarse and sullen roar had in part prepared him for 
the scene which presented itself, yet it was not to 
be viewed without surprise, and even terror. When 
he emerged from the devious path which conducted 
hipi through the thicket, he found himself placed 
on a ledge of flat rock, projecting over one side of 
a chasm not less than a hundred feet deep, where 
the dark mountain-stream made a decided and ra- 
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pid shoot over the precipice, and was swallowed up 
by a deep, black, yawning gulph. The eye in vain 
strove to see the bottom of the fall ; it could catch 
but one sheet of foaming uproar and sheer descent, 
until the view was obstructed by the projecting 
crags which inclosed the bottom of the waterfall, 
and hid from sight the dark pool which received 
its tortured waters ; far beneath, at the distance of 
perhaps a quarter of a mile, the eye caught the 
winding of the stream as it emerged into a more 
open course. But, for that distance, they were lost 
to sight as much as if a cavern had been arched over 
them ; and indeed the steep and projecting ledges 
of rock, through which they wound their way in 
darkness, were very nearly closing and over-roofing 
their course. 

While Morton gazed at this scene of tumult, 
which seemed, by the surrounding thickets and the 
clefts into which the waters descended, to seek to 
hide itself from every eye, his little attendant, as 
she stood beside him on the platform of rock which 
commanded the best view of the fall, pulled him 
by the sleeve, and said, in a tone which he could 
not hear without stooping his car near the speaker, 

“ Hear till him ! Eh ! hear till him !” 

IMorton listened more attentively, and out^of the., 
very abyss into which the brook fell, and amidst 
the tumultuary sounds of the cataract, thought he 
could distinguish shouts, screams, and even articu- 
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late 'W<Brds, as if the tormented demon of the stream 
had been ^ningling his complaints with the roar of 
his broken waters. 

“ This is the way,” said the little girl ; “ follow 
mCj gin ye please, sir, but tak tent to yonr feet 
and, with the daring agility which custom had ren- 
dered easy, she vanished from the platform on which 
she stood, and by notches and slight projections in 
the rock, scrambled down its face into the chasm 
which it overhung. Steady, bold, and active, Mor- 
ton hesitated not to follow her ; but the necessary 
attention to secure his hold and footing in a de- 
scent wlicrc both foot and hand were needful for 
security, prevented him from looking around him. 
till, having descended nigh twenty feet, and being 
sixty or seventy above the pool which received the 
fall, his guide made a pause, and he again found 
himself by her side in a situation that appeared 
equally romantic and precarious. They were near- 
ly opposite to the water-fall, and, in point of le- 
vel, situated at about one-quarter’s depth from the 
point of the cliff over which it thundered, and 
three-fourths of the height above the dark, deep, 
and restless pool which received its fall. >;4loth 
these tremendous points, the first shoot, namely, of 
the yet unbroken stream, and the deep and som- 
bre abyss into which it was emptied, were full be- 
fore him, as well as the whole continuous stream 
of billowy froth, which, dashing from the one, was 
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eddying and boiling in the other. They were so 
near this grand phenomenon, that they were cover- 
ed with its spray, and well nigh deafened by the 
incessant roar. But crossing in the very front of 
the fall, and at scarce three yards distance from the 
cataract, an old oak-tree, flung across the chasin in 
a manner that seemed accidental, formed a bridge 
of fearfully narrow dimensions and> uncertain foot- 
ing. The upper end of the tree rested on the plat- 
form on which they stood — the lower or uproot- 
ed extremity extended behind a projection on the 
opposite side, and was secured, Morton’s eye could 
not discover where. From behind the same pror 
jeetion glimmered a strong red light, which, glan- 
cing in the waves of the falling water, and tinging 
them partially with crimson, had a strange preter- 
natural and sinister effect, when contrasted with 
the beams of the rising sun, which glanced on the 
first broken waves of the fall, though even its me- 
ridian splendour could not gain the third of its full 
depth. When he had looked around him for a 
moment, the girl again pulled his sleeve, and point- 
ing to the oak and the projecting point beyond it, 
(for hearing speech was now out of the question,) 
indicated that there lay his farther passage. 

Morton gazed at her with surprise ; for, although • 
ho well knew that the persecuted Presbyterians had 
in the preceding reigns sought refuge among dells 
and thickets, caves and cataracts, — ^in spol;s thp 
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most extMMfimaiy and secluded — although he had 
heard of the champions of the Covenant, who had 
long abidden beside Dobs-linn, on the wild heights 
of Polmoodie, and others who had been concealed 
in the yet more terrific cavern called Creehope- 
linn, in the parish of Closebum, yet his imagina- 
tion had never exactly figured out the horrors of 
such a residence, and he was surprised how the 
strange and romantic scene which he now saw had 
remained concealed from him while a curious in- 
vestigator of such natural phenomena. But he rea- 
dily conceived, that, lying in a remote and wild 
district, and being destined as a place of conceal- 
ment to the persecuted preachers and professors of 
non-conformity, the secret of its existence was care- 
fully preserved by the few shepherds to whom it 
might be known. 

As, breaking from these meditations, he began 
to consider how he should traverse the doubtful 
and terrific bridge, which, skirted by the cascade, 
and rendered wet and slippery by its constant driz- 
zle, traversed the chasm above sixty feet from the 
bottom of the fall, his guide, as if to give Idm cou- 
rage, tript over and back without the least hesita- 
tion. Envying for a moment the little hare feet 
'* whidi caught a safer hold of the rugged side of the 
oak than he could pretend to with his heavy boots, 
Morton nevertheless resolved to attempt the pass- 
age, and, fixing his eye firm on a stationary object 
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on the other side, without allowing his head to be- 
come giddy, or his attention to be distracted by 
the flash, the foam, and the roar of the waters 
around him, he strode steadily and safely along the 
uncertain bridge, and reached the mouth of a small 
cavern on the farther side of the torrent. Here he 
paused ; for a light, proceeding from a fire of red- 
hot charcoal, permitted him to see the interior of 
the cave, and enabled him to contemplate the ap- 
pearance of its inhabitant, by whom he himself 
could not be so readily distinguished, being con- 
cealed by the shadow of the rock. What he ob- 
served would by no means have encouraged a less 
determined man to proceed with the task which he 
had undertaken. 

Burley, only altered from what he had been for- 
merly by the addition of a grizly beard, stood in 
the midst of his cave, with his clasped Bible in one 
hand, and his drawn sword in the other. His figure, 
dimly ruddied by the light of the red charcoal, 
seemed that of a fiend in the lurid atmosphere of 
Pandemonium, and his gestures and words, as far 
as they could be heard, seemed equally violent and 
irregular. All alone, and in a place of almost un- 
approachable seclusion, his demeanour was that of 
a man who strives for life and death with a mortal^ 
enemy. “ Ha ! ha ! — there — there !” he exetaimed, 
accompanying each word with a thrust, urged with 
his whole force against the impassible and empty 
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air— “Did I not tell thee so?— 1 have resisted, 
and thou flcest from me ! — Coward as thou art — 
come in all thy terrors — come with mine own evil 
deeds, which render thee most terrible of all — there 
is enough betwixt the boards of thi^ book to rescue 
me! — What muttercst thou of grey hairs? — It 
was well done to slay him — the more ripe the corn, 
the readier for the sickle. — Art gone ? — Art gone ? 
— I have ever known thee but a coward — ^ha ! ha ! 
ha !” 

With these wild exclamations he sunk the point 
of his sword, and remained standing still in the 
same posture, like a maniac whose fit is over. 

“ The dangerous time is by now,” said the little 
girl who had followed ; “ it seldom lasts beyond 
the time that the sun’s ower the hill ; ye may gang 
in and speak wi’ him now. I’ll wait for you at the 
other side of the linn ; he canna bide to sec twa 
folk at anes.” 

Slowly and cautiously, and keeping constantly 
upon his guard, Morton preseuted himself to the 
view of his old associate in command. 

“ What ! comest thou again when thine hour is 
over ?” was his first exclamation ; and, fiourishiug 
his sword aloft, his countenance assumed an expres- 
*«ion iij which ghastly terror seemed mingled with 
the rage of a demoniac, 

“ I am come, Mr Balfour,” said Morton, in a 
steady and composed tone, “ to renew an acquaiu- 
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tance which has been broken off since the fight of 
Bothwcll Bridge,” 

As soon as Burley became aware that Morton 
was before him in person, — an idea which he caught 
with marvellous celerity, — ^he at once exerted that 
mastership over his heated and enthusiastic imagi- 
nation, the power of enforcing which was a most 
striking part of his most extraordinary character. 
He sunk his sword-point at once, and as he stole it 
composedly into the scabbard, he muttered some- 
thing of the damp and cold which sent an old sol- 
dier to his fencing exercise, to prevent his blood 
from chilling. This done, he proceeded in the 
cold determined manner which was pecuHar to his 
ordinary discourse. 

“ Thou hast tarried long, Henry Morton, and 
hast not come to the vintage before the twelfth 
hour lias struck. Art thou yet willing to take the 
right hand of fellowship, and be one with those who 
look not to thrones or dynasties, but to the rule of 
Scriptu^, for their directions?” 

“ I am surprised,” said Morton, evading the di- 
rect answer to his question, “ that you should have 
known me after so many years.” 

“ The features of those who ought to act with 
me are engraven on my heart,” answered Burfey ; 

“ and few but Silas Morton’s son durst have follow- 
ed me into this my castle of retreat, Seest thou 
that drawbridge of Nature’s own construction ?” he 
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addcdf pcaQtliig to tlie prostrate oak-tree — “ aae 
spun) of lay foot, audit is overwhelmed in the abyss 
below, bidding foemcn on the farther side stand at 
defiance, and leaving enemies on this at the mercy 
of one, who never yet met his equal in single 
fight.” 

“ Of such defences,” said Morton, “ I should 
have thought you would now have had little need.” 

“ Little need?” said Burley, impatiently, — 
“ What little need, when incarnate fiends are 
combined against me on earth, and Sathan himself 
— ^but it matters not,” added he, checking himself 
— “ Enough that I like my place of refuge — ^my 
cave of Adullam, and would not change its rude 
ribs of limestone rock for the fair chambers of the 
castle of the Earls of Torwood, with their broad 
bounds and barony. 'I'liou, unless the foolish fever- 
ish fit be over, may’st think differently.” 

“ It was of those very possessions I came to 
speak,” said Morton ; “ and I doubt not to find Mr 
Balfour the same rational and reflcctii^ person 
which I knew him to be in times when zeal dis- 
united brethren.” 

“ Ay,” said Burley ; “ Indeed ? — Is such truly 
your hope ? — wilt thou express it more plainly ?” 

“Ju a word then,” said Morton, “you have ex- 
ercised, by means at which I can guess, a secret, 
but most prejudicial influence over the fortunes of 
Lady Margaret Bcllenden and her grand-daughter, 
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and in favour of that ba%, <^ressive apostate, 
Basil Olifant, whom the law, deceived by thy ope- 
rations, has placed in possession of their lawful 
property.” 

“ Sayest thou ?” said Balfour. 

“ I do say so,” replied Morton ; “ and face to 
face you will not deny what you have vouched by 
your hand-writing.” , 

“ And suppose I deny it not?” said Balfour, 

“ and suppose that thy eloquence were found equal 
to persuade me to retrace the steps I have taken on 
matured resolve, what will be thy meed ? Docst 
thou still hope to possess the fair-haired girl, with 
her wide and rich inheritance ?” 

“ I have no such hope,” answered Morton calm- 

ty- 

“ And for whom, then, hast thou ventured to do 
this great thing, to seek to rend the prey from the 
valiant, to bring forth food from the den of the lion, 
and to extract sweetness from the maw of the dc- 
vourer | — For whose sake hast thou undertaken to 
read this riddle, more hard than Samson’s ?” 

“ For Lord Evandale’s and that of his bride,” 
repbed Morton firmly. “ Think better of man- 
kind, Mr Balfour, and believe there are some who 
are willing to sacrifice their own happiness to thatr* 
of others.” 

“ Then, as my soul liveth,” replied Balfour, 

“ thou art, to wear beard, and back a horse, and 
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draw a sword, file tfltno^ and most gall-less pnppOT 
that ever sLstain^ injury unavenged. What! 
thou wouldst help ^lat accursed Evandale to the 
arms of the woman that thou lovest ? — thou 
wouldst endow them with wealth and with heri- 
tages, and thou think’st that there lives another 
man, offended even more deeply than thou, yet 
equally cold-livered and mean-spirited, crawling 
upon the face of the earth, and hast dared to sup- 
pose that one other to be John Balfour ?” 

“ For my own feelings,” said Morton composed- 
ly, “ I am answerable to none but Heaven-— To 
you, Mr Balfour, I should suppose it of little con- 
sequence whether Basil Olifant or Lord Evandale 
possesses these estates.” 

“ Thou art deceived,” said Burley ; “ both arc 
indeed in outer darkness, and strangers to the light, 
as he whose eyes have never been opened to the day. 
But this Basil Olifant is a Nabal — a Demas — a 
base churl, whose wealth and power are at the dis- 
posal of him who can threaten to deprive. Wm of 
them. He became a jnofessor because he was de- 
j)rivcd of these lands of Tillietudlem — he turned a 
papist to obtain possession of them-r-he called him- 
self an Erastian, that he might not again lose them, 
•tind bp will become what I list while I have in my 
power the document that may deprive him of them. 
These lauds are a bitt between his jaws and a hook 
in his nostrils, and the rein and the line arc in my 
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hands to guide them as I thiak as€^i!!(?5 and his they 
shall therefore he, unless 1 BinSl assurance of bestow- 
ing them on a sure and sincere friend. But Lord 
Evandalc is a malignant, of' heart like flint, and 
brow like adamant ; the goods of the world fall on 
him like leaves on the frost-bound earth, and un- 
moved he will sec them whirled off by the first wind. 
The heathen virtues of such as he arc more dan- 
gerous to us than the sordid cupidity of those, who, 
governed by their interest, must follow where it 
leads, and who, therefore, themselves the slaves of 
avarice, may be compelled to work in the vineyard, 
were it but to earn the wages of sin.” 

“ This might have been all well some years 
since,” replied IMorton ; “ and I could understand 
your argument, although I could never acquiesce in 
its justice. But at this crisis it seems useless to 
you to persevere in keeping up an influence which 
can no longer be directed to an useful purpose. 
The land has peace, liberty, and freedom of con- 
science — and what would you more ?” 

“ More !” exclaimed Burley, again unsheathing 
his sword, with a vivacity which nearly made Mor- 
ton start ; “ look at the notches upon that weapon ; 
they are three in number, arc they not ?” 

“ It seems so,” answered Morton ; “ but what 
of that ?” * * 

“ The fragment of steel that parted'from this first 
gap, rested on the skull of the perjured traitor who 
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first introduce Episcopacy into Scotland ; — this 
secon/1 not^h was made in the rib-hone of an im- 
pious viflain, the boldest and best soldier that up- 
held the Prelatic cause at Drum-clog ; — this third 
was broken on the steel head-piece of the captain 
who defended the Chapel of Holyrood when the 
people rose at the Revolution. I cleft him to the 
teeth through steel and bone. It has done great 
deeds this little weapon, and each of these blows 
was a deliverance to the church. This sword,” he 
said, again sheathing it, “ has yet more to do — to 
weed out this base and pestilential heresy of Eras- 
tianisin — to vindicate the true liberty of the Kirk 
in her purity — to restore the Covenant in its glory, 
— then let it moulder and rust beside the bones of 
its master.” 

“ You have neither men nor means, Mr Balfour, 
to disturb the government as now settled,” argued 
Morton ; “ the people are in general satisfied, ex- 
cepting only the gentlemen of the Jacobite interest ; 
and surely you would not join with those who 
would only use you for their own pur[)ose ?” 

“ It is they,” answered Burley, “ that should 
serve ours. I went to the camp of tlie malignant 
Claver’se, as the future King of Israel' sought the 
land of the Philistines ; I arranged with him a 
rising, and, but for the villain Evandale, the Eras- 
tians ere now had been driven from the west — I 
could slay him,” he added, with a vindictive scowl, 
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“ were he grasping the horn* (rf the, altar !” He 
then proceeded in a calmer tone. ** If thou, son 
of mine ancient comrade, wOrt suitor for thyself to 
this Edith Bellenden, and wert willing to put thy 
hand to the great work with zeal equal to thy cou- 
rage, think not I would prefer the friendship of 
Basil Olifant to thine ; thou shouldst then have 
the means that this document (he produced a 
parchment) affords, to place her in'possession of the 
lands of her fatliers. This have I longed to say to 
thee ever since 1 saw thee light the good light so 
strongly at the fatal Bridge. The maiden loved 
thee, and thou her.” 

Morton replied firmly, “ I will not dissemble 
with you, Mr Balfour, even to gain a good end. 1 
came in hopes to persuade you to do a deed of jus- 
tice to others, not to gain any selfish end of my 
own. I have failed — 1 grieve for your sake, more 
than for the loss which others will sustain by your 
injustice.” 

“ You refuse my proffer, then ?” said Burley, 
with kindling eyes. 

“ I do,” said Morton. “ Would you be really, as 
you are desirous to be thought, a man of honour 
and conscience, you would, regardless of all other 
considerations, restore that parchment to liord 
Evandale, to be used for the advantage of the law-* 
ful heir.” 

“ Sooner shall it perish !” said Balfour ; and. 
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casting the deed into the heap of red charcoal beside>^ 
him, pressed it down with the heel of his boot. 

While, it rmoked, shrivelled, and crackled in the 
flames, Morton sprung forward to snatch it, and 
Burley catching hold of him, a struggle ensued. 
Both were strong men, but although Morton was 
much the more active and younger of the two, yet 
Balfour was the most powerful, and effectually pre- 
vented him fronr rescuing the deed until it was fair- 
ly reduced to a cinder. They then quitted hold 
of each other, and the enthusiast, rendered fiercer 
by the contest, glared on Morton with an eye ex- 
pressive of frantic revenge. 

“ Thou hast my secret ; thou must be mine, or 
die !” 

“ I contemn your threats,” said Morton ; “ I 
pity you, and leave you.” 

But, as he turned to retire, Burley stept before 
him, pushed the oak-trunk from its resting place, 
and, as it fell thundering and crashing into the 
abyss beneath, drew his sword, and exclaimed, with 
a voice that rivalled the roar of the cataract and 
the thunder of the filling oak, — “ Now thou art 
at bay ! — fight — yield, or die !” and standing in 
the mouth of the cavern, he flourished his naked 
sword. 

“ I will not fight with the man that preserved 
my father’s life,” said Morton ; — “ I have not yet 

13 
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i^leanicd to say the woitls, I yield; ^d my life I 
will rescue as I best can.” 

So speaking, and ere Balfour was aware of his 
purpose, he sprung past him, and exerting that 
youthful agility of which he possessed an uncom- 
mon share, leaped clear across the fearful chasm 
which divided the mouth of the cave from the pro- 
jecting rock on the opposite side, and stood there 
safe and free from his incensed enbmy. lie imme- 
diately ascended the ravine, and, as he turned, saw 
Burley stand for an instant aghast with astonish- 
ment, and then, with the frenzy of disappointed 
rage, rush into the interior of liis cavern. 

It was not difficult for him to perceive that this 
unhappy man’s mind had been so long agitated by 
desperate schemes, and sudden disappointments, 
that it had lost its equipoise, and that there was 
now in his conduct a shade of lunacy, not the less 
striking from the vigour and craft with which he 
pursued his wild designs. Morton soon joined his 
guide, who had been terrified by the fall of the oak. 
This he represented as accidental ; and she assured 
him in return, that the inhabitant of the cave 
would experience no inconvenience from it, being 
always provided with materials to construct another 
bridge. 

The adventures of the morning w'cre ndt yet 
ended. As they approached the hut, the little 

VOL. VIII. 2 a 
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girl made an exclamation of surprise at seeing her 
grandmother poping her way towards them, at a 
greater distance from her home than she could have 
been supposed capable of travelling. 

“O, sir, sir !” said the old woman, when she heard 
them approach, “ gin e’er ye loved Lord Evandale, 
help now, or never ! — God be praised that left ray 
hearing when he took my poor eye-sight ! — Come 
this way — this way — And O ! tread lightly. — ^Peg- 
gy, hinny, gang saddle the gentleman’s horse, and 
lead him cannily ahint the thorny shaw, and bide 
him there.” 

She conducted him to a small window, through 
which, himself unobserved, he could see two dra- 
goons seated at their morning draught of ale, and 
conversing earnestly together. 

“ The more I think of it,” said the one, “ the 
less I like it, Inglis ; Evandale was a good officer, 
and the soldier’s friend ; and though we were pu- 
nished for the mutiny at Tillietudlem, yet, by , 

Erank, you must own we deserved it.” 

“ 1) n seize me, if I forgive him for it, 

though,” replied the other ; “ and 1 think I can 
sit in his skirts now.” 

“ Why, man, you should forget and forgive — 
Better take the start with him along with the rest, 
’and j«in the ranting Highlanders. We have all 
ate King James’s bread.” 

“ Thou art an ass ; the start, as you call it, will 
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never happen ; the day’s put off. Halliday’s seen 
a ghost, or Miss Bellenden’s fallen sick of the pip, 
or some blasted nonsense or another ; the thing will 
never keep two days longer, and the first that sings 
out will get the reward.” 

“ That’s true, too,” answered his comrade ; “ and 
will this fellow — this Basil Oliphant, pay hand- 
somely ?” 

“ Like a prince, man ; Evandale is the man on 
earth whom he hates worst, and he fears him, be- 
sides, about some law business, andwerehe onee rub- 
bed out of the way, all, he thinks, will be his own.” 

“ But shall we have warrants and force enough ? 
Few people here will stir against my lord, and we 
may find him with some of our own fellows at his 
back.” 

“ Tliou’rt a cowardly fool, Lick,” returned 
Inglis ; “ he is living quietly down at Fairy-knowe 
to avoid suspicion. Olifant is a magistrate, and 
will have some of his own people that he can trust 
along with him. There are us two, and the Laird 
says he can get a desperate fighting whig fellow, 
called Quin tin Mackell, that has an old grudge 
at Evandale.” 

“ Well, well, you arc my officer, you know, and 
if any thing is wrong ” 

“ I’ll take the blame,” said Inglis. ‘i Com?,* 
another pot of ale, and let us to Tillietudlem. — 
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Here, blkid Bess ! where the devil has the old hag 
crept to ?” 

“ Delay them as long as you can,” whispered 
Morton, as he thrust his purse into the hostess's 
hand, “ all depends on gaining time.” 

Then, walking swiftly to the place where the 
girl held his horse ready, “ To Fairy-knowe ? — no ; 
alone I could not protect them. — I must instantly 
to Glasgow. WiCtenbold, the commandant there, 
will readily give me the support of a troop, and 
procure me the countenance of the civil power. I 
must drop a caution as I pass. — Come, Moorkopf,” 
he said, addressing his horse as he mounted him, — 
“ this day must try your breath and speed.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

m 

Yet could he not his closing eyes withdraw. 

Though less and less of Emily he saw ; 

So, speechless lor a little space he lay. 

Then grasp’d the hand he held, and sigh’d his soul away. 

Palamon and Arciie* 

The indisposition of Edith confined her to bed 
during the eventful day on which she had received 
such an unexpected shock from the sudden appa- 
rition of Morton. Next morning, however, she 
was reported to be so much better, that Lord Evan- 
dale resumed his purpose of leaving Fairy-knowe. 
At a late hour in the forenoon. Lady Emily en- 
tered the apartment of Edith with a peculiar gra- 
vity of manner. Having received and paid the 
compliments of the day, she observed it would be 
a sad one for her, though it would relieve Miss 
Bcllenden of an incumbrance — “ My brother leaves 
us to-day. Miss Bellenden.” 

“ Leaves ns !” exclaimed Edith in surprise ; 
“ for his own house, I trust, in Heaven ?” 

“ I have reason to think he meditates a more dis- 
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tant journey ; he has little to detain him in this 
country.” 

“ Good Heaven !” exclaimed Edith, “ why was 
I bom to become the wreck of all that is manly 
and noble ! What can be done to stop him from 
running headlong on ruin ? I will come down in- 
stantly — Say that I implore he will not depart un- 
til I speak with him.” 

“ It will be in vain, Miss Bellenden ; but I will 
execute your commission and she left the room as 
formally as she had entered it, and informed her 
brother, Miss Bellenden was so much recovered as 
to propose coming down stairs ere he went away. 

“ I suppose,” she added pettishly, “ the prospect 
of being speedily released from our company has 
wrought a cure on her shattered nerves.” 

“ Sister,” said Lord Evandale, “ you are unjust, 
if not envious.” 

“ Unjust I may be, Evandale, but I should not 
have dreamt,” glancing her eye at a mirror, “ of 
being thought envious without better cause — But 
let us go to the old lady ; she is making a feast in 
the other room, which might have dined all your 
troop when you had one.” j. 

Lord Evandale accompanied her in silence to 
tlje parlour, for he knew it was in vain to contend 
with her prepossessions and offended pride. They 
found the table covered with refreshments, arranged 
under the careful inspection of Lady Margaret. 
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“ Ye could hardly weel be said to teeakfast this 
morning, my Lord Evandale, and ye maun e’en 
partake of a small collation before ye ride, such as 
this poor house, whose inmates are so much indebt- 
ed to you, can provide in their present circum- 
stances. For my ain part, I like to see young folks 
take some refection before they ride out upon their 
sports or their affairs, and I said as much to his 
most Sacred Majesty when he breakfasted at Tillie- 
tudlem in the year of grace sixteen hundred and 
fifty-one, and his most Sacred Majesty was pleased 
to reply, drinking to my health at the same time 
in a flagon of Rhenish wine, ‘ Lady Margaret, ye 
speak like a Highland oracle.’ These were his 
Majesty’s very words ; so that your lordship may 
judge whether I have not good authority to press 
young folk to partake of their vivers.” 

It may be well supposed that much of the good 
lady’s speech failed Lord Evandalc’s ears, which 
were then employed in listening for the light step 
of Edith. His absence of mind on this occasion, 
however natural, cost him very dear. While Lady 
Margaret was playing the kind hostess, a part she 
delighted and excelled in, she was interrupted by 
John Gudyill, who, in the natural phrase for an- 
nouncing an inferior to the mistress of a family, 
said, “ There was anc wanting to speak to her Icd- 
dyship.” 
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“ Ane ! what ane ? Has he nae name ? Ye 
speak as if 1 k^pt a shop, and was to come at every 
body’s whistle.” 

“ Yes, he has a name,” answered John, “ but 
your leddyship likes ill to hear’t.” 

“ What is it, you fool ?” 

“ It’s Calf-Gibbie, my leddy,” said John, in a 
tone rather above the pitch of decorous respect, on 
which he occasionally trespassed, confiding in his 
merit as an ancient servant of the family, and a 
faithful follower of their humble fortunes — “ It’s 
Calf-Gibbic, an your leddyship will hae’t, that 
keeps Edic Hensliaw’s kye down yonder at the 
Brigg-cnd — that’s him that was Guse-Gibbie at 
Tillietudlem, and gaed to the wappinshaw, and 
that ” 

“ Hold your peace, John ; you are very insolent 
to think 1 wad speak wi’ a person like that. Let 
him tell his business to you or Mrs Headrigg.” 

“ He’ll no hear o’ that, my leddy ; he says, them 
that sent him bade him gie the thing to your led- 
dyship’s ain hand direct, or to I^ord Evandale’s, h6 
wots na whilk. But, to say the truth, he’s far frae 
fresh, and he’s but an idiot an he were.” 

“ Then turn him out,” said Lady Margaret, 
“ and tell him to come back to-morrow when he is 
sober. I suppose he comes to crave some benevo- 
lence, as an ancient follower o’ the house.” 
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“ Like eneugh, my leddy, for he’s a’ in rags, 
poor creature.” 

Gudyill made another attempt to get at Gibbie’s 
commission, which was indeed of the last import- 
ance, being a few lines from Morton to Lord Evan- 
dale, acquainting him with the danger in which he 
stood from the practices of Olifant, and exhorting 
him either to instant flight, or else to come to Glas- 
gow and surrender himself, where he could assure 
him of protection. This billet, hastily written, he 
entrusted to Gibbie, whom he saw feeding his herd 
beside the bridge, and backed with a couple of dol- 
lars his desire that it might instantly be delivered 
into the hand to which it was addressed. 

But it was decreed that Goose-Gibbie’s inter- 
mediation, whether as an emissary or as a man-at- 
arms, should, be unfortunate to the family of Til- 
lietudlem. Ho unluckily tarried so long at the 
ale-house, to prove if his employer’s coin was good, 
that, when he appeared at Fairy-knowe, the little 
sense which nature had given him was effectually 
drowned in ale and brandy, and instead of asking 
for Lord Evandalc, he demanded to speak with 
I^ady Margaret, whose name was more familiar to 
his ear. Being refused admittance to her presence, 
he staggered away witli the letter undelivered, perj 
versely faithful to Morton’s instructions in Ihe on- 
ly point in which it would have been well had ho 
departed from them. 
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A few minutes after he was gone, Edith entered 
the apartmen". Lord Evandale and she met with 
mutual embarrassment, which Lady Margaret, who 
only knew in general that their union had been 
postponed by her grand-daughter’s indisposition, 
set down to the bashfulness of a bride and bride- 
groom ; and, to place them at ease, began to talk 
to Lady Emily on indifferent topics. At this mo- 
ment, Edith, with a countenance as pale as death, 
muttered, rather than whispered, to Lord Evan- 
dale, a request to speak with him. He offered his 
arm, and supported her into the small anti-room, 
which, as we have noticed before, opened from the 
parlour. He placed her in a chair, and, taking 
one himself, awaited the opening of the conversa- 
tion. 

“ I am distressed, my lord,” were the first words 
she was able to articulate, and those with difficul- 
ty “ I scarce know what I would say, nor how to 
speak it.” 

“ If I have any share in occasioning your un- 
easiness,” said Lord Evandale mildly, “ you will 
soon, Edith, be released from it.” 

“ You are determined then, my lord, to run this 
desperate course with desperate men, in spite of 
,,your own better reason — in spite. of your friends’ 
entreaties — in spite of the almost inevitable ruin 
which yawns before you ?” 

“ b orgive me, INIiss Bcllcndeu ; even your soli- 
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citude on my account must not detain me when 
my honour calls. My horses stand ready saddled, 
my servants are prepared, the signal for rising will 
be given as soon as I reach Kilsythe. — If it is my 
fate that calls me, I will not shun meeting it. It 
will be something,” he said, taking her hand, “ to 
die deserving your compassion, since I cannot gain 
your love.” 

“ O, my lord, remain,” said h!dith, in a tone 
which went to his heart ; “ time may explain the 
strange circumstance which has shocked me so 
much ; my agitated nerves may recover their tran- 
qiiillity. O do not rush on death and ruin ! remain 
to be our prop and stay, and hope every thing from 
time !” 

“ It is too late, Edith ; and I were most unge- 
nerous coxild I practise on the warmth and kindli- 
ness of your feelings towards me — I know you can- 
not love me ; nervous distress, so strong as to con- 
jure up the appearance of the dead or absent, in- 
dicates a predilection too powerful to give way to 
friendship and gratitude alone. But, were it other- 
wise, the dye is now cast.” 

As he spoke thus, Cuddie burst into the room, 
terror and haste in his countenance. “ O, my lord, 
hide yourscl ! they hac beset the outlets o’ the ^ 
house,” was his first exclamation. 

“ They ? Who ?” said Lord Evandale. 
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“ A party of horse, headed by Basil Olifant,” 
answered Caddie. 

“ O, hide yourself, my lord 1” echoed Edith, in 
an agony of terror. 

“ I will not, by Heaven !” answered Lord Evan- 
dale. “ What right has the villain to assail me, 
or stop my passage ? I will make my way, were he 
backed by a re^ment ; tell Halliday and Hunter 
to get out the horses — ^And now, farewell, Edith.” 
He clasped her in his arms, and kissed her tender- 
ly ; then bursting from his sister, who, with Lady 
Margaret, endeavoured to detain him, rushed out, 
and mounted his horse. 

All was in confusion — the women shrieked, and 
rushed in consternation to the front windows of the 
house, from which they could sec a small party of 
horsemen, of whom two only seemed soldiers. They 
were on the open ground before Cuddie’s cottage, 
at the bottom of the descent from the house, and 
shewed caution in approaching it, as if uncertain 
of the strength within. 

“ He may escape, he may escape,” said Edith ; 
“ O, would he but take the bye-road !” 

But T.iord Evandalc, determined to face a danger 
which his high spirit undervalued, commanded his 
servants to follow him, and rode composedly down 
the avenue. Old Gudyill ran to arm himself, and 
Cuddie snatched down a gun which was kept for 
the protection of the house, and, although on foot. 
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followed Lord Evandale. It was in vain Ms wife, 
who had hurried up on the alarm, hung by his 
skirts, threatening him with death by the sword or 
halter for meddling with other folk’s matters. 

“ Hand your peace, yc b ” said Cuddie, 

“ and that’s braid Scotch, or I wotna what is ; is 
it ither folk’s matters to see Lord Evandale mur- 
dered before my face ?” and down the avenue he 
marched. Ikit considering on flie way that he 
composed the whole infantry, as John Gudyill had 
not appeared, he took his vantage ground behind 
the hedge, hammered his flint, cocked his piece, 
and, taking a long aim at Laird Basil, as he was 
called, stood prompt for action. 

As soon as Lord Evandale appeared, Olifant’s 
party spread themselves a little, as if preparing to 
enclose him. Their leader stood fast, supported 
by three men, two of whom were dragoons, the 
third in dress and appearance a countryman, all 
well armed. But the strong figure, stem features, 
and resolved manner of the third attendant, made 
him seem the most formidable of the party ; and 
whoever had before seen him could have no diffi- 
culty in recognizing Balfour of Burley. 

“ Follow me,” said Lord Evandale to his ser- 
vants, “ and if we sire forcibly opposed, do as I do.” 
He advanced at a hand gallop towards OlifaiPt, and ’ 
was in the act of demanding why he had thus be- 
set the road, when Olifant called out, “ Shoot the 
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traitor !” and the whole four fired their carabines 
upon the unfortunate nobleman. He reeled in the 
saddle, advanced his hand to the holster, and drew 
a pistol, but, unable to discharge it, fell from his 
horse mortally wounded. His servants had pre- 
sented their carabines. Hunter fired at random ; 
but Halliday, who was an intrepid fellow, took aim 
at Inglis, and shot him dead on the spot. At the 
same instant a Shot, from behind the hedge, still 
more effectually avenged Lord Evandale, for the 
balls took place in the very midst of Basil Olifant’s 
forehead, and stretched him lifeless on the ground. 
His followers, astonished at the execution done in 
so short a time, seemed rather disposed to stand 
inactive, when Burley, whose blood was up with 
the contest, exclaimed, “ Down with the Midian- 
ites !” and attacked Halliday sword in hand. At 
this instant the clatter of horses’ hoofs was heard, 
and a party of horse, rapidly advancing on the road 
from Glasgow, appeared on the fatal field. They 
were foreign dragoons, led by the Dutch command- 
ant, Wittenbold, accompanied by Morton and a 
civil magistrate. 

A hasty call to surrender, in the name of God 
and King William, was obeyed by all except Bur- 
^ ley, who turned his horse and attempted to escape. 
Several soldiers pursued him by cottimand of their 
officer, but, being well mounted, only the two head- 
most seemed likely to gain on him. He turned 
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deliberately twice, and discharging first one of his 
pistols, and then the other, rid himself of the one 
pursuer by mortally wounding him, and of the 
other by shooting his horse, and then continued 
his flight to Bothwell Bridge, where, for his mis- 
fortune, he found the gates shut and guarded. 
Turning from thence, he made for a place where 
the river seemed passable, and plunged into the 
stream, the bullets from the pistols and carabines 
of his pursuers whizzing around him. Two balls 
took place when he was past the middle of the 
stream, and he felt himself dangerously wounded. 
He reined his horse round in the midst of the ri- 
ver, and returned towards the bank he had left, 
waving his hand, as if with the purpose of intima- 
ting that he surrendered. The troopers ceased fi- 
ring at him accordingly, and awaited his return, 
two of them riding a little way into the river to 
seize and disarm him. But it presently appeared 
that his pur})ose was revenge, not safety. As he 
approached the two soldiers, he collected his re- 
maining strength, and discharged a blow on the 
head of one, which tumbled him from his horse. 
The other dragoon, a strong muscular man, had 
in the meanwhile laid hands on him. Burley, in 
requital, grasped his throat, as a dying tiger seizes 
his prey, and both losing the saddle in the struggle,* 
came headlong into the river, and were swept down 
the stream. Their course might be traced by the 
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blood which bubbled xip to the surface. They were 
twice seen to rise, the Dutchman striving to swim, 
and Burlev ciirging to him in a manner that shew- 
ed his desire that both should perish. Their corpses 
were taken out about a quarter of a mile down the 
river. As Balfour’s grasp could not have been un- 
clenched without cutting off his hands, both were 
thrown into a hasty grave, still marked by a rude 
stone, and a ruder epitaph.* 

While the soul of this stern enthusiast flitted to 
its account, that of the brave and generous Lord 
Evandale was also released. Morton had flung 
himself from his horse upon perceiving his situa- 
tion, to render his dying friend all the aid in his 


* Gentle reader, I did re<juest of mine lumcst friend Peter 
Proudfoot, travelling mercliant, known to many of tliis land 
for liis faitlifiil and just dealings, as >vell in muslins and cam* 
brics as in small u ares, tff procure me, on bis next peregri- 
nations to that vicinage, a copy of the Epitaphiou alluded to. 
And, according to bis report, which I see no ground to dis- 
credit, it runneth thus : 

Here lyes ane saint to prelates surly. 

Being John Balfour, stmictime of Burley, 

Who stirred up to vengeance take. 

For Solemn League and Cov’iiant's sake, 

U[Hm the Magus-Moor in Fife, 

Did tak James Sharpe the apostate's life ; 

By Dutchman's hands was hackec^and shot. 

Then drowned in Clyde near this saam spot. 
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power. He knew him, for he pressed his hand, 
and, being unable to speak, intimated by signs his 
wish to be conveyed to the house. This was done 
with all the care possible, and he was soon sur- 
rounded by his lamenting friends. But the clamo- 
rous grief of Lady Emily was far exceeded in in- 
tensity by the silent agony of Edith. Unconscious 
even of the presence of Morton, she hung over 
the dying man ; nor was she aw&re that fate, who 
was removing one faithful lover, had restored an- 
other as if from the grave, until Lord Evandale, 
taking their hands in his, pressed them both affec- 
tionately, united them together, raised his face, as 
if to pray for a blessing on them, and sunk back 
and expired in the next moment. 
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CONCLUSION. 


I HAD determined to waive the task of a con- 
cluding chapter, leaving to the reader’s imagina- 
tion the arrangements which must necessarily take 
place after Lord Evandale’s death. But as I was 
aware that precedents are wanting for a practice, 
which might be found convenient both to readers 
and compilers, I confess myself to have been in a 
considerable dilemma, when fortunately I was ho- 
noured with an invitation to drink tea with Miss 
Martha Buskbody, a young lady who has carried 
on the profession of mantua-making at Gander- 
cleugh and in the neighbourhood, with great suc- 
cess, for about forty years. Knowing her taste for 
^larratives of this description, I requested her to 
look over the loose sheets the morning before I 
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waited on her, and enlighten me by the experience 
which she must have acquired in reading through 
the whole stock of three circulating, libraries in 
Gandercleugh and the two next market-towns. 
When, with a palpitating heart, I appeared before' 
her in the evening, I foxmd her much disposed to 
be complimentary. 

“ I have not been more affected,” said she, wiping 
the glasses of her spectacles, “ by any novel, ex- 
cepting the Talc of Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy, 
which is indeed pathos itself; but your plan of 
omitting a formal conclusion will never do. You 
may be as harrowing to our nerves as you will in 
the course of your story, but, unless you had the 
genius of the author of Julia de Roubign<5, never 
let the end be altogether overclouded. Let us see 
a glimpse of sunshine in the last chapter ; it is 
quite essential.” 

“ Nothing would be more easy for me, madam, 
than to comply with your injunctions ; for, in truth, 
the parties in whom you have had the goodness to 
be interested, did live long and happily, and begot 
sons and daughters.” 

“ It is unnecessary, sir,” she said, with a slight 
nod of reprimand, “ to be particular concerning 
their matrimonial comforts. But what is your ob- 
joctioR to let us have, in a general way, a glimpse 
of their future felicity ?” 
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“ ReaUy, madam, you must be aware, that every 
volume of a narrative turns less and less interesting 
as the author draws to a conclusion, just like your 
tea, which, though excellent hyson, is necessarily 
weaker and more insipid in the last cup. Now, as 
I think the one is by no means improved by the 
luwaous lump of half-dissolved sugar usually found 
at the bottom it, so 1 think a history, growing 
already vapid, is but dully crutched up by a detail 
of circumstances which every reader must have an- 
ticipated, even though the author exhaust on them 
every flowery epithet in the language.” 

“ This will not do, Mr Pattieson,” continued the 
lady ; “ you have, as I may say, basted up your first 
story very hastily and clumsily at the conclusion ; 
and, in ray trade, I would have cuffed the youngest 
apprentice who had put such a horrid and bungled 
spot of work out of her hand. And if you do not 
redeem this gross error by telling us all about the 
marriage of Morton and Edith, and what became 
of the other personages of the story, from Eady 
Margaret down to Goose-Gibbie, 1 apprize you, 
that you will not be held to have accomplished 
your task handsomely.” 

“ W ell, madam,” I replied, “ my materials are 
so ample, that 1 think 1 can satisfy your cuii<wl^^ 
\udcss ii descend to very minute circumstahees in- 
deed.” 
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“ First then,” said she, “ for that is most essen- 
tial,— Did Lady Margaret get back her fortune 
and her castle ?” 

“ She did, madam, and in the easiest way ima- 
ginable, as heir, namely, to her worthy cousin, Basil 
Olifant, who died without a will ; and thus, by his 
death, not only restored, but even augmented, the 
fortune of her, whom, during his life, he had pur- 
sued with the most inveterate malice. John Gud- 
yill, reinstated in his dignity, was more important 
than ever ; and Cuddie, with rapturous delight, 
entered upon the cultivation of the mains of Tillie- 
tudlem, and the occupation of his original cottage. 
But, with the shrewd caution of his character, he 
was never heard to boast of having fired the lucky 
shot which repossessed his lady and himself in their 
original habitation. ‘ After a’,’ he said to Jenny, 
who was his only confidant, ‘ he was my Icddy’s 
cousin, and a grand gentleman ; and though he was 
acting again the law, as I understand, for he ne’er 
shewed ony waiTaut, or required Lord Evandale to 
surrender, and though I mind killing him nae mair 
than I wad do a rouir-cock, yet it’s just as weel to 
keep a calm sough about it.’ He not only did so, 
but ingeniously enough countenanced a report that 
old Gudyill had done the deed, which was worth 
many a gill of brandy to him from the old butler,* 
who, far different in disposition from Cuddie, was 
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much more inclined to exaggerate than suppress 
his eji^^ts of manhood. The blind widow was 
provided for in the most comfortable manner, as 
well as the little guide to the Linn ; and—r— ” 

“ But what is all this to the marriage — ^the mar- 
riage of the^rincipal personages?” interrupted Miss 
Buskbojthai impatiently tapping her snuff-box. 

“ Themarriage of Morton and Miss Bellenden 
was delayed for ‘several months, as both went in- 
to deep mourning on account of Lord Evandale’s 
death. They were then wedded.” 

“ I hope, not without Lady Margaret’s consent, 
sir ? I love books which teach a proper deference 
in young persons to their parents. In a novel they 
may fall in love without their countenance, because 
it is essential to the necessary intricacy of the' 
story, but they must always have the benefit of 
their countenance at last. Even old Lelville re- 
ceived Cecilia, though the daughter of a man of 
low birth.” 

“ And even so, madam. Lady Margaret was 
])rcvailed on to countenance Morton, althoftgh the 
old Covenanter, his father, stuck sorely with her 
I'or some time. Edith was her only hope, and she 
wished to sec her happy ; Morton, or Melville 
Morton, as he was more generally called, stootl so 
high hi the reputation of the world, and was in 
every other Tcspcct such an eligible match, that she 
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put her prejudice aside, and' consoled herself with 
the recollection, that marriage went by destiny, as 
was observed to her, she said, by his most Sacred 
Majesty, Charles the Second of happy memory, 
when she shewed him the portrait of her grand- 
father Fergus, third Earl of Torwood, the hand- 
somest man of his time, and that of Countess Jane, 
his second lady, who had a hump-back and only 
one eye. This was his Majesty’s observation, she 
said, on one remarkable morning when he deigned 
to take his di^une - — ” 

“ Nay,” said Miss Buskbody, again interrupting 
me, “ if she bring such authority to countenance 
her acquiescing in a misalliance, there was no more 
to be said. — And what became of old Mrs What’s 
her name, the housekeeper ?” 

“ Mrs Wilson, madam,” answered I ; “ she was 
perhaps the happiest of the party ; for once a-year, 
and not oftener, Mr and Mrs Melville Morton 
dined in the great wainscotted-chamber in solemn 
state, the hangings being all displayed, the carpet 
laid down, and the huge brass-candlestick set on 
the table, stuck round with leaves of laurel. The 
preparing the room for this yearly festival employ- 
ed her mind for six months before it came about, 
and the putting matters to rights occupied her the 
other six, so that a single day of rejoicing found 
her business for all the year round.” 
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“ And Niel Blane ?” 

“ Live<l to a good old age, drank ale and brandy 
with gtiests of all persuasions, played whig or Ja- 
cobite tunes as best pleased his customers, and died 
worth as much money as married Jenny to a cock 
laird. I hope, ma’am, you have no other inquiries 
to make, for really ” 

“ Goose-Gibbie, sir, — Goose-Gibbie, whose mi- 
nistry was fraught with such consequences to the 
personages of the narrative ?” 

“ Consider, my dear Miss Buskbody, (I beg par- 
don for the familiarity,) — ^but pray consider, even 
the memory of the renowned Scheherazade, that 
Kmpress of Tale-tellers, could not preserve every 
circumstance. I am not quite positive as to the 
fate of Goose-Gibbie, but am inclined to think him 
the same with one Gilbert Dudden, alias Calf- 
Ciibbie, who was whipped through Hamilton for 
stealing poultry.” 

Miss Buskbody now placed her left foot on 
the fender, crossed her right leg over her knee, 
lay back on the chair, and looked towards the ceil- 
ing. When I observed her assume this contem- 
plative mood, I concluded she was studying some 
farther cross-examination, and therefore took my 
hat and wished her a hasty gootlnight, ere the De- 
mon 6f Criticism had supplied her with any more 
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queries. In like manner, gentle Reader, return- 
ing you my thanks for the patience which has con- 
ducted you thus far, I take the liberty to withdraw 
myself from you for the present. 


THE END. 



PERORATION. 


It was mine earnest wish, most courteous Reader, 
that the “ Tales of my Landlord” should have 
reached thine hands in one entire succession of 
tomes, or volumes. But as I sent some few more 
manuscript quires, containing the continuation of 
these most pleasing narratives, I was apprized, 
somewhat unceremoniously, by my publisher, that 
be did not approve of novels (as he injuriously call- 
ed these real histories) extending beyond four vo- 
lumes, and, if I did not agree to the first four being 
published separately, he threatened to decline the 
article (O, ignorance ! as if the vernacular article 
of our mother English were capable of declension !) 
Whereupon, somewhat moved by his remonstran- 
ces,' and more by heavy charges for print and paper, 
which he stated to have been already incurred, I 
have resolved that these four volumes shall be the 
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heralds or avant-couriers of the Tales which arc 
yet in my possession, nothing doubting that they 
will be eagerly devoured, and the remainder anxi- 
ously demanded, by the unanimous voice of a dis- 
cerning public. I rest, esteemed Reader, thine as 
thou shalt construe me, 

Jedediah Cleishbotham. 

Gandaxleugh^ Nov. 15 , 1816 . 
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